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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty-fourth volume of its Transactions to 
members. The period covered consists of sessions 2004-2005 and 
2005-2006 and the papers included were in the main read in that 
period. As some papers read in those sessions are not available for 
publication, some earlier papers are included and four which were 
read in 7067. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 30th June, 2008 there were 5 Honorary Chieftains, 40 Life 
Members and 473 Subscribing Members, making a total of 518. 
There are 72 libraries making a grand total of 590. 


OBITUARY 
Members who have died since the publication of Volume LXIII 
include the following: 


Chief and Life Member 

Born in Elgol, Isle of Skye, in 1923, Farquhar Macintosh was 
educated at the local primary school and in Portree where he 
was dux of the school’s secondary department. His studies 
were interrupted by war service in the Royal Navy, in which 
he attained commissioned rank. After the war he graduated 
MA with honours in history at Glasgow University and added 
a diploma in education to his degree while completing teacher 
training at Jordanhill College. Following some years’ teach- 
ing service in Hamilton and at Glasgow Academy, he was 
appointed principal teacher of history at Inverness Royal 
Academy and there followed a distinguished career as head 
teacher successively of Portree High School, Oban High 
School and the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 

Throughout a very demanding professional career and 
afterwards in active retirement, he served on an extra- 
ordinarily large number of public bodies and other organisa- 
tions: he was chairman of the Scottish Examination Board for 
an unprecedented three terms, a member of the Highlands and 
Islands Consultative Council and convener of its education 
committee, chairman of the forum of the University of the 
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Highlands and Islands Millennium Institute and chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Sabhal Mòr Ostaig. His service also 
included chairing the board of governors of the Royal Blind 
School, of the Scottish European Movement and of the 
Highlands and Islands Educational Trust. 

This exceptional public service was appropriately recognised 
in the award of a number of distinctions, including the CBE, 
honorary doctorates of Heriot-Watt and Edinburgh 
Universities and fellowships of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, of the Scottish Qualifications Authority, of the 
Scottish Vocational Education Council and of the University 
of the Highlands and Islands Millennium Institute. 

Having served as joint secretary with Hugh Barron from 
1961 to 1963, Farquhar was appointed chief of this society in 
2002 and during his year in office gave generous support to 
all its activities. He delivered memorable addresses at the 
annual Culloden service and at the society’s dinner, an annual 
event which he was instrumental in reviving. 

While living in Edinburgh he was an elder in St. Giles 
Cathedral and regularly attended the Gaelic services in 
Greyfriars Church of Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the many calls on his time and energy 
during an exceptionally busy life, Farquhar Macintosh 
remained intensely loyal to his crofting origins and through 
frequent visits kept in close contact with the Elgol 
community. He died in Edinburgh in November 2007 and was 
buried in Elgol. 


Life Members 
John Boa, who lived at 12 Keir Street, Edinburgh, was a former 
pupil of Inverness Royal Academy: he was engaged in 
banking and later succeeded his father as landlord of the Struy 
Inn in Strathglass. During World War II he served as a pilot 
in the Royal Air Force. 


Professor Charles W Dunn was born in the parish of Arbuthnott 
in Kincardinshire in 1915 and went to the United States in 
1928. He graduated B.A. with Honours at the McMaster 
University in 1938 and A.M. at Harvard in 1939. He became 
a PhD in 1948. After studying Celtic language, literature and 
folklore he went to Cape Breton in 1941 and to various parts 
of Nova Scotia where he did much recording. From 1946 to 
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1956 he was Associate Professor of English in University 
College, Toronto. He was a member of the American Folklore 
Society, the Modern Languages Association and the Irish 
Texts Society. In 1963 he was Honorary President of the 
Celtic Union in Edinburgh and in that year he became 
Professor of Celtic Language and Literature at Harvard. From 
1966 he was Master of Quincy House, Harvard. During his 
career he was the recipient of many awards. He was a prolific 
author, his best known work being “Highland Settler: a 
portrait of the Scottish Gael in Nova Scotia” published in 
1952. 


Joan Macleod, née Mackenzie, was a native of the Point district 
of Lewis, where she received her primary education. 
Following secondary education at the Nicolson Institute, she 
trained as a primary school teacher at Jordanhill College and 
taught infant classes for some years at Sandwickhill School in 
Lewis. Afterwards she worked with her husband Roderick 
Macleod in his business in Edinburgh, where they brought up 
their family of three sons. Joan MacKenzie won wide acclaim 
as a Gaelic singer after being awarded the gold medal of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach at the 1955 National Mod in Aberdeen. 
A founder member of the Eden Singers, she appeared 
frequently in their television programmes, as well as 
performing as a solo artiste on radio and television and at 
ceilidhs and concerts throughout the country. 

Having a particular interest in old traditional Gaelic songs, 
she acquired a large repertoire of these, from various 
localities, and in presenting them she maintained a character- 
istic and authentic style of delivery. Recordings of her singing 
are housed in the Gaelic department of the BBC and in the 
School of Scottish Studies. She was in demand also as a tutor 
for aspiring competitors at local and national mods and in 
undertaking these duties she demanded high standards and 
achieved many successes. 


Roderick Morrison was from the Ness district of Lewis and died 
in Stornoway, where he had his home in retirement. After 
wartime service in the Royal Navy, much of it in foreign 
waters, he resumed his studies at Glasgow University, 
graduating with an MA degree. Following teacher training at 
Jordanhill College, he served as assistant teacher at Back 
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Secondary School, Lewis, where he taught several subjects, 
including Gaelic, English, history and navigation and then 
successively as head teacher at Fidigarry, Leurbost and 
Laxdale schools. He was a prominent and active member of 
Comunn Gaidhealach Leòdhais, being involved in organising 
the Lewis Provincial Mod and in adjudicating and chairing 
National Mod competitions. For several years he was Gaelic 
editor for the Stornoway Gazette, which published for the use 
of schools his translations of “Treasure Island”, “Kidnapped” 
and the “Tales of Baron Munchausen” under the respective 
titles of “Eilean an Ionmhais”, “Daibhidh Balfour” and “Mac- 
an-Teòsain”. 


Subscribing Members: 
John Campbell was born in Rhenigidale in Harris and received 


his secondary education at Inverness Royal Academy. After 
working for some five or six years with the Prudential 
Insurance Company in Stornoway he enrolled at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated with an MA degree and 
completed his studies in divinity. He was for a time assistant 
minister at Edinburgh Highland and in wartime was Deputy 
Gaelic Chaplain with naval personnel in Lowestoft. This was 
followed by his ministry in Bracadale, Daliburgh and Dulnain 
Bridge, and finally, from 1956 to 1978, at Drumnadrochit. 
During his latter years in Drumnadrochit he was a part-time 
chaplain at Craig Dunain Hospital. He had also taught Gaelic 
on a part-time basis at Glenurquhart Senior Secondary School 
and undertook a course of teacher training at Jordanhill 
College of Education in order to qualify himself for this work. 
While living in retirement in Dunfermline he continued to 
preach, on occasion taking services, in Gaelic and English, in 
St Columba Church in Glasgow when well into his 80s and 
the Gaelic service in Edinburgh’s Greyfriars Kirk at the age 
of 90. He died in Dunfermline at the advanced age of 94 
and is buried beside his church in Kilmore Cemetery, 
Drumnadrochit. 


Archibald John Macleod Dix was born in Sunderland in 1926. 


His father was from Sunderland and his mother, Kate 
Macleod from Berneray, who was a good Gaelic storyteller, 
had been recorded by the School of Scottish Studies. Archie 
and his sisters, who learned Gaelic from their mother, became 
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fluent speakers and came to Berneray on holiday each 
summer. In 1939 the family moved to Berneray where Archie 
attended school. He was very much an islander at heart and 
enjoyed the traditional singing at ceilidhs and the precenting 
of psalms in church. On leaving school he began an 
apprenticeship at the aluminium works at Kinlochleven. This 
was interrupted when he was called up for National Service in 
the R.A.F. He then completed his training at a Marine 
Engineering works and became a ship’s engineer with Buries 
Marks. He later transferred to a local coastal shipping 
company and this was followed by thirty-six years in aero- 
engineering with Bristol Siddeley, later Rolls Royce, as a 
Quality Engineer. He retired in 1991. For many years he was 
a prominent member of Newcastle Gaelic Society and 
Newcastle Gaelic Choir. In 1995 he and his wife moved to 
Inverness and lived at Golf View Road in the Kinmylies 
district. He became a member of this society in April 1981 
and died in 2007. 


Rev. John Angus Canon Galbraith was born in Brevig, Isle of 
Barra in 1945 and spent his early years in Oban, the family 
having moved there while he was very young. On completing 
his studies for the priesthood he was ordained in St 
Columba’s Cathedral, Oban in April 1971, his first appoint- 
ment as parish curate being to St Peter’s Church, Daliburgh, 
South Uist. He served afterwards in various parishes, 
including Campbeltown and Oban, returning to St Peter’s as 
parish priest in 1991. From 2001 his responsibilities extended 
also to the parish of St Michael’s, Eriskay, on the retirement 
of Father Calum MacLellan. Alongside his dedication to his 
faith and to his church, the Canon gave very strong support to 
Gaelic and Gaelic culture, particularly through his frequent 
and well judged contributions to Gaelic radio broadcasts. 
These covered aspects of news and current affairs as well as 
religious programmes such as “Smuain na Maidne” and 
services for “Dèanamaid Adhradh”, for which he would 
sometimes prepare himself at short notice. Canon Galbraith 
associated himself closely with the various activities of his 
community, to whose heritage and lifestyle he gave his loyal 
and robust support. He will be remembered especially for the 
effort which he applied to the case for retaining services at 
Daliburgh Hospital and secondary education at the local 
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school and also for the variety and quality of his parish 
newsletters, which enjoyed a wide and appreciative 
circulation. 





Donald MacAskill was born in 1926 and brought up in South 
Uist, where his parents owned Poll a’Charra Farm and Inn at 
the south end of the island and where he acquired a life-long 
love of the sea. He was educated at the neighbouring 
Garrynamonie Public School, Daliburgh Secondary School 
and Portree Secondary School. Following service with the 
Fleet Air Arm he resumed his studies in 1948, at Glasgow 
University, graduating MA in 1951 and qualifying as a 
teacher the following year at Jordanhill Training College. 
During his teaching career, which started in Gorbals Primary 
School, he was involved in outdoor education, much of it at 
sailing camps along the Clyde coast, an activity well suited to 
his interests. With his wife Eileen and their young son Robbie 
he moved to Inverness in 1970 as the first head teacher of 
Drakies Primary School where he remained for the next 
nineteen years. On his retirement in 1989 his colleagues and 
pupils presented him with a bicycle. Throughout his 
retirement he was a keen and energetic walker, cyclist and 
gardener and latterly learned to swim. A quiet, reserved man, 
he displayed amazing courage, fortitude and dignity during a 
lengthy period of deteriorating health. 


Norman A. MacAskill, OBE, JP, Cruamer, Lochinver was 
brought up on the family croft at Inverkirkaig and moved to 
Glasgow where he worked as a customs officer. In 1957 he 
moved back to Assynt and began as clerk to the Assynt and 
Stoer District Council, being involved in many initiatives to 
develop the community, such as the angling club and the 
revival of the games. Along with his wife he ran the North 
West Sutherland Council of Social Services. In 1968 he was 
appointed a part-time member of the Crofters Commission. 
As a member and then Vice-Chairman he was widely re- 
spected in the Highlands and Islands and was involved in the 
drafting of the 1976 Crofters Act. For services to crofting he 
was awarded the OBE. Music was one of his great interests 
and in the early 1990s he was behind the formation of the 
Lochinver Ceilidh Band which played in various parts of the 
Northern Highlands and on two overseas tours. 
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After his time as district clerk he began Enard Bay Cruises 
for visitors. The research of the history of the parish was one 
of his great interests, particularly the migration, in the early 
19th century, of the Rev Norman MacLeod of Clachtoll and 
his followers to Canada and latterly to New Zealand. For 
many years he was a close friend of the poet Norman 
MacCaig who had family connections with Assynt. 


John Murdo MacDonald, a native of Drinishader, Harris, was 
educated at the local primary school, Sir E. Scott Secondary 
School, Tarbert and Portree Senior Secondary School, 
afterwards studying for a year at the College of Technology in 
Glasgow. Joining the British Linen Bank in Edinburgh in 
1960, he attained the rank of Inspector. Following the amalga- 
mation of the British Linen Bank with the Bank of Scotland, 
he moved to the head office in Glasgow and in 1975 to 
Inverness, where he was assistant manager in the High Street 
branch until promoted to manager of the Union Street branch. 
Further promotion took him to Fortrose, where he was 
manager of the Black Isle branches of Avoch, Cromarty and 
Fortrose, retiring after 30 years’ service. His financial ex- 
pertise was well utilised by the Inverness branch of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach, for which he was honorary treasurer 
for many years and to whose activities he gave much loyal 
practical support. 





fan MacGregor, BEM, JP, was for many years a pillar of his 
community in the parish of Lochcarron. He lived at 
Achintraid, Kishorn after he retired in the 1980s from a 
career in the Ministry of Defence, his home then being in 
Stirling. He had earlier served in the Royal Air Force during 
World War II. For more than forty years he was an elder in 
the Church of Scotland in Lochcarron and on a number of 
occasions as a commissioner at the General Assembly in 
Edinburgh he gave an address in Gaelic as well as in English. 
His passing was a loss to the church both nationally and 
locally. As one of the last native speakers of Gaelic of his 
generation in the district, he had a very deep knowledge of 
local history and topography. On MacGregor history he was 
an authority and acted as chairman of the clan association. 
He was a contributor to Gaelic programmes on TV and radio 
during the last twenty years. It had been his intention to read 
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a paper to this society on a MacGregor topic but a long period 
of poor health prevented this being done. A most enthusiastic 
member of the society for over 40 years he attended meetings 
on a number of occasions, sometimes returning home to 
Kishorn in unfavourable weather conditions. 


Born in Dennistoun, Glasgow, Donald MacInnes undertook 


National Service in the RAF, followed by an engineering 
apprenticeship before becoming the youngest manager at the 
time of the Co-operative Wholesale Society. He later formed 
the Don Maclnnes Partnership and was active in theatre 
managership. In retirement he was able to devote more time 
to his work for the MacInnes clan, serving as international 
adjutant for the clan association, organising its gatherings and 
helping to design the clan’s flag and arms — activities well 
suited to his talents and disposition. In his younger days Mr 
MacInnes was an active and successful sportsman, being a 
judo black belt, a boxer and a West of Scotland champion 
swimmer; and in recent years he was an active member of the 
city’s St Columba Gaelic Church. 


Rugadh Floraidh NicChoinnich (née NicDhomhnaill) anns an 


Dàmhair 1924 agus chaochail i anns an Og-mhios 2007. “1 
bu shine dhen ochdnar a bha ’san teaghlach aig Somhairle 
Domhallach agus Oighrig, a bhean, aig an robh an dachaigh 
ann an Sgianaidean, faisg air Dun Bheagain ’san Eilean 
Sgiathanach. Bha i coibhneil, blath-chridheach, fialaidh, lan 
gliocais is càirdeis, agus measail aig moran air feadh na 
Gaidhealtachd. 


Flora MacKenzie (née MacDonald) was born in October 1924 


and died at her home, Ardconan, Dunvegan in June 2007. 
The eldest of the eight children of Sammy MacDonald and 
Effie Mackinnon, Skinidin, Isle of Skye, she attended 
Colbost, Dunvegan and Portree Schools and trained as a 
primary teacher at Jordanhill College, Glasgow. Following an 
initial period of teaching in Struan and Bernisdale Schools, 
and her marriage in 1950 she and her husband, Hugh 
Mackenzie, moved to Lochportain, North Uist, where they 
were both appointed to the local school, Hugh as head 
teacher. In 1957 they returned to Skye, where Hugh was 
appointed head teacher at Bernisdale School and four years 
later at Dunvegan Secondary School. After his untimely death 
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in 1965 she devoted herself to bringing up her family of four 
sons, a commitment richly rewarded in their life achieve- 
ments. She returned to full-time service as teacher of infants 
at Dunvegan, where her devotion to her pupils and 
community was acknowledged in her appointment in due 
course as head teacher, the post which she held with 
distinction until her retirement in 1985. Her love of the Gaelic 
language and culture involved her in teaching the language 
not only to local students but to some from as far away as the 
United States. A warm-hearted, gracious, Christian lady, Flo 
will be remembered with much affection by a wide circle of 
family and friends. 


William Campbell MacKenzie died at his home in Ottawa in 
February 2008 at the age of 95. Graduating in economics in 
1937 and 1938 from Dalhousie University where he was a 
leader of the solidarity movement for the Spanish Loyalists, 
he joined the federal Department of Fisheries. Following 
a two-year secondment to the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Development Committee, he was from 1953 to 1970 the 
Department’s director of economic research and from 1971 to 
1980 he served as its senior policy adviser. In retirement he 
acted as consultant for various task forces and royal com- 
missions and contributed articles to a range of publications 
specialising in fisheries economics and research. As the last 
surviving exponent of the Gaelic traditions of the South 
Haven/Big Hill district of Cape Breton Island, he also 
contributed essays to “Scottish Gaelic Studies”, the journal of 
Aberdeen University, and was a member of the Folklore of 
Ireland Society as well as of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. 


A native of Tiree, Hugh A.M. MacLean received his school 
education on the island and at Oban High School. He then 
studied at Glasgow University, graduating BSc (Agric) with 
honours in Agricultural Economics in 1956. To this degree 
were added a Colonial Service diploma from Cambridge 
University and in 1958 a diploma in Tropical Agriculture 
gained in Trinidad. That year he was posted to Northern 
Rhodesia — now Zambia — where he served as agricultural 
officer and agricultural economist for nine years, returning to 
Scotland to work briefly as a researcher for Glasgow 
University. Moving to Inverness in 1968, he joined the 
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Highlands and Islands Development Board and became head 
of the land development department in 1980. In 1989 he was 
appointed chairman of the Crofters Commission and served 
two three-year terms before retiring in 1995. He was also a 
member of the council and executive of the National Trust for 
Scotland. For his services to agriculture Mr MacLean was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland in 1989 and was awarded an OBE in 
1996. His leisure interests included curling, gardening and 
visiting the family croft in Tiree; and he always maintained a 
strong and supportive interest in the Gaelic language and the 
culture of the Highlands and Islands. 


Donald P. Mclean, Clunie, Letham, Fife is first recorded as a 


member of the Gaelic Society in September 1978. At this time 
he was a solicitor on the staff of Fife County Council working 
mainly, if not exclusively, as legal adviser to the Director of 
Education in the Education offices at Wemyssfield, 
Kirkcaldy. His association with the Society stemmed from 
what he termed his “own native parish of Abernethy”. The 
family holding was the croft known as Croftallan which lies 
immediately adjacent to the local school where, at one time, 
the Macleans had a close association with the late John 
Mathieson. It was therefore to Croftallan that Pat Maclean and 
his wife Margaret returned and settled on his retiral from local 
government. His knowledge of his native parish, and perhaps 
particularly its birds and beasts, was encyclopaedic, so that it 
is not surprising that both his sons have become prominent 
veterinary practitioners in the Highlands whilst his daughter 
Alison is a general practitioner in Edinburgh. Pat was educat- 
ed at Grantown Grammar School and graduated in early 
wartime from the University of Aberdeen with an MA degree. 
He was then called up for war service and held a commission 
in the Gurkhas who were ever afterwards a source of interest 
and concern to him. On return to Scotland he took a second 
degree, this time in law, at Edinburgh University. He married 
Margaret Ross who was descended from old Inverness stock. 
He took a strong interest in local history firstly, in conjunction 
with William Spence, in his adopted County of Fife, and 
latterly in the history surrounding Nethybridge. He also, both 
in Fife and at Nethybridge, took a continuing interest in golf. 
He wrote two significant papers for the Society: “The Reel of 
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Tulloch in Fact and Fiction” and “The Songs of William 
Smith”, and, although widowed, lived quietly at Croftallan 
into his ninetieth year. Those who knew his gentle ways in 
later life find it hard to envisage him as the active soldier of 
his youth. He died in January of 2007, full of years and kindly 
wisdom. 


Archibald A. MacLellan, Silver Sands, Morar was born in 

Mallaig. He ran the West Highland Hotel in Mallaig, having 

previously run the Volunteer Arms in Fort William and the 

Clachan Bar in Mallaig and was known as Archie the 

Clachan. His early education was in Fraserburgh, where his 

father had the Saltoun Arms Hotel, and later at the Abbey 

School, Fort Augustus. From 1944 to 1947 he served in the 

Royal Navy. As a councillor he took part in many local affairs 

and was behind the formation of Mallaig Heritage Centre. 

His knowledge of local genealogy and history was deep and 

many visitors from overseas owe the discovery of their family 
| 





history to him. From 1972 to 1994 he was honorary secretary 
of Mallaig lifeboat station and later chairman. 


Donald W. MacLeod, M.A., was killed in a tragic motor 
accident near Inverness. He was of a Skye family and was 
educated in Glasgow and latterly, in 1942 and 1943, at 
Inverness Royal Academy. In 1952 he commenced teaching 

in Dingwall Academy and then served for thirty years at 
Fortrose Academy, becoming principal teacher of geography. 
He became rector in 1972 and retired in 1986. He was the 
author of “History of Fortrose Academy” which appeared in 
2006. 


Duncan MacLeod, 5 Drummond Circus, Inverness, was born at 
Ranish in Lewis and after attending the Nicolson Institute in 
Stornoway did National Service in the army. He worked at the 
Admiralty and then at Dounreay in Caithness where he helped 
to found a new branch of An Comunn Gaidhealach. Moving 
to Inverness he worked for some years as the first Fiosraiche 
of An Comunn Gaidhealach. This was followed by some time 
with the T.S.B. before his appointment as director of the 
Celtic Film and Television Festival based at Farraline Park in 
Inverness. He was a member of the BBC Gaelic Advisory 
Committee and took part in broadcasting on Radio nan 
Gaidheal. At the National Mod in 1979 he was the winner of 
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the Gaelic Poetry Medal and later a book of his own poetry 
was published under the title “Casan Rùisgte”. In retirement 
he served for some years as Treasurer of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach and was frequently a Gaelic adjudicator at the 
Royal National Mod and at provincial mods. 


Torquil MacRae (1923-2006) was born in Grimshader, in the 
North Lochs district of Lewis. After wartime service in the 
Merchant Navy he settled into his home community again, 
running the local post office from 1947 to 1984 and 
combining these duties with an active crofting life. The social 
and natural history, folklore, traditions, customs and place 
names of the neighbourhood — known locally as “Bun nan 
Loch” — held a deep and lasting fascination for him and this 
was cogently expressed in the letters which over a period of 
years he wrote to the “Stornoway Gazette”. This compelling 
interest in local affairs and natural phenomena is evident also 
in the collection of his stories published by Acair in 2002 
under the title “An Cearcall...agus sgeulachdan eile”, in 
which he relates some experiences of his own and of others 
brought up in his native parish. Here we also find his own 
incisive and perceptive reflections on the changes that he has 
witnessed in the local environment, in weather patterns and in 
the lifestyle of the local people. After working briefly at 
Arnish Fabrication Yard he trained as a bricklayer and for 
some time was employed locally in the building trade. 
Widely read in English and Gaelic, he honed his writing skills 
by taking a course in journalism and wrote many articles for 
Gairm, The Scotsman and other publications as well as a 
second book: “A "Bhuaile Fhalaich”. 


Christina Ann Macritchie (née MacLeod) was born in the 
village of Brue, Isle of Lewis and educated at Barvas Public 
School and the Nicolson Institute. She studied for her diploma 
at Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, where she was award- 
ed the Governors’ Prize and she then qualified as a teacher of 
Home Economics. Following her marriage she lived in 
Dunbartonshire, where her husband, Donald Macritchie from 
Ballantrushal, was a police officer. Latterly, upon his promo- 
tion to the rank of Chief Inspector, they moved with their 
family of two sons and a daughter to Milngavie. By this time, 
she had resumed her professional career. She served for 
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several years as a School Meals Supervisor in Dumbarton and 
afterwards lectured at Clydebank Technical College until her 
appointment as Senior Lecturer in Hotel Management at 
Queen’s College, which became, on amalgamation, Glasgow 
Caledonian University. Having graduated with a BA degree 
from the Open University she continued her studies and 
gained a Ph.D. degree of Strathclyde University in 1982. In 
retirement she took a part-time post with the Scottish 
Vocational Education Council and served for several years as 
external assessor for courses at Sabhal Mor Ostaig. Her 
second son, lain, a graduate of Glasgow University, Aberdeen 
University and Union Theological Seminary, New York, is a 
member of this society and is Chaplain at Raigmore Hospital, 
Inverness. 


Early in 2006 the Society lost one of its senior lady members, 


Miss Annie Nicolson, who resided latterly at King Street, 
Inverness. Annie was born to Skye parents who were, in those 
times, residing in Lewis but who eventually returned to 
Broadford. She therefore was a senior pupil of Portree School, 
who made her way into the hotel industry. In due course, 
when Russell Johnston became member for the former 
Inverness-shire Constituency, he needed a competent 
business person to look after his home constituency office in 
Wells Street and subsequently Gordon Terrace in Inverness. 
Dr Calum Og MacRae, the leader of the Skye Liberals, 
introduced Annie to Russell and she soon took control of the 
Inverness office where her easy manner and cheerful per- 
sonality made her a great public favourite. Apart from office 
management, she also became a diligent and invariably 
successful election agent for Russell, sometimes against 
apparent political odds. For these social and political services 
Annie was eventually awarded a well merited MBE. Over 80 
years of age, she died survived by her sister. 


Patrick W. Sandeman, T.D., was born in Edinburgh and latterly 


lived at Killin in Perthshire. He was a distinguished 
ornithologist and conservationist and was one of the founding 
members of The Scottish Ornithological Society in 1936 and 
also a founding member of the Eagle Pipers Society. 
Throughout World War II he served as an officer in the Royal 
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Artillery. His daughter Mairi is an excellent singer in Gaelic 
and English. 


Ian Stewart, 116 Hawthorn Drive, Inverness, was a retired B.T. 
engineer. He had been a member of the Society for a number 
of years, having been nominated for membership by the late 
Roderick Maclver, formerly Chairman of the Society’s 
Council. 


Mrs Dena Arnaud died in Elgin in May 2008 at the home of her 
daughter Margaret. Mrs Arnaud had joined the Society when, 
after the death of her husband, Rev. John Arnaud, she moved 
from Keith to Inverness. She herself was one of the three 
daughters of Reverend Murdo Smith, township bard and song 
writer from Leurbost. Her brother was the late Kenny Dan 
Smith, pioneer of Gaelic Schools broadcasting for the BBC. 
Mrs Arnaud lost her own mother when she was an infant. Her 
links were then with her maternal grandfather James 
Matheson of Custom House Street, Ullapool. Both she and, 
more so, her sister Mrs Morag Laird contributed family 
papers to the Old Parish Church Museum project in Ullapool. 
Mrs Arnaud also maintained contact with the North Lochs 
Historical Society. 

After graduating MA from the University of Aberdeen in 
1943 she served for two years with the Board of Trade and in 
1951 graduated Bachelor of Education with honours. From 
1951 to 1952 she taught in Daliburgh, South Uist, moving to 
Blairgowrie following her marriage in 1952 and two years 
later to Skye, where her husband taught English at Portree 
High School. In the early 1960s they settled in Keith, on his 
promotion as Principal Teacher of English at Keith Grammar 
School and she served until her retirement as Educational 
Psychologist in Banffshire. 


TRANSACTIONS 

Copies of Volume LXIII were sent to members in January, 2007. 
The only back numbers now available to members are Volumes 
LVIII, LX, LXI and LXII. Application should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Shona Campell, 9 Castlehill Court, Inverness 
IV2 5GS. 


PRIZES 
In 2007 MacKay Gaelic Prize medals were awarded to Michelle 
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Marello, Charleston Academy; Raonaid N Chaimbeul, Culloden 
Academy; Katie Weir, Inverness Royal Academy; Daibhidh 
MacNeacail and Emma Brown, Millburn Academy. 


LIBRARY 

As in recent years, the library’s holdings continue to expand, 
through purchases, donations and subscriptions, the number of 
additions over the past two sessions being 334. These comprise 
periodicals, magazines, reports, programmes of events, local 
newspapers, journals of local history societies and a small number 
of compact discs, as well as recently published Gaelic and Gaelic- 
related titles. l 

No fewer than 206 of the additions were donations, which 
included a video on Lismore from Donald Black and two books 
compiled by himself on the history and traditions of the island; 
two scholarly works, on Dunadd and Clan Ranald of Garmoran, 
from Mr & Mrs Harry Matthews of New York, who continue to 
place the Society in their debt through the generosity of their 
donations in cash and in kind; a compilation of original poems by 
Andrew Mitchell, within a selective edition of poems by Derick 
Thomson and lain Crichton Smith; a digitized version of “Leabhar 
nan Litrichean” by Ruairidh Macllleathain ; 52 items from Sybil 
MacAulay, reflecting her late husband Fred’s wide cultural 
interests; five volumes, mainly of South Uist poetry, from Eileen 
MacAskill, whose late husband Donald was a native of that island; 
a photocopied version of the “Bridal of Culchairn” by John Hay- 
Allan otherwise known as John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart, from J. 
K. MacArthur-Fox, “The Story of a Scottish Voluntary Hospital” 
by Dr T.C. MacKenzie, a former Medical Superintendent in 
Inverness and a rare copy of the songs of Gilleasbuig Grannda, 
bard of Glenmoriston, published in 1863, donated by Hugh Barron. 

The Society, in turn, has made a number of donations, a total of 
67 duplicate titles being delivered to Sabhal Mor Ostaig, together 
with a run of some 20 volumes of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, donated by Sybil MacAulay and 
already held by the Society. 

In addition to its long established subscriptions, the Society now 
subscribes to 12 local newspapers and journals of Comainn 
Eachdraidh: these contain an interesting blend of contemporary, 
traditional and historical material. 
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The Society has been invited to lend some items to an exhibition 
proposed by Highland Libraries to mark the quincentenary in 
2008 of the first publication printed in Scotland. A preliminary 
survey of the library catalogue has shown that over 80 titles 
published prior to 1900 in Inverness and the Highlands are held by 
the Society, while the total number of such titles published 
elsewhere in Scotland and held by the Society amounts to almost 
500. i 

Through the good offices of the “Am Baile” project Volumes I 
to LVII of the Transactions have been digitized, at no cost to the 
Society. Consultation continues with a view to selective release of 
these to the Internet, with the essential safeguarding of the 
Society’s status in respect of copyright. 

The continuing goodwill of Highland Libraries staff in housing 
the Society’s collection and in cataloguing additions to it is 
gratefully acknowledged, as is the support of those members and 
friends who have donated generously to the library. 


WEBSITE 

The Society’s website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk, 
provides a range of useful information about the Society under the 
headings News Page, Constitution, History, Syllabus, Joining, 
Office Bearers, Transactions and Links. It is hoped that members 
will find the News Page particularly useful in keeping in touch 
with the Society’s activities and other Gaelic news in the 
Inverness area and beyond. A copy of the regular newsletter is 
also posted online. The website was designed and is maintained 
by Mr Michael S. Graham. 
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CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 
IAN A. FRASER, MA, FSA (Scot), FRSGS 
15th April, 2006 


The battle which we gather here to remember was fought on 16th 
April 1746, two hundred and sixty years ago tomorrow. After such 
a long span of years, and the passing of many generations, it 
becomes more and more a date to be reviewed in the cold light of 
history rather than a commemoration. 

But our true purpose here is to remember those men who died 
on this grim moor, and the ideals which they stood for, even if the 
passing of time has dimmed our own remembrances of more 
recent wars where we and our kinsfolk have suffered similar loss. 

It is difficult for us to understand the motives of those who 
fought here. Some, on the government side, fought because they 
were professional soldiers, who had served on many battlefields - 
Dettingen, Fontenoy or Carthagena. Some of Prince Charlie’s men 
fought because of their passionate desire to see a Jacobite King 
on the throne; some fought because of their adherence to their clan 
chiefs; some for a desire for adventure and glory; and many others 
because they had little choice but to fight — dishonour was for 
them as bad as death, and more to be feared. 

The civilians who suffered after the battle are seldom mentioned 
in commemorations. There were many of these, innocents who 
were subjected to the fury of Cumberland’s dragoons after the 
battle, of both sexes, and all ages. Anne MacKay, a poor servant 
in Inverness, was thrown in the Bridge Hole for aiding two 
Jacobite fugitives. Many in the Great Glen, Lochaber and 
Glengarry and other parts of the Highlands known to have been 
the recruiting-grounds for Jacobites, lost their possessions, their 
lands and sometimes their lives, even if they played no active part 
in the war. 

But it was the aftermath that Cumberland and a victorious 
government made more grievous for Gaelic Scotland. The 
proscription was not revoked until 1782, Gaelic suffered a serious 
setback, being regarded as barbaric and uncivilised, the language 
of a conquered and subjugated people. 

If anything served to destroy a social system, based on the 
paternalism of the chief, Culloden and its aftermath did it. The 
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men who fought here, for Hanoverian government or Jacobite 
prince, may not have realised it, but they all played a part in a final 
chapter in Highland history. Less than a century later, glens would 
be cleared of people to make way for sheep, and a Highland 
emigration, for better or worse, was to stimulate and enrich the 
economic and social life of Canada, Australia and other far-off 
parts of the British Empire. Culloden’s heroes in many ways laid 
the foundation for the Highlands in the last two centuries, since we 
can all identify with them, even if idealism and romanticism have 
blurred our own concepts of what they fought for, and of what 
they endured. 

This site, and all it represents, should be visited by every Scot. 
Few who have not visited this battlefield can understand properly 
this crucial event in our history, nor appreciate the significance of 
it. In many ways it has made Jacobites of us all, even if we may 
not have sympathised with Jacobite values at the time. And this is, 
for us, today, the reason why we should remember and pay tribute 
to those who fell here, in this last, bitter battle. 








CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 
JOHN FARQUHAR MUNRO, MSP 
l4th April, 2007 


April 14th 2007 — 261 years since that fateful day on Drumossie 
Moor, which history records as the Battle of Culloden. 

Many would suggest that this event should be erased from our 
turbulent history, while others such as those gathered here today 
have a much more positive attitude to our historic past. 

So, what encourages us to assemble here today to commemorate 
the last recorded battle on Scottish soil? Is it a romantic perception 
of what might have been achieved? Is it vain nostalgia, tinged with 
powerful emotions of our proud Highland heritage? Or is it just 
possible that, even with the passage of those 261 years, we still 
retain a subtle degree of support for the flickering flame of 
Jacobitism, which was so cruelly extinguished and crushed here 
on this wild and desolate moor? 

Consider the events of the previous year, 1745, when Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart arrived in Scotland promising almost 
endless physical and financial support, encouraging thousands of 
Clansmen and trained soldiers to enlist and fight their way to the 
very heart of neighbouring England — only abandoning their 
advance at Derby, mainly through the lack of the promised 
support and the onslaught of the inclement winter weather. The 
march northwards was a disaster, to say the least, with troops and 
Clansmen having to fend for themselves with whatever food and 
provisions they could appropriate on their long journey, which 
eventually terminated here at Culloden. 

You can only imagine their physical and mental condition after 
such an arduous journey — unpaid, inadequately clothed and fed, 
and exposed at all times to the cold winter weather — certainly not 
the conditions one would wish to experience in preparation for 
battle with Cumberland’s Government troops who, by contrast, 
were professionally trained, fully armed, and well clothed and fed. 
They also had the advantage of being led by generals skilled in the 
deployment of their troops and more importantly, in the art of 
battlefield strategy. 

Contrast that situation with the circumstances which confronted 
the Clansmen. The Prince, who had no experience in battle, 
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insisted in taking overall command and refused to accept any 
advice from the more experienced in his ranks. The outcome was 
doomed to failure, and resulted in thousands of our brave 
Clansmen ending their lives among the heather of the historic site. 

Culloden Moor was not the place to be on that April day in 
1746. The Prince and the remnants of his Clansmen were forced 
to flee the battlefield. His final message to them was very 
disappointing — “Let every man seek his own safety the best way 
he can.” 

Culloden may be seen as the beginning of the end — or perhaps, 
in a more optimistic frame of mind, we can look on it as the end 
of the beginning. Although the cause and the battle were lost, the 
Highland spirit was not extinguished or defeated — in spite of 
atrocities perpetrated by Government forces after Culloden, when 
whole villages and townships were torched and ravaged in 
Cumberland’s determination to locate and capture the elusive 
Prince. Anyone who was even remotely suspected of knowing or 
harbouring the Prince or any of his accomplices was disposed of 
without mercy. There are many recorded instances of such 
atrocities. I think of poor Roderick MacKenzie, a simple itinerant 
traveller, who was killed in Glenmoriston because he was thought 
to resemble the Prince. 

When Government troops reached the Isle of Skye they 
assumed that the Islanders of Raasay were sheltering the Prince, 
and torched every house on the island, including the Chief s 
residence. And they were so intent and ruthless in pursuing their 
quarry that they returned some time later and repeated the 
exercise. 

Other areas of our Highland glens and straths suffered the same 
indiscriminate savagery. The Gaelic language was proscribed, and 
the wearing of tartan was forbidden — indeed very possible 
restriction was imposed by the Government in their futile attempts 
to quell and break the spirit of the Highland clansmen. They failed 
miserably. 

They even tried bribery, offering a £30,000 reward for the 
Prince’s capture — a vast amount of money even by today’s 
standards. We take immense pride in the fact that the bounty was 
never claimed. No self-respecting Highlander would ever con- 
template revealing the Prince’s location as he made his journey 
westward into the safety and custody of our beloved heroine Flora 
MacDonald. Like many others, I’m sure, she could have lived a 
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very comfortable existence had she chosen to claim the 
Government’s dirty bribes. Flora is laid to rest in the graveyard at 
Kilmuir on the Isle of Skye. Her monument there records her 
heroic actions and serves to remind us all of the tremendous debt 
we owe to this remarkable individual. 

There is no doubt that events following Culloden shaped our 
future. We overcame the atrocities, the adversities, the restrict- 
ions of dress and language. We survived the clearances that 
followed in the 19th century. We rose above the might of 
Cumberland’s invasion and the scourge of Patrick Sellar’s Sheriff 
Officers - united in our aims and objectives to promote and uphold 
our proud Scottish nation on the international stage. 

Our thoughts on Culloden should not be lost in the mists of 
time. I had a discussion some years ago with a lady, then 80 years 
of age, who was a native of Cromarty. She told me that her 
grandmother, as a little girl, had stood with Her grandmother at the 
Sutors of Cromarty and watched the battle taking place. So there 
you have a direct link, which I have no reason to doubt, even 
though it spans several generations within that family. 

So again I pose the question — why do we come to Culloden? I 
think we are here to demonstrate to Cumberland and his merry 
men that we have risen above their oppression and secured the 
ultimate victory. Our language, culture and music are celebrated 
all over the world. Gaelic education is provided in many of our 
schools, with new schools being built to meet the growing 
demand. The Gaelic College at Sabhal Mor Ostaig is thriving. 
Last week I enjoyed listening to 100 young pipers and drum- 
mers playing on the streets of Dingwall. We have just celebrated 
Scotland’s “Tartan Week” in New York, and this very day, 14th 
April 2007, the massed pipes and drums are proudly marching 
unhindered in America on the wide streets of Manhattan. 

So I think we can justifiably claim that Culloden provided us 
with the ultimate victory which we have come here to proudly 
celebrate today. 














BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh ! 
Se ainm a Chomainn COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


Il. Rúintean 

Canan, bardachd agus ceol na Gaidhealtachd arach; bardachd, 
duthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgriobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shabhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; leabhraichean, 
sgriobhannan agus pàipearan eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas 
do litreachas, do dh’ eachdraidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe 
nan Gaidheal agus na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; coir agus cliú nan 
Gaidheal fhireanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas 
do shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an duthchannan eile. 


Il. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a bheil 
ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh da roinn de Bhuill ann: 
Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn o am 
gu am àireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a shuidheachadh an 
inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triúir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Còignear Bhall den 
Chomunn. Thèid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e (no 1) bhadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Ni 
còignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh o 
am gu àm de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 

iii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt am 
mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh cead 
agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ìre chisean, taghadh is 
fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamhan an dà 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


Il. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the 
literature, the history, the antiquities and the material interests of 
the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and 
character of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 


HI. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. | 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees | 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the | 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

iu. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, 
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chuid den Chomunn agus den Chomhairle, leis gach 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo-abhaisteach 
den Chomunn sa’ chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu na 
h-uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan taghadh aig 
na cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum bi na Fo- 
laghannan sin daonnan co-shìnte ri òrdaighean a’ Bhuinn- 
stèidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
reachdan a’ Bhuinn-stèidh atharrachadh leis na Fo- 
laghannan sin agus nach stèidhichear is nach atharraichear is 
nach leasaichear Fo-laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta 
shèanar aig a’ chuid as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clàr-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clar-eagair freagarrach de 
phàipearan is de leughaidhean an Gàidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomunn agus 
airson na leughaidhean is na pàipearan sin a chur an clò mar a 
chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach farpas le 
rùn fosgarra, dùrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na firinn agus cuirear 
gach nì air adhart ann an inntinn chiùin, ghlan agus sin a réir nam 
Fo-laghannan a tha air an suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. 
Sgrìobhaidh an Rùnaire Urramach, air neo “na easbhaidh-san, 
duine sam bith a thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle 
no den Chomunn, Mionaidean na coinneimh agus gleidhidh an 
Rùnaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireigin an dèidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna 
shlàn ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. Aig a’ 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ Chomhairle 
Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ Chomainn air 
chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh nan Cunntas fo 
theisteas urra-sgrùdaidh neo-eisimeilich airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri Bàrd, 
Pìobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinneimh 
Choitchinn Bhliadhnail, nì còignear Bhall coinneamh dhligheach. 


VII. Cùisean Airgid 
i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crìch air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
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termination of membership, rates of subscription, the 
election and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of 
Meetings both of the Society and of the Council, including 
Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of all 
meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; 
provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with 
such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted 
or altered or modified without the approval of at least six 
members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be 
delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the truth 
and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and gentle spirit 
and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. 
The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person appointed at any 
meeting of the Council or the Society shall record the Minutes of 
the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained by the 
Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 


31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by the 
Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall submit 
for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the Society 
and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, a 
Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 
i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts 
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Ionmhasair (fear no tè) a chuid/cuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dlighich cho luath is a ghabhas déanamh an 
dèidh an latha sin. 

u. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Chomainn 
a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an dóigh sam 
bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair ruintean a’ 
Chomainn. 

it. Thèid ionmhas no stor sam bith eile gu lèir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghleidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an suidheachadh 
leis a’ Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle ullachadh anns na Fo- 
laghannan airson seicichean no ordain a sgriobhadh, 
suimeannan airgid a tharraing as a’ Bhanca, seicichean no 
ordain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus cumhnant no bann no 
sgriobhadh sam bith eile a shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ 
Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri 
ni a tha sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam 
bith, no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is 
urrasach an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomuinn a 
ghabhail as laimh a reir is mar a bhreithnichear an 
suidheachadh. 


VIII. Atharrachadh anns a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh am Bonn-stèidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach dà thrian de Bhuill a? Chomainn 
is iad an dara cuid a’ bhòtadh gu pearsanta air neo troimh fhear- 
ionaid aig a’ Choinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t- 
atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an tairgse a thoirt a dh’fhios 
na Comhairle ann an sgrìobhadh air a shoighneadh le deichnear 
Bhall den Chomunn a h-ochd seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh àm na Coinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath 
man atharrachadh no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil 
chon a h-uile Ball ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh 
àm na coinneimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an làthair bhòtadh 
troimh fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach da thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air ghrunnd 
cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an Comunn a chur mu 
sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-abhaisteach de 
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to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon 
as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iii. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or 
orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the 
endorsement of cheques or orders and for the signature of 
any other document, deed or other writing for or on behalf 
of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the 
Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage 
the Society’s investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General 
Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must be 
intimated to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten 
Members of the Society not less than eight weeks before the 
Annual General Meeting. Notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment must be given to each Member not less than four 
weeks before the meeting. Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that on 
the ground of expense or for any other reason it Is necessary or 
advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have the 
power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
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Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd bhòtaidh, le fios sanais 
do na Buill ann am paipear-naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an 
dùthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead 
aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh àm na Coinneimh. Mas e is gun 
daingnichear a leithid sin de bhreith le tromalach dà thrian den 
luchd bhòtaidh (co-dhiùbh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear- 
ionaid) aig a leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ 
Chomhairle calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomunn no a tha an 
ainm a’ Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam 
bith a bhios ann, an dèidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stèidheachaidh a’ 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rùin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe 
an fhoghlaim ri an cur san òrdugh seo (1) a’ Ghàidhlig a thoirt gu 
iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gàidhlig air feadh nan 
dùthchannan anns a bheil i “na gnàthchainnt agus (2) meas is luach 
air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh 
is a leudachadh an dà chuid air a’ Ghaidhealtachd fhèin agus 
thairis air na criochan sin. 
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objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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LOCHABER — THE LAST BANDIT COUNTRY, 
c.1600-c.1750 


ALLAN I. MACINNES 
28th January, 2000 


This paper must begin with a declaration of personal interest. One 
of the most notorious bandit groups operating in Lochaber was the 
Clann Iain Dubh vic Ewen Dhuibh. Their nefarious activities 
throughout the seventeenth century are episodically recorded in 
the Registers of the Privy Council of Scotland and in other court 
records, especially the extensive heritable jurisdiction of the house 
of Argyll! Although this group were usually designated as 
MacDonalds from Glencoe, they were MacInneses from Laroch 
(now Ballachulish). The author can trace his ancestry directly to 
them! 


I 
The starting point for any examination of banditry in Scottish 
Gaeldom is the specific correlation between geographic 
circumstances and insecurity of tenure as suggested by reports 
made by central government in the late sixteenth century. Thus, in 
1587, a roll of landlords was drawn up in the Highlands and Isles 
on whose lands broken men (that is, bandits or caterans) dwelt. 
There were 95 landlords so afflicted suggesting the practice of 
banditry was endemic throughout the Gaidhealtachd. Signifi- 
cantly, leading chiefs within Lochaber were not cited as they did 
not possess feudal title, as conveyed by charters, to the lands on 
which their clans were settled. However, another roll was drawn 
up of clans in the Highlands and Isles that had chiefs on whom 
their followers depended against the will of their landlords. In this 
case, all the Lochaber clans were included among the 34 who 
depended on their chiefs rather than their landlords. In 1594, 
another roll was offered which suggested that 45 clans were 
involved in theft and other bandit activities in the Highlands and 
Isles. Hence, even if chiefs had charters to their estates, at least 11, 
mostly in areas adjacent to Lochaber, were unable to prevent their 
clansmen engaging in banditry. In the eyes of central government, 
therefore, banditry was a distinctively Highland problem and 
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Lochaber was becoming viewed as the epicentre of Highland 
disorder. But how justified was this reputation? 

Several caveats must be borne in mind. In the first place, society 
in both Highlands and Lowlands at the outset of the seventeenth 
century was overwhelmingly agrarian. In turn, there were surplus 
pools of seasonal labour lacking gainful employment outwith 
sowing, harvesting and marketing seasons. In the Lowlands, 
surplus labour led to the problem of vagrancy that was 
compounded in the Highlands by the limited arable potential of 
the region, especially Lochaber which offered a hospitable terrain 
for banditry. In the second place, the terrain of Lochaber offered 
protection for clans displaced as a result of the military and 
legislative offensive mounted by the Crown under James VI & I 
and Charles I in the early seventeenth century, an offensive that 
was a Scottish complement to the plantation of Ulster. Notable 
among the displaced clans taking refuge in Lochaber were the 
MacPhees from Colonsay and the Macmillans from Kintyre and 
Islay. Contingents of the outlawed ClanGregor also found a base 
within hailing distance of Lochaber from where they elevated 
banditry, if not into a fine art, into a sophisticated form of 
racketeering. They supplemented their banditry by acting as “rent- 
a-thug” for landlords on the Lowland peripheries, a pursuit in 
which they were ably followed during the 1630s by the 
MacDonalds of Keppoch whose chief provided around 60 of his 
clansmen to reinforce the followers of George Gordon, lst 
Marquess of Huntly in his bitter feud with the Crichtons of 
Frendraught in the north-east that was marked by murder, arson 
and the devastation of estates.’ 

In the third place, Lochaber as a place of refuge was confirmed 
and compounded by the devastation and social dislocation during 
the civil wars between the Covenanting Movement and the 
Royalists that made the Highlands the main theatre of Scottish 
operations during the 1640s. Not only was there an increased 
incidence of banditry, but Lochaber’s unenviable reputation was 
hardly disproved by a letter of 1645 from the elderly Allan 
Cameron of Lochiel to Sir James Grant of Freuchie apologising 
for his clans lifting of livestock from his kinsman’s estate of 
Moynes in Moray. Cameron assured the chief of Grant that if his 
clansmen had known that the ravaged lands belonged to one of the 
leading gentry of the Grants, “they would not have stirred these 
lands more than the rest of your honour’s lands in Strathspey”! In 
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the fourth place, an element of social protest was added during the 
1650s when Lochaber became the main centre of guerrilla 
operations against the Cromwellian occupation of Scotland. Those 
engaged in these operations included not just the indigenous clans. 
Mounted bands of the displaced from Scotland, England and 
Ireland won notoriety as moss-troopers. Perhaps even more than 
the rapparees, their Irish equivalents, the moss-troopers used 
purported political activities as no more than a veneer for their 
banditry.’ 

In essence, however, banditry within the Gaidhealtachd was not 
a form of social protest or even a ritualistic clan practice. Clan 
raids to remove or lift cattle from their neighbours had 
traditionally been viewed as a rite of passage whereby the next 
generation of chiefs and leading gentry of the clans proved their 
virility and fitness to lead. However, this tradition of the creach 
died out in the Restoration era, the last recorded being seemingly 
that mounted from Lochaber by the MacDonalds of Keppoch who 
removed livestock from the Moray estates of the Roses of 
Kilravock as part of the wedding celebrations in 1670 of one of 
their leading gentry, Angus MacDonald of Auchluachrach. The 
banditry primarily complained about in and from the Highlands 
was that of the spréidh, a small-scale freelance activity regulated 
by customary practices. Recovery of livestock and other 
commodities was facilitated by the payment of tascal; that is, 
information money amounting to at least half the value of the 
stolen property was paid to the clan gentry in whose bounds the 
bandits or cateran bands were reset. Arbitration between the 
aggrieved and the errant parties offered a peaceful resolution that 
was acceptable to both sides and legally registered in the court 
books of central or local government. As a pre-emptive measure, 
blackmail could be paid as protection money to clans partial to the 
spréidh, but this afforded considerable scope for extortion, as did ` 
the commissioning of clans to form watches on the Lowland 
peripheries. Watches of up to 20 men provided by local tenants in 
the Lowlands had little prospect of recovering stolen cattle in the 
Highlands, but those provided by clans specialising in this 
activity, such as the Farquharsons in the eastern and the 
MacFarlanes in the southern Highlands, were undoubtedly expert 
but expensive.* 

Lowland frustration with these regulatory practices was 
essentially caused by their inherent delays, especially those delays 
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brought about through abuse rather than use of recovery 
procedures. This problem was certainly compounded by the social 
displacement from the civil wars that actually resulted in the 
settlement of clansmen from among others the ClanChattan in the 
Braes of Angus, a traditional reiving area from Lochaber. During 
the 1650s, the Braes of Angus were reputedly swarming with 
“certane seditious persones of yt countrey ghuo are of ye hiland 
clans, loving rather louse libertie than puire and quhitenes”’. Thus, 
in August 1657, a noted theft of livestock (horses, mares, oxen and 
cows) was carried out in Glenprossen and Glenislay, on the estates 
of James Ogilvie, Ist Earl of Airlie. The principal outhounder, that 
is the sponsor and informant of the raid, was John MacCombie, 
alias Mackintosh of Forter, a former Royalist commander in 
the 1640s who had relocated to the Braes of Angus. The livestock 
to be removed was marked by his servant, John Baxter and initial 
reconnoitring was undertaken by chapmen (travelling pedlars) 
from Glencoe. A cateran band of nine men from Glencoe and 
surrounding districts in Lochaber, whose number included John 
MacOlvorie alias the Speedy Webster from Keppoch, was duly 
despatched to accomplish the raid. The principal instigator of the 
raid was John MacDonald alias Iain Dubh vic Ewen Dhuibh from 
Laroch, whose two sons and nephew led the band. These 
MaclInneses had been making annual raids on the Braes of Angus 
since 1654. 

By January 1659, the whole group had been identified through 
preferment of tascal. Information from Donald Cameron, tutor of 
Lochiel to Colonel John Hill, the Cromwellian commander of the 
garrison at Inverlochy, had been forwarded to the Earl of Airlie 
who decided on due process of law rather than rely on arbitration, 
having offered 500 Scots merks (under £28 sterling) and incurred 
fees for legal agents for another 3000 Scots merks (£167 stg). 
However, by March, Airlie had to acquiesce in accepting 
reparations from the Glencoe men rather than the recovery of the 
stolen livestock which was now valued (with increase of progeny) 
at 2000 Scots merks (£112 stg). The principal resetter of the 
livestock, MacInnes in Laroch, only proposed 900 Scots merks 
(£50 stg) as compensation to Airlie on account of the previous 
year being poor for the droving of black cattle to Lowland 
markets. In the spring of 1660, Macinnes offered further 
compensation in cows and horses, having defaulted in meeting his 
original offer of 900 merks. Airlie, however, was principally 
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intent on effecting a successful prosecution of MacCombie of 
Forter. But he was hindered in this by the political clout of the 
latter’s patron, James Graham, 2nd Marquess of Montrose, the son 
of the great Royalist leader of the 1640s. By April 1661, Airlie 
and MacCombie of Forter were persuaded to engage in arbitration 
under the auspices of the Privy Council. Nonetheless, the matter 
seems to have petered out without effective resolution. By 1669, 
MacCombie has still not fully compensated Airlie for the losses 
from his estates twelve years earlier. Indeed, in February 1666, 
Airlie had considered resurrecting criminal proceedings to give 
vent to his judicial frustrations. In the process, he had granted 
complete indemnity to the Glencoe men and their Lochaber 
accomplices. Reparations, still pegged at the rates for 1659, were 
discharged. Nevertheless, in the early summer of 1667, caterans 
from the Lochaber district had removed 36 head of cattle and one 
horse from the Airlie estates!’ 


Il 

In the Restoration, clan chiefs and vernacular Gaelic poets as well 
as Lowland landlords identified Lochaber as the principal haven 
for caterans in the Gaidhealtachd. Thus, in 1660, Sir John 
Campbell, elder of Glenorchy, cited the Camerons of Lochiel as 
well as the MacDonalds of Keppoch and of Glencoe as the leading 
clans engaged in banditry, a sentiment echoed in 1682 by Kenneth 
MacKenzie, 4th Earl of Seaforth, in identifying the Lochaber men 
as seasoned recidivists with regard to the lifting of cattle and other 
livestock. However, there was undoubtedly an element of special 
pleading by both chiefs to avoid being held to account for the 
illicit activities of their own clansmen and clients. Glenorchy was 
a reluctant landlord to the MacGregors and Seaforth was glossing 
over the reiving activities of his own followers on the Lowland 
peripheries of Easter Ross." 

Vernacular poets from Lochaber, notably Iain Lom (John 
MacDonald from Keppoch) were particularly sensitive to satirical 
attacks on their bandit affiliations. In the course of a celebrated 
flyting at an Inverness market, Iain Lom was on the receiving end 
of attacks from Brian MacKenzie, bard of Assynt, who described 
him as: 


Jain Manntach uam, 
Rag mhèirleach nan each breanndalach, 
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Gur tric a thug am mèirleach ud 

Leis meann a mach o’n chro 

[stammering John, arrant thief of bridled horses he; often has 
that thief purloined a kid from the fold]. 


This personal attack was compounded by the general castigation 
of the MacDonalds of Keppoch and their neighbours: 


B’e fasan fir a'Bhraighe ud, 

Da thaobh Loch Iall is Arasaig, 

Bhiodh sgian ’san dara brathair dhiubh 

Mu arad ara fheoil. 

[It was the custom of the men of yonder Brae Lochaber, on both 
sides of Loch Eil and Arisaig, that every second brother of them 
would have a knife thrust in the flesh about the height of the 
kidney. |’ 


MacDonalds of Keppoch. Donald Gruamach, probably 
MacDonald of Bohuntin, also referred to the clan’s leading poet 
as: 


lain Mabach 
D’am bu cheard a bhith gadachd 


| 
| 
Flyting on the issue of banditry even took place within the 
[stuttering John who was ever engaged in thieving]." | 


Andra Mac an Easbuig (Andrew Maclean of Knock in 
Lochaline) who was driven from lands recently purchased on 
Cameron territory by depredations perpetrated by Lochaber men 
around 1685, claimed to be vicitmised: 


Fo mhéinn mheairleach 

Nach séimh ceairdean, 

Gun daimh cairdis 

[at the whim of thieves of ungentle ways who have no love for 
kin].” 


An Clarsair Dall (Roderick Morison, the blind harper) in his 
celebrated poem A’Cheud Di-luain de’n Raithe [The First 
Monday of the Quarter] deployed a mock heroic invocation to 
dissuade any bandits tempted to despoil his lands Glenelg. His 
verse was particularly, but not exclusively, directed towards 
caterans from Lochaber, notably among the Camerons of Strone, 
the MacMartins of Letterfinlay, the MacPhees and the 
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Macmillans, the MacDonalds of Keppoch and the Glengarry men, 
especially the Kennedys of Knoydart. Also cited from outwith 
Lochaber were the MacKenzies of Moy and the MacRaes of 
Kintail: 

Mas beag mas mòr a dh’fheudas mi 

sprèidh chur a suas, 

biodh siod fo iochd nan sàrfhear 

nach sàraich am fuachd; 

ri là gaillin an ard bheannaibh 

’s iad nach gearain uair; 

’s tric an siubhal sealbhach 

air shealg do'n taobh tuath. 

[Be it few or many cattle that I shall be able to send up, let that 

be with the complaisance of the matchless men whom cold does 

not distress. On a stormy day around lofty peaks not for them to 

make complaint; often is their fairing forth rewarded as they go 

a-hunting to the north country]. 


However, the one incident that particularly re-focused the 
attention of central government on banditry in Lochaber was the 
Keppoch Murder of 1663, when the young chief Alexander 
MacDonald and his brother Ranald were assassinated for their 
evangelical efforts to turn their clansmen away from careers as 
caterans. It took two years to effect retribution under the auspices 
of Sir Donald MacDonald of Sleat, whose brother from North 
Uist, An Ciaran Mabach (Archibald MacDonald) executed a 
summary commission of fire and sword from the Privy Council. 
In the interim, [ain Lom was forced into exile in Wester Ross for 
his solitary but sterling efforts to bring the murderers — the cousins 
of the chief and the satellite family, the MacDougalls of Inverlair 
— to justice. The Keppoch Murder served as confirmation to the 
Privy Council that Lochaber was the epicentre for Highland 
disorder, a reputation embellished rather than downplayed in 
official records, where deliberate efforts were made to smear clans 
and caterans as one and the same rather than dissociate the one 
from the other." 

The smearing of the clans, particularly those in Lochaber, had a 
Lowland parallel in the association of Presbyterianism with 
militant conventicling in fields and hills associated with the later 
Covenanting Movement. In the latter case, Scottish historiography 
has long recognised that the Restoration regime wilfully 
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exaggerated disorder initially for personal financial gain, to raise 
regiments to enforce fines for religious nonconformity. Under 
James Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, this mendacious practice 
gave way to more systematic exploitation of religious dissent." 
The state deliberately fostered a climate of disorder in order to 
facilitate absolutism on the cheap, that is a fiscal-military state 
sustained less by a standing army than by militias raised in every 
shire whose expenses were borne by local rather than central 
government. The high levels of taxation demanded by Lauderdale 
from land, cess and excise required a military presence to enforce 
the collection of these fiscal dues. In turn, a high level of military 
mobilisation could only be justified through claims of endemic 
disorder. However, as the regime oscillated between the re- 
pression and conciliation of the later Covenanting Movement, 
which had made little militant inroads in Scotland north of the 
Tay, endemic disorder had to be reconfigured for the Highlands 
where banditry replaced religious nonconformity as the justi- 
fication for an increased military presence. Indeed, under 
Lauderdale, the Highlands were turned into a training ground for 
unremitting repression. Lochaber proved most opportune for 
raising charges of banditry, especially as Lauderdale and his 
acolytes felt less need to exercise political circumspection in the 
Highlands than in the Lowlands. 

As in the Lowlands, central government’s case for endemic 
disorder in the Gaidhealtachd was opportunistic, specious and 
extortive. No attempt was made to improve local government by 
redefining the jurisdictional bounds of the shires, particularly by 
activating a proposal made by the Cromwellian regime in the 
1650s to create Lochaber as a separate shire. Central 
government’s priority was not the harmonious administration 
justice but the fulfilment of fiscal quotas. Any default in meeting 
taxes in Lochaber was met by the other taxpayers in the shires of 
Argyll, Perth and, above all, Inverness.” 

The chicanery practised by central government was particularly 
evident in the case of the Halked Stirk (Donald MacDonald from 
Keppoch) who in 1670 had led a party of his own clansmen 
supplemented by MacGregors onto the estates of Sir Alexander 
Menzies of Weem and forcibly taken possession of lands in 
Rannoch. On Weem seeking military assistance, the Privy Council 
decided to hold MacDonald of Sleat accountable for his Keppoch 
kinsman. Sleat had exercised a watching brief in Brae Lochaber 
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since the Keppoch Murder and had already stood surety for the 
Halked Stirk at the Restoration in 1660 when he was imprisoned 
in Edinburgh tollbooth for alleged complicity in several thefts and 
robberies. Sleat and five other chiefs were summoned 
subsequently to Edinburgh in 1672 to accept responsibility for the 
clansmen involved in the Rannoch incident. In the meantime, Sir 
James Campbell of Lawers had commenced to evict the violent 
possessors on Weem’s estate. His command of an Independent 
Company was bolstered by a contingent of 225 regular troops 
from three Lowland regiments who had been instructed to accord 
priority not to the eviction of the Halked Stirk and his 
accomplices, but to the intimidation of refractory taxpayers 
between the garrisons at Stirling and Inverlochy. 

Rather than be intimidated by the repressive behaviour of 
central government, the clan elite in Lochaber as elsewhere in the 
Gaidhealtachd resorted to an evasive policy of brinkmanship. On 
news of the military moving into their localities they tended to pay 
a portion of their taxes sufficient to prevent the troops quartering 
on their estates. Their lack of outright resistance actually 
intensified the frustrations of the Privy Council in dealing with the 
purported epidemic disorder. Indeed, tax collectors from 
Inverness were exonerated by the Council for their failure to uplift 
public dues from Lochaber and surrounding districts in 1669 
because of the inveterate delinquency of clan chiefs and their 
leading gentry. Yet, there appears to be only three recorded 
instances of violence being used against the military in the 
Restoration era; of these instances, two were in Lochaber (1669 
and 1682) and the other in Caithness (in 1668). On both occasions 
open violence occurred in Lochaber, the brutal methods used by 
the troops to uplift arrears can be held to have invited retaliation. 
Both episodes involved the Camerons of Lochiel albeit on the first 
occasion MacDonalds of Keppoch were also engaged in resisting 
a party of foot which, when uplifting the excise, had been 
reputedly mobbed in “a hostile manner by a great multitude of 
clansmen”. Thereupon, chiefs and leading gentry intervened to 
escort the party of foot from Lochaber, allegedly in the interests of 
public order and the troops’ own safety. For the latter episode, Sir 
Ewen Cameron of Lochiel was eventually fined £1200 Scots 
(£100 sterling) for violently resisting the collection of cess. In his 
defence he claimed that his clansmen had only resorted to force 
after the troops had killed a female cowherd. All charges alleging 
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treasonable conduct against his clansmen for the retaliatory killing 
of two soldiers were dropped after eight months, once Lochiel had 
abducted the prosecution’s material witnesses in Edinburgh and 
filled them with drink on the day set for trial!" 

The myth of endemic disorder was exploded by the 
Commission for Pacifying the Highlands which operated between 
1682 and 1684 on circuit in four regions or quarters, and involved 
70 landowners drawn from the elite of the clans as well as nobles 
and gentry on the Lowland peripheries. The Commission, which 
was instituted by James, Duke of York (the future James VII) was 
supplemented by the military presence of two Independent 
Companies on their quarterly circuits. The Commission was 
launched by central government in the expectation of finding 
ubiquitous thieving, but the low number of prosecutions was 
testimony more to the efficacy of arbitration between the clans 
than to a high incidence of fugitives from justice. The 
Commission made a concerted endeavour to deal with Lochaber, 
identified specifically as the district “most infected with thieving 
within the Highlands”. Commissioners for the southern and 
central quarters met on the same days — the former at the west end 
of Loch Rannoch, the latter at Inverlochy — to co-ordinate judicial 
proceedings and intimidate freelance raiding. Caterans from 
Lochaber apprehended on Lowland peripheries were tried in 
whatever quarter was deemed appropriate. The exaction of bands 
of surety from landowners for the conduct of their tenants was 
able to capitalise on the expansion of landownership in the 
Gaidhealtachd during the Restoration era. The accumulation of 
debts by chiefs and leading gentry obliged them to mortgage or 
even sell parts of their estates to the lesser gentry of their clans. 
Such an expansion meant that the clan elite’s accountability for 
the conduct of their clansmen was now shared among a greater 
number of gentry. The Commission’s overall verdict was that it 
found a greater inclination among the clan elite “to comply and 
concur with any means that could be proposed for suppression of 
thefts and robberies than they could have conceived”. Indeed, 
there was a general attestation from the four circuits in 1684, after 
the passing of three cattle lifting seasons that the Lowland 
peripheries “have never been in such quyct and security for above 
20 years befor”. 

But Lochaber still remained a trouble spot. On the accession of 
James VII in 1685, the rebellion of Archibald Campbell, 9th Earl 
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of Argyll, was suppressed through the mobilisation of 4000 
clansmen with Lochaber contingents to the fore under the loose 
command of John Murray, Marquess of Athol. This suppression 
resulted in an orgy of predatory vengeance against the most 
acquisitive clan in the Gaidhealtachd that became known as the 
Athol Raid. Central government returned from its brief period of 
conciliation to military repression in 1686 after a stage-managed 
assault on military commissioners in Lochaber by the Camerons 
of Lochiel. Yet there was no widespread resurgence of disorder to 
justify regular troop deployments throughout the Highlands. But 
the renewed reliance on the military option shelved the plans of 
James VII to buy out feudal superiorities and revoke regalities and 
other heritable jurisdictions that were at the root of the Lochaber 
problem." For the lack of charters to the territories settled by their 
clansmen meant that chiefs and leading gentry in Lochaber were 
denied the opportunity to hold their lands directly from the 
Crown. As the Commission for Pacifying for the Highlands had 
demonstrated, political accountability from the holding of charters 
inculcated political responsibility. Thus, there had been a marked 
decline in the involvement in banditry of the Camerons of Lochiel 
after their chief secured title through charters to his lands in 
Glenluy and Locharkaig following a stand off with Lachlan 
Mackintosh of Torcastle and the Clan Chattan in 1665; albeit 
Lochiel through a lack of financial resources to meet the asking 
price of 72,500 Scots merks (under £4028 stg) was obliged to hold 
these estates within the feudal superiority of the house of Argyll 
rather than directly from the Crown." 

In contrast to the Camerons, the MacDonalds of Glencoe had 
exhibited a continuing disregard for rights of property. Six of their 
leading gentry were arraigned before the Privy Council in 1667 
for leading about 100 of their clansmen and accomplices on a 
predatory raid the previous year onto the estates of Dame 
Magdalene Scrimgeour, Lady Drum in north-west Perthshire. The 
Glencoe men reputedly carried off livestock worth £6745 Scots, 
losses increased to £7751 by removal of house furnishings. They 
also laid waste the estates to the extent of inflicting another £3429 
damages, taking their total bill for depredations to £11,180 (£932 
sterling). Landlord to the clansmen and caterans from Glencoe 
was the 9th Earl of Argyll whom central government held liable 
for reparations totalling £7082, a liability that hardly enhanced the 
MacDonalds’ security of settlement. Indeed, the house of Argyll 
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subsequently became willing accomplices in the Massacre of 
Glencoe in 1692, which was masterminded by the then Secretary 
of State for Scotland, James Dalrymple, Master of Stair, in order 
to teach a salutary lesson to a relatively minor Jacobite clan, long 
addicted to banditry."’ 

However, the preferred choice for the state-sponsored massacre 
was not the MacDonalds of Glencoe but their kinsmen the 
MacDonalds of Keppoch, principal players in the last great clan 
feud. At the core of this feud was the clan elite’s lack of secure 
charters for their territories in Glenroy and Glenspean which they 
held under revocable leases from the Mackintosh chiefs of the 
ClanChattan. The feud generated emotive propaganda and 
considerable bluster from both sides. Lachlan Mackintosh of 
Torcastle was claiming by 1685 that the MacDonalds possessed 
lands on his estates “by meer force and bangistry” and that he was 
debarred access and denied rents “by a race of the greatest 
criminals in Europe”. Conversely, John, son of Iain Lom, claimed 
that his chief Coll MacDonald: 


Nach d@’fhuair a dh fhearann an coir 

Ach beagan de shluagh 

Théid suas le fead chinn a mheòir. 

[whose only right to his land is a few people who will rise to his 
whistle]. 


In reality, the MacDonalds had forfeited their charters in 1615 
for their involvement in the abortive rebellion of the ClanDonald 
South (of Kintyre and Islay). Although the lands in Brae Lochaber 
reverted to the Mackintosh chiefs as feudal superiors, they were 
wholly and continuously occupied by the MacDonalds of 
Keppoch throughout the seventeenth century. However, they 
consistently refused to pay rents in response to repeated refusals 
from Mackintosh chiefs to either mortgage or sell the lands to 
their clan elite. The rents were more than thirty years in arrears by 
1688 when central government became receptive to the 
inflammatory petitioning of Mackintosh of Torcastle who was 
granted a commission of fire and sword to enforce the eviction of 
the MacDonalds. Although the Clan Chattan reluctantly 
committed no more than 500 men to aid their chief, central 
government provided Torcastle with a military detachment of 
around 500 troops under the command of Kenneth MacKenzie of 
Suddie. Albeit the strength of the MacDonalds of Keppoch was 
not more than 200 men, they were able to muster sufficient 
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support from the MacDonalds of Glengarry and of Glencoe as 
well as from the MacMartins of Letterfinlay as to put almost 800 
men in the field. At Mulroy on 4 August 1688, the MacDonalds of 
Keppoch failed to observe the official script: “the skirmish was 
fierce and bloody”, Torcastle and his forces were routed. Suddie 
was killed. Central government promptly despatched another 
punitive force “to destroy man, woman and child pertaining to the 
land of Cappoch, and to burn his houses and corn”. The official 
avengers indulged in four days of systematic devastation. 
Although the MacDonalds of Keppoch had retreated to the hills, 
they were only spared further reprisals by the outbreak of the 
Revolution. During 1689, the MacDonalds were in a uniquely 
anomalous position of being outlawed both by the outgoing 
government of James VII and the incoming administration of 
William of Orange!” 

During the first Jacobite rising of 1689-91, the MacDonalds of 
Keppoch acted virtually as a clan apart. Their commitment to the 
cause of James VII was not marked by principle, but rather by a 
burning desire for revenge and booty. They extorted 4000 merks 
(£223 sterling) from the town of Inverness for having imprisoned 
their chief, Coll MacDonald at the behest of Mackintosh of 
Torcastle in 1683. They also inflicted devastations, subsequently 
assessed at 40,000 merks (£2223 sterling) on the estates of the 
Mackintoshes and ClanChattan in Badenoch, Strathnairn and 
Strathdearn. 

After the Revolution, depredations by a few Jacobite clans, 
most notably the MacDonalds of Keppoch and of Glencoe — 
although more than matched by the destruction wreaked by the 
Whig forces loyal to William of Orange — served to enhance the 
reputation of the Gaidhealtachd in general and Lochaber in 
particular for lawlessness. Coll MacDonald’s timely acceptance of 
an indemnity before new year’s day 1692 spared his clan from the 
exemplary discipline inflicted upon the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 
But the Keppoch men were still vulnerable to eviction 
notwithstanding an element of support for their desperate 
circumstances within official circles. Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
though a noted victim of their depredations — for which he was 
compensated by the licensing of Ferintosh distillery — observed in 
1694 that Torcastle was rack-renting the MacDonalds of 
Keppoch: “He made them lawless under the lash of which they ly 
to this hour, so that if they remove they must dy or stell”. 
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However, central government did not require Torcastle to sell his 
interest in Brae Lochaber or even grant secure charters to the chief 
and leading gentry of the MacDonalds of Keppoch. An attempt to 
send in fresh troops in 1698 was thwarted by endemic famine in 
Scotland that made it impossible to build or supply a garrison in 
Brae Lochaber. The dearth of men, money and victuals was 
particularly chronic in Glenroy and Glenspean because Coll 
MacDonald had prevented his clansmen from labouring their 
lands that spring. Neither side was in great shape to prolong the 
feud. A renewed initiative to reach a settlement through 
arbitration was attempted by central government in 1700. Forbes 
of Culloden, supported by the veteran Cromwellian soldier, 
Colonel John Hill (back in Lochaber as commander of the 
garrison of Fort William) and George MacKenzie, Viscount 
Tarbat (later Ist Earl of Cromartie) affirmed: “Albeit Keppoch 
hath a wrong cause, yet it was handed down to him & he hath 
always shewd desire to agree, but now he shows desire to obey”. 
As part of the settlement, Coll MacDonald was given a nineteen 
year long lease, with an incremental rental, rising to a peak of 800 
merks (£45 sterling) annually after five years for Glenroy and 
Glenspean. In return, he guaranteed to respect the Mackintosh 
chiefs rights of property, albeit the latter was sufficiently 
vindictive that until his death in 1704 he refused Coll MacDonald 
access to his ancestral domain of Keppoch. By 1708, the rent for 
Glenroy and Glenspean due from Coll MacDonald was three years 
in arrears. Mackintosh chiefs were subsequently obliged to pay a 
gratuity of 100 merks (less than £7 sterling) to mollify the chiefs 
of the MacDonalds of Keppoch until a ‘final solution’ was 
imposed by state-sponsored terrorism in the wake of the Jacobite 
rising in 1745-46.” 


HI 
Insecurity of tenure in Lochaber remained a significant, but not 
the only, factor in the apparent increase in banditry in the early 
eighteenth century, particularly in the aftermath of the Treaty of 
Union in 1707, antipathy to which revitalised Scottish Jacobitism 
as a political movement. Indeed, the apparent increase in banditry 
can be attributed to three aspects — anti-Jacobite polemics, 
demographic growth and governmental neglect of the 
Gàidhealtachd. It must also be borne in mind that the clans partial 
to Jacobitism remained the only real internal threat to the 
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dominance of the British fiscal-military state in the early 
eighteenth century.” 

As part of the anti-Jacobite polemics generated by British 
governments and their Whig fellow travellers, there was a 
deliberate and exaggerated association of Jacobite clans with 
banditry. Thus, in a list of bandits issued by General George Wade 
after he arrived as a military pacifier and road builder in Scotland 
in the 1720s, the Jacobite clans who had fought in the major rising 
of 1715-16 were all deemed associates of caterans. Clans, such as 
the Campbells of Breadalbane, were moved on and off these lists 
as their political allegiance shifted between the °15 and the “45. 
Yet, the association of Lochaber with banditry remained a 
constant. In an anonymous scheme concerning the methods to be 
deployed to civilize the Highland clans after the *15, certain areas 
of the Gaidhealtachd were deemed to need special attention: 
Morvern, Sunart, Ardnamurchan, Moidart, Arisaig, Kingairloch, 
Ardgour, Glenfinnan, Mora, Glengarry, Knoydart and Rannoch- 
all in or around Lochaber. This special attention also including 
continuous military occupation and the disarmament of the 
indigenous clans.” After the °45, Lochaber was still deemed an 
area for special attention as evident from the memorial concerning 
the Highlands of the Reverend Alexander MacBain of Inverness, 
who had actually been employed, but irregularly paid, as a 
schoolmaster at Fort William between 1701 and 1709. For 
MacBain, all the MacDonalds “if they could find no Pretender, 
they would find some pretence or other for war and plunder”. In 
specific districts such as Glenelg and Knoydart, the people were 
“all Papists and mostly thieves”. A diehard Presbyterian, he was 
specifically scathing about Lochiel’s country, taking as a fitting 
exemplar the outright refusal of Donald Cameron, as chief, to let 
his brother, Alexander, a Jesuit, preach to their clansmen in 
Locharkaig: 


The Camerons boast of their being Protestant and Lochiel 
hindered his brother to preach among them, when he told him, 
he would bring them from that villainous habit of thieving if he 
would allow him to preach and say mass among them: his 
answer was that the people of Glengarry, Knoidart, Arisaig etc 
who were profest Papists, were greater thieves than his people 
and if he would bring them to be honest and industrious, he 
would then consider his proposal as to the Camerons. 
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MacBain continued with his polemical equation of Jacobitism 
with banditry, compounded by Roman Catholicism. Thus, the 
MacDonalds of Keppoch “were mostly Popish. They deal pretty 
deep in the thieving trade” and their neighbours, the MacDonalds 
of Glengarry were also “Papists and better at thieving than the 
worst of the other tribes”. Jacobitism, rather than religious 
affiliation, was the prime factor in the association of clans with 
caterans, however. In the districts of Abertarff and Stratherrick, 
contiguous to Lochaber and inhabited by Frasers and 
MacDonalds, the people were deemed “a mixture of Papists and 
Protestants, much given to theft”. But in Strathspey, Strathcarron 
and Glenlivet, in which the Whiggishly inclined Grants 
predominated: “Theft is scarcely known in this country, though 
they have been great sufferers by the thieving clans to the west”. 

These sentiments particularly disparaging to the Lochaber clans 
were reiterated by Edward Bruce, as surveyor of the forfeited 
Jacobite estates, in his prejudicial view of the Highlands in 1750. 
Thus Lochiel’s estate of Locharkaig: 


is a Den of Thieves, they are instructed in the Villainous Trade 
from their Cradles and Hand it down as an Inheritance to 
Posterity, and tho’ the rest of the Camerons are not so 
Inafamous as the Locharkeg People, yet few of them are free 
from either Theft, Receipt or Concealment. 


Bruce also found Knoydart, the Highlands within the 
Highlands, also to be “the perfect Den of Thieves and Robbers”. 
Such disparaging sentiments not only justified the forfeiture of the 
Jacobite clan elite but also punitive reprisals against Roman 
Catholics and, more especially, the Episcopalian non-jurors who 
refused to take oaths of loyalty or make any formal recognition of 
the Hanoverian dynasty which had finally replaced the exiled 
house of Stuart in 1714.” 

In turn, Lochaber was marked out for exemplary action that 
more than hinted at a prototype for ethnic cleansing. Less than two 
months after his vicious victory at Culloden on 16 April 1746, 
William, Duke of Cumberland, actively contemplated 
transporting all the Jacobite clans from Lochaber until further 
enquiries suggested this policy was not cost-effective. Although 
Cumberland instead opted for slaughter and starvation, this did 
not check the underlying growth of population in Lochaber or 
elsewhere in the Gaidhealtachd since the outset of the eighteenth 
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century. Population growth compounded the problem of surplus 
agricultural labour lacking gainful employment outwith sowing, 
harvesting and marketing. Notwithstanding a dearth of accurate 
statistical information, there is clear evidence of more intensive 
commercial exploitation of Highland estates that encouraged 
clansmen to apply their energies to land reclamation, enclosures 
and afforestation. Estates also diversified their labour 
requirements by exploiting extractive industries and promoting 
textile manufactures and fishing well before the purported era of 
improvements in the later eighteenth century. Population pressure 
continued to be relieved by military recruitment, by episodic and 
permanent migration to Ulster and the American colonies and by 
seasonal and temporary migration to work in Lowland farms and 
coastal towns. At the same time, there was no subsistence crisis; a 
situation only partially attributable to the increased cultivation of 
potatoes. The high returns from the droving trade in black cattle, 
which encouraged a growth of consumerism, also allowed 
clansmen to permanently settle on shielings as they now had the 
purchasing power to buy the grain that could not be sown on hill 
pastures. On the one hand, the high returns from droving can be 
viewed as making the ‘lifting’ of cattle a more remunerative 
enterprise. On the other hand, as the commercial viability of 
estates was increasingly tied to the droving trade, chiefs and 
leading gentry were less inclined to tolerate the activities of 
caterans, even in Lochaber. Thus, in 1723, the Camerons 
reputedly made a band among themselves not to take fascal 
money, with summary justice being inflicted in the event of 
complicity with caterans. Central government, in turn, was now 
prone to condemn banditry as much for its commercial as its 
social impact.” An anonymous memorial presented in 1747 
claimed that the droving trade was losing £37,000 sterling per 
annum through theft. Before this figure 1s accepted uncritically, it 
requires to be broken down further. The annual value of the actual 
livestock lost was no more than £5,000 from a trade that was 
generating well in excess of £100,000. Recovery expenses for lost 
cattle were computed at £2000, with blackmail and watch money 
at £5000. Under stocking as a result of theft was rather generously 
estimated to be £15,000 and the remaining £10,000 was rather 
loosely apportioned to additional expenses arising from herding. 
These losses were easily absorbed by a trade enjoying increased 
demand with the growth in urban markets through 
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industrialisation in the British Isles from the mid-eighteenth 
century.” 

A more serious factor allowing banditry to flourish was the 
negligent attitude of central government towards the governance 
of Scotland. Following the abolition of the Scottish Privy Council 
in 1708, no effort was made by British governments to work co- 
operatively with the chiefs and leading gentry of the clans. Rather 
than calling the clan elite annually to account, governments relied 
on occasional bribery and pensions in the forlorn hope that the 
clans would abandon Jacobitism. However, the independent 
companies, which were used to curtail banditry and enforce the 
collection of taxes in the Restoration era, were revived fitfully in 
the reign of William of Orange and again after the “15. But these 
companies were not averse to extortion and local partiality in their 
operations. Although the independent companies were revitalised 
under General Wade from 1725, they were viewed as no more 
than supplementary assistance to the regular forces whose 
barracks began to litter the Highlands. From 1739, these 
companies were regularised as the Black Watch, but the 
expansion in their numbers had led to commands passing to highly 
disreputable characters, such as Coll MacDonald of Barrisdale the 
younger. As unreconstructed caterans, they had the audacity to 
introduce blackmail into Lochaber and impose this exaction on 
clansmen with more than a hint of torture. In effect, these 
companies represented the state sponsorship of banditry. This 
intrusive behaviour introduced an element of social and political 
protest to freelance banditry in the Gaidhealtachd, which now 
drew meaningful parallels with the more sustained activities of the 
rapparees in ireland.” A further element in this process was the 
tenurial changes being introduced in Mull, Morvern and Tiree 
from 1737, on estates formerly belonging to the Macleans of 
Duart that had been appropriated finally by the house of Argyll at 
the Revolution of 1689-91. These tenurial changes introduced the 
principle of competitive bidding into Highland estate management 
that set the lesser gentry against their clansmen for leases to 
townships. The profitability of the droving trade encouraged high 
bidding often beyond the means of clansmen. The resultant 
proliferation of single-tenant farms over traditional townships of 
multiple-tenants led to the shedding of labour and to the 
downward social mobility of farmers obliged to become day 
labourers. The lifting of cattle became a means of protesting 
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against these changes as against the forfeiture of the estates of 
Jacobite chiefs and leading gentry in the wake of the ’15 and the 
°45. Changes in the land-market through forfeiture or enforced 
sales brought in visionary Lowland landlords, such as Sir 
Alexander Murray of Stanhope and exploitive asset strippers such 
as the York Buildings Company of London. The efforts of the 
former to transform Ardnamurchan and Sunart through 
commercial diversification and improved transport links to 
southern markets, and of the latter to develop extractive industries 
by importing miners and other labourers to Strontian, were not 
appreciated by displaced clansmen, mainly Camerons, who 
protested by lifting cattle and destroying attempted enclosures, 
mine workings and other property.” 


IV 

Banditry as a form of social protest took on an added political and 
social dimension in the wake of the °45 when former Jacobite 
activists, such as John Roy Stewart, Iain Dubh ‘Sergeant Mor’ 
Cameron, John Gunn, Patrick Grant and Robert Ban Robertson 
led cateran bands which operated as a guerrilla resistance into the 
1750s. Their activities, on the one hand, justified a continuing, 
military presence in the Highlands but, on the other, exacted 
reprisals against the more enthusiastic exponents of the 
government’s brutalising policies against the erstwhile Jacobite 
clans.” Assassination as a means of political protest ended in 1752 
with the murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure, the government 
agent on forfeited Lochaber estates who was known as the ‘Red 
Fox’. The show trial and execution for James Stewart of the Glens 
for a murder in which he had no demonstrable part seemed to have 
succeeded in dissuading the people of Lochaber from further 
expressions of civil disobedience for political purposes. The 
subsequent wholesale recruitment of Highlanders into British 
imperial service from the Seven Years War (1756-63) certainly 
facilitated the containment of banditry through military 
redeployment.” However, the tradition of civil disobedience that 
can be directly traced back to the bandit activities of the Lochaber 
clans undoubtedly lived on in the area’s partiality for the illicit 
distilling of whisky and its cavalier disregard for the game laws! 


Allan I. Macinnes 
Professor of Early Modern History, University of Strathclyde 
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THE POETRY OF THE EMIGRANT GENERATION 
ROBERT DUNBAR' 
18th April, 2003 


Marjory Harper begins her study of Scottish emigration in the 
nineteenth century with the claim that “[t]he Scots have always 
been a restless people”, and notes that since the Middle Ages, at 
least, “Scots had habitually sought adventure or sanctuary in 
England and throughout Europe, before they began to turn their 
eyes westward” (Harper, 2003, p. 1). Such a description could be 
applied as much to Gaels as to other Scots, but the focus of this 
paper will be narrower: the period, beginning in the 1730s and 
lasting until the early 1860s, during which Highland overseas 
emigration was particularly significant. The main patterns of this 
emigration are now fairly well known.’ The first destinations were 
Britain’s American colonies, such as Georgia, upper New York, 
and especially Carolina, although by the 1760s there were 
settlements in what is now the Canadian province of Prince 
Edward Island and by the 1770s in Nova Scotia. The outbreak of 
the American War of Independence in the 1770s greatly reduced 
all Highland emigration to the New World, and upon its 
resumption, what is now Canada’ became the main destination. 
The upper New York settlement largely relocated to Glengarry 
County, in eastern Ontario, and this settlement was greatly 
expanded through subsequent waves of emigration which lasted 
until the early nineteenth century (McLean, 1991). Even larger 
numbers came to Prince Edward Island (see Campey, 2001) and 
eastern Nova Scotia, particularly the present-day counties of 
Pictou and Antigonish on the eastern mainland, and Cape Breton 
Island (Campey, 2004, Kennedy, 2002, and Campbell and 
MacLean, 1974). By the 1840s, these districts were largely settled, 
and the final waves of Highland emigrants during this main period 
of emigration went to other parts of Canada, including the eastern 
townships of Quebec (Bennett, 1998), various districts in Ontario 
(Campey, 2005), the prairies, as well as to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

This paper will concentrate on Gaelic poetry composed in the 
New World communities to which Highlanders emigrated during 
the main period of emigration. In addition to its intrinsic value, 
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this body of poetry gives us a unique insight into the perceptions 
of the Gaelic emigrants themselves, enriching our understanding 
of two Gaidhealtachds, one, in the Old World, in a state of 
increasing crisis brought about by the cataclysmic changes that 
occurred in the wake of Culloden, and the other, in the New 
World, in its birth pangs. In particular, this body of poetry 
provides us with a greater understanding of the motivations and 
expectations of the Gaelic emigrants in setting out for the New 
World, and of the manner in which they coped with the challenges 
and opportunities that the New World provided. 

Emphasis will necessarily be given to Gaelic poetry composed 
in North America, particularly in eastern Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, primarily because the sources, both printed and 
oral, associated with these settlements are the most plentiful. This 
is not surprising: these settlements experienced the heaviest and 
most sustained Highland immigration, and the Gaelic language 
survived significantly longer there than in other areas of Highland 
settlement. For example, Gaelic appears to have been fairly 
widely spoken in the most important of the American Highland 
settlements, those of the upper Cape Fear River district of North 
Carolina, until the 1860s, and there was a Gaelic printing press in 
Fayetteville during the first part of the nineteenth century (Kelly, 
1998, pp. 106-114); however, the printed record is not extensive, 
and the complete demise of Gaelic by the twentieth century has 
deprived us of an oral tradition on which to draw. Highland 
emigration to Australia tended to be later than to North America — 
generally, from the 1830s — but the nature of settlement seems to 
have differed, and this has limited the amount of surviving 
material. The pattern of Highland emigration to and settlement in 
places like Ontario, Prince Edward Island and eastern Nova Scotia 
tends to have been characterised by family- and community-based 
group migration and group settlement in relatively isolated 
farming communities. Their Highland character was subsequently 
reinforced by the arrival of friends and relations from Scotland. In 
the context of such settlement patterns, the fact of emigration was, 
as John Shaw has argued, “an hiatus rather than a near-fatal blow” 
for the Gaelic migrant (Shaw, 1996, p. 347). The pattern in 
Australia was considerably different: 


Australia attracted fewer settlers [than Canada], not least 
because the lateness of its settlement meant that kin or 
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community networks had already been established in North 
America and the ‘pull’ factors were stronger from that part of 
the world. The voyage to Australia was long and arduous, at 
least three times as expensive, and very little effort was made to 
allow Highland emigrants to settle in communal groups; the 
majority being dispersed according to the needs of rural 
employers, or, at certain times, by the attractions of the 
goldfields. (Cardell and Cumming, 1999, p. 22). 


Recent research has, however, uncovered a range of Gaelic 
material from the United States (see, for example, Newton, 2001) 


and Cumming, 2003),* and some of the poetry contained in such 
sources was produced by poets of the emigrant generation. 

The poetry of the emigrant generation is not as well known as it 
could be. There has been one modern collection based on poetry 
of this generation, Margaret MacDonell’s invaluable The 
Emigrant Experience (MacDonell, 1982), one fine modern 
collection based on the work of a single poet of the emigrant 
generation, Effie Rankin’s As a’ Bhraighe/Beyond the Braes: The 
Gaelic Songs of Allan the Ridge MacDonald 1794-1868 (Rankin, 
2004), and a number of poems attributable to emigrant poets have 
appeared in other relatively recent collections.” Much poetry 
composed by poets of the emigrant generation was also published 
in late nineteenth- or early twentieth-century collections, such as 
Vincent MacLellan’s Failte Cheap Breatuinn (MacLellan, 1891) 
and Alexander Maclean Sinclair’s Clarsach na Coille (Sinclair, 
1881, MacDougall, 1928),° as well as in Nova Scotian newspapers 
such as the Antigonish Casket, Mac-Talla, and Mosgladh. With 
the exception of Clarsach na Coille, all of the foregoing editions 
were published in Canada. Some scholars have addressed at least 
part of this body of work in a relatively comprehensive way, 
though by and large, they are either from or are working in the 
New World. There has been relatively less work done in Scotland 
on the poetry of the emigrant generation." In his recent collection 
of nineteenth-century Gaelic poetry, Prof Donald Meek identifies 
emigration as one of the thirteen major themes of the century, and 
provides a selection of emigrant poetry and a brief commentary 
(Meek, 2003). Otherwise, though, poetry of the emigrant 
generation has been given little sustained attention in Scotland. In 
the only comprehensive modern overview of Gaelic poetry, for 
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example, Prof Derick Thomson devotes less than two pages to the 
entire body of Gaelic poetry composed outside of Scotland. and 
this is in keeping with his assessment of the subject matter: 


The links with the Scottish tradition were closely kept; there 
were occasional new themes suggested by the new environment, 
but no new voice or style. (Thomson, 1990, p. 221). 


With respect to the poetry of the emigrant generation, at least, 
there is an element of truth in Prof Thomson’s assessment. In 
terms of style, rhetoric and metre, this poetry was generally 
conservative. Composed to be sung, the emigrant poets generally 
drew on well-known Old Country airs. Although most of the 
poetry dates from the early to mid-nineteenth century, much of it 
has an eighteenth-century feel. This is not surprising, as many of 
the emigrant poets reached maturity in Scotland at the end of the 
eighteenth or early in the nineteenth century, and were familiar 
with and influenced by the great body of work from the eighteenth 
century. 

The thematic developments, correctly attributed by Prof 
Thomson to the new environment, were, however, more dramatic 
than he suggests, and older styles and rhetorical devices were 
deployed in new ways for quite distinct purposes. Out of this, a 
distinctive Gaelic voice emerged, and one which had two 
overriding concerns. The first was to help Gaels to make sense of 
the experience of emigration. The second, closely related to the 
first, was to lay the foundations for a sustainable Gaelic 
community in the New World. Gaelic poetry was used by the 
poets of the emigrant generation in much the same fashion as it 
had traditionally been used in the Old World — to define and 
reinforce the values of their society, particularly at times of crisis 
(see, for example, MacInnes, 1976-78) — and for the poets of the 
emigrant generation, there was no greater crisis than that brought 
on by the departure from the Old World and the challenge of 
rebuilding Gaelic communities in the New. Their descendants 
often repeat that, in leaving Scotland, their ancestors were 
motivated by the thoughts of a better life in the New World. This 
is generally borne out in the poetry, but the definition of the “good 
life’ for the emigrant Gaels was not simply one that was 
materially better, but one that held out the possibility of 
maintaining traditional Gaelic values and of sustaining Gaelic 
communities. The emigrant poetry, then, is a poetry of community 
building. 
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I. THE POETS AND THEIR HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

The extent of poetic activity in the emigrant communities over the 
last 250 years is not well appreciated. A survey of primarily Nova 
Scotian print sources since 1900 has unearthed almost 200 Gaelic 
poets working in Nova Scotia (Kennedy, 2002, p. 125). About 
thirty of these were emigrant poets. Given that much poetry was 
never written down, or was transcribed in manuscripts that have 
been lost or destroyed, there were likely many more. For most of 
these poets, only one or two of their poems or songs have 
survived, but for a small number, we have a more extensive 
record. This is due to two factors: first, the volume and quality of 
the output itself, meaning that much more survived in the oral 
tradition and featured more prominently in the New World printed 
sources which began to emerge in the early 1830s’; and, second, 
the work of certain families such as the “Ridge” MacDonalds and 
the Maclean Sinclairs, literate Gaels who descended from the old 
Highland “learned classes” and who actively preserved poetry 
composed by family members and other esteemed poets from their 
locales." 

The poets for whom we have a more sizeable record include 
John MacRae, “Iain mac Mhurchaidh”, a native of Kintail and a 
poet who is still well-known in Scotland. Although his dates are 
unclear, he 1s thought to have emigrated to North Carolina in 
about 1774 and to have died about 1780. Like many Gaels in the 
American colonies, Iain mac Mhurchaidh apparently sided with 
the British in the American Revolutionary War, and suffered 
accordingly." 

The most well-known and prolific of the emigrant poets is John 
MacLean, “Iain mac Ailein™™, (“John, son of Allan”, 1787-1848), 
a native of Caolas, Tiree, who emigrated to Upper Barney’s River, 
Pictou County, in 1819, and who is known to this day in Scotland 
as “Bàrd Thighearna Chola” (“The Poet to the Laird of Coll”), and 
in Nova Scotia as “Bàrd Abhainn Bharnaidh” (“The Barney’s 
River Poet”) or, simply, “Am Bard MacGilleain” (“The Bard 
MacLean”). He ultimately settled at Glenbard, Antigonish 
County, in about 1830. 

Other important and prolific emigrants to Nova Scotia include 
three other poets who ended up in Antigonish County. One is 
Allan MacDonald, “Ailean a’ Ridse” (Allan “the Ridge”, 1794- 
1868), a native of the Braes of Lochaber who emigrated in 1816. 
He first settled at Mabou Ridge — from whence the family nick- 
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name — but moved in 1847 to South River, Antigonish County 
(Rankin, 2004). Why both the Bard MacLean and Allan “the 
Ridge” would, after the back-breaking work of clearing the land, 
have relocated is not altogether clear. In the case of the Bard 
MacLean, the reasons may have been both social and practical: 
Upper Barney’s River was relatively remote from other Gaelic 
settlements, and was not particularly good farmland, and in 
Glenbard, he obtained better land, and was part of a vibrant 
community of Gaels largely from the mainland Clanranald, 
Glengarry and Chisholm lands, territories which he knew from 
trips to the Scottish mainland prior to emigration. With respect to 
Allan “the Ridge”, John Shaw relates an interesting oral tradition 
which has survived in Nova Scotia: 


[A]s Allan was burning a pile of stumps [at Mabou Ridge] left 
over from clearing land when his wife, standing in the doorway, 
perceived the shape of a horse (riochd eich) in the flames. Both 
agreed that this was a serious portent of ill-luck and that they 
must leave the farm immediately. (Shaw, 1996, p. 347). 


As Effie Rankin notes, there may also have been more prosaic 
reasons at work: there had been a series of poor harvests in Cape 
Breton in the years preceding the move, and Allan “the Ridge” 
may have been attracted by better land in Antigonish County 
(Rankin, 2004, p. 31 and note 103). Antigonish County’s well- 
established communities of West Highland Gaels made it an 
important centre of artistic activity in the immediate post- 
settlement era (see, generally, MacLean, 1976), and this would 
also have made it an attractive destination for both poets. Another 
important emigrant poet was Allan the Ridge’s cousin, John 
MacDonald, “Iain Sealgair” (John “the Hunter”, 1795-1853), who 
emigrated somewhat later than Allan “the Ridge’, in 1834, and 
who also settled at Mabou Ridge, although unlike his cousin, he 
remained in Cape Breton. 

Two other important emigrant poets who resided in Antigonish 
County were John MacGillivray and Alexander MacDonald. John 
MacGillivray, “Jain a’ Phiobaire” (“John, of the Piper’, or 
simply “The Piper MacGillivray”, c. 1784-1860"), was a native of 
Arisaig, Scotland. He lived for several years with and was 
patronized by Alexander MacDonald of Glenaladale, “Alasdair 
Ruadh”, or “Fear a’ Ghlinne” (d. 1815), who maintained the 
famous galley An Dubh Ghleannach on Loch Shiel, and who in 
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1815 erected the commemorative statute at Glenfinnan in honour 
of the Highland soldiers who had fought for the Jacobite cause. 
Indeed, it appears that the Piper MacGillivray was the piper 
referred to in the poem “An Dubh-Ghleannach”, composed by 
Allan MacDougall, “Ailean Dall”, the blind poet-fiddler of 
Glencoe — who later acted as poet to Alasdair Ranaldson 
MacDonell, chief of Glengarry — in honour of Fear a’ Ghlinne’s 
boat: “Dh’aithnich mi meòir ghrinn a’ Bhraghaich”’ 
(MacDougall, 1928, p. 236). There is an etching of the Piper 
MacGillivray in the National Museum of Scotland, although the 
piper was mistakenly identified as “John MacDonald, Piper to 
Glenaladale” (Cheape, 1994, p. 5). The Piper MacGillivray 
emigrated to Canada in 1818 and took up a farm at Highfield, near 
Malignant Brook, Antigonish County, where his primary activity 
was farming, until 1840, when he began teaching at schools at 
MacCara’s Brook and then at Maryvale, Antigonish County. 
Sadly, this poet’s house caught fire a few years before his death, 
and his manuscripts were destroyed; in spite of this, a number of 
his songs have come down to us (see, generally, MacDougall, 
1928, pp. 234-236). 

Alexander MacDonald, “Bard na Ceapaich” (“The Keppoch 
Bard”, 1820-1904), the last of the four significant emigrant poets 
who ultimately settled in Antigonish County, was born at Glenuig, 
Moidart, and emigrated as a boy to the Keppoch, Antigonish 
County, in 1829 or 1830 — a settlement very close to Glenbard, to 
which the Bard MacLean had, as noted, moved at about this same 
time. The Keppoch Bard left the Keppoch in 1880 to be with his 
sons, who had moved to Springhill, Nova Scotia, and this is where 
he died (MacLeòid, 1970, p. 30).'’ MacDougall tells us that 
Alexander Maclean Sinclair had a particularly high opinion of the 
Keppoch Bard: 


Is e bard comharraichte a bha an Alasdair MacDhomhnaill. Am 
beachd ceud fhear-deasachaidh an leabhair so [i.e. Maclean 
Sinclair], b’ e bard Gàidhlig a b’ fheàrr an America an uair a bha 
e beò." (MacDougall, 1928, p. 250). 


One further emigrant poet for whom we have a considerable 
number of poems is Donald MacLellan (1807-1890), a native of 
Gleneig, Morar, who emigrated with his family as a boy of twelve, 
in 1819, settling at South West Margaree, Inverness County, Cape 
Breton. The family had apparently sailed on the Economy, the 
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same ship which carried the Bard MacLean; the young MacLellan 
even learned a song from the bard, “Oran do Mhac ‘ic Alasdair’ 
(MacLellan, 1891, p. vi). Donald MacLellan was a blacksmith; he 
learned both his trade, and the French language, from a Mr. 
LeNoir, an Acadian from Arichat, Cape Breton, and it is recorded 
that the poet “could understand and converse with ease and grace” 
in four languages (Gaelic, French and presumably English; the 
fourth was not recorded, but it may have been Mi *kmag, the 
language of the local aboriginal people). After marriage, he settled 
at Strathlorne, Inverness County, and resided there until 1868, 
when he relocated to Grand Mira, Cape Breton County, a district 
with strong Morar connections (MacLellan, 1891, pp. ii-vi). 
This relatively small group of emigrant poets shared a number 
of similarities. First, they were largely of the old Gaelic “learned 
orders”: they tended to be from families in which there was an 
existing poetic or Gaelic arts tradition, and were often esteemed 
and patronised for their artistic talents. The Bard MacLean is a 
good example. He was a member of the old Clan MacLean 
aristocracy, as his paternal ancestors were of the Treshnish branch 
of the MacLeans of Ardgour.” There were good poets amongst his 
ancestors on both sides: his paternal ancestors included the Tiree 
poet Archibald Maclean, and his great-grandfather on his 
mother’s side was Neil Lamont — like the Bard MacLean, he also 
served as poet to the Laird of Coll — one of whose poems appears 
in Na Baird Thirisdeach (Camshron, 1932). In addition to being a 
poet, the Bard MacLean was apparently a well-known and 
respected singer and tradition bearer, whose “stores of 
information connected with the Highland clans and poets were 
very great”; literate in both Gaelic and English, he had also read 
most of the great early published collections of Gaelic poetry, 
such as Ronald MacDonald’s Eigg Collection, Patrick Turner’s 
collection, A. and D. Stewart’s collection and Smith’s Seann 
Dana (MacDougall, 1928, p. xiv, xx; Maclean Sinclair, 1881, p. 
xxiii). The Bard MacLean was also an important collector; he 
compiled a sizeable manuscript of Gaelic poetry on a tour of the 
mainland West Highlands in about 1815, some of which he 
published in his 1818 collection Orain Nuadh Ghaedhlach (Mac 
Illeain, 1818), which included important poems by Mairi nighean 
Alasdair Ruaidh (Mary MacLeod), Mairearad nighean Lachlainn 
and Alexander MacKinnon, the Morar bard. The daughter of Dr 
Hector Maclean of Grulin, Mull, also entrusted the Bard MacLean 
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with the very important collection made by her father over several 
decades until about 1768, which the Bard brought with him to 
Nova Scotia. Finally, as already noted, he was the poet to the 
Laird of Coll, and although this was largely an honorific title, 
rather than one based on more material forms of patronage, it 
nonetheless indicated the poet’s rank and prestige. 

The Piper MacGillivray was of an old Mull and North Argyll 
family (Cheape, 1994, p. 14), and was, as noted, a skilled piper 
who was patronised by MacDonald of Glenaladale. He had 
already composed poetry of note before emigration, at least one 
piece of which was included in Patrick Turner’s collection, and 
had made the well-known song “Oran Allabain Suiridh”, also 
known by its first line, “Thug mi ’n oidhche a-raoir “san airigh”. 
Maclean Sinclair noted that he was an excellent Gaelic scholar, 
and was also an exceptional tradition-bearer: according to 
Maclean Sinclair, he was “perhaps the best seanachaidh that has 
ever come to this country”. The Piper MacGillivray also published 
a very good Gaelic catechism. Allan “the Ridge” and his cousin 
John “the Hunter” were both of the MacDonald of Bohuntin 
aristocracy; indeed, Allan “the Ridge” was the son of Alasdair 
Ruadh, the last “ceann-taighe” or chief representative of this clan, 
who were also known as “Sliochd an Taighe”. Being members of 
a cadet branch of Clan Donald of Keppoch, both poets could claim 
to be related to Sileas na Ceapaich (see Rankin, 2004). John 
MacRae was a bard of considerable merit and great popularity in 
his native Kintail who was more given to poetic and social 
pursuits than hard labour. A ground officer, deer stalker and 
forester on the Earl of Seaforth’s estates in Kintail and Lochalsh, 
he was apparently the grandnephew of Duncan MacRae, to whom 
the Fernaig manuscript is attributed (MacDonell, 1982, p. 26), The 
Keppoch Bard’s uncle and several siblings were apparently of the 
officer class in the British army,” an indication that he too 
belonged to a family of some social standing. 

Other emigrant poets for whom we have a reasonably good 
record were clergymen, and men of considerable learning. These 
include the Rev James MacGregor (1759-1830), a native of St. 
Fillans, Loch Earn, Perthshire, who studied literature at Edinburgh 
University and theology with the Rev. William Moncrieff at 
Alloa. MacGregor emigrated to Pictou in 1786, where he was an 
important pioneer minister to the Presbyterian Gaels of Pictou 
County (Maclean Sinclair, 1880, pp. 145-147). The Rev. Duncan 
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Black Blair (1815-1893) was a native of Strachur, Cowal. After 
studying at Edinburgh University and receiving his license to 
preach from Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, he emigrated to Canada in 
1846, settling at Barney’s River and Blue Mountain, Pictou 
County, where he served as minister (MacDonell, 1982, p. 100). 
Fr. Allan MacLean (1811-1872) was a native of Moidart. He 
apparently trained for the priesthood at the Scots College in Spain, 
and he emigrated to Cape Breton in 1857, where he served as 
parish priest in Judique.” 

Certainly, many of the emigrant poets were of humbler origins 
and had less formal education, and the work of such poets is also 
well-represented in the surviving corpus; as we shall see, much of 
their poetry Is also both interesting and of a high quality. 
Nevertheless, the emigrant poets for whom we have a 
comparatively larger and more complete body of work were 
disproportionately of backgrounds of the sort described above. It 
is also true, however, that the environment of the New World 
tended to act as a great social leveller. Aside from the clergymen- 
poets, the emigrant poets were largely pioneer farmers. They 
moved from a society which, in spite of the terminal decline of the 
clan system, was still an hierarchical one, to one in which virtually 
all of the settlers had many of the same opportunities, including 
ownership of their own land — usually 100 or 200 acre parcels — 
and faced many of the same obstacles, including the necessity of 
clearing, planting and harvesting that land. Their lives were filled 
with incredibly hard toil, and material progress no longer turned 
on the vagaries of birth or patronage. In short, they moved into 
what could be described as a democratic environment. 


IH. THE POETRY 

As noted earlier, a large part of the poetry of the emigrant 
generation was concerned with two overriding purposes. The first 
was to help Gaels to make sense of the experience of emigration. 
The second was to lay the foundations for a sustainable Gaelic 
community in the New World. Each of these will be considered in 
turn. 


A. Making Sense of Emigration 

In the large body of Gaelic praise poetry that was composed in the 
traditional Gaelic society which had all but disappeared by the end 
of the main period of Highland emigration, there has been 
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identified a distinct code of rhetoric, encompassing a large 
number of motifs, images and concepts. In his highly influential 
analysis of this “panegyric code”, Dr John MacInnes has explored 
both the nature of this code and the ideological role it played in 
shaping Highland perceptions of appropriate — and inappropriate 
~ chiefly behaviour (see Macinnes, 1976-78). In the body of 
poetry that is concerned with making sense of the fact of 
emigration, distinct themes also emerge, and as we shall see, 
within these themes, an equally distinct set of commonplaces, a 
rhetorical “code”, also emerges. Three such themes are of 
particular importance. First, many of the emigrant poets reflect on 
the conditions in Scotland which caused them to consider 
emigration, and in this poetry, an identifiable rhetorical code 
emerges. While this poetry is shot through with a sense of 
hardship and even oppression caused by the changes which swept 
through the Highlands during the main period of emigration, it 
does not suggest that Gaels were merely helpless victims, forced 
unwillingly into exile. Rather, for many poets of the emigrant 
generation, emigration was a rational and even, for some, a 
divinely-inspired solution to the problems that they faced. In spite 
of the hardship and oppression, we see in this poetry a mature and 
self-reliant people. Second, for some of the poets of the emigrant 
generation, the experience of the New World was, on the whole, 
apparently a negative one, in spite of the conditions in Scotland 
that had caused them to move, and in this poetry, a distinct 
rhetoric or code of dispraise of the New World emerges. Finally, 
many of the poets found that emigration did to a greater or lesser 
degree fulfill its promise, and in their poetry, a distrinct rhetoric of 
praise emerges which to some extent responds to the rhetoric of 
dispraise. Like the “panegyric code”, both the code of dispraise 
and of praise for the New World was meant to shape perceptions, 
both amongst the New World Gaels and those of friends and 
neighbours who stayed behind in Scotland, and in the case of the 
latter, to shape choices, as well. What emerges in the codes of 
dispraise and praise is a profound and serious debate involving 
two fundamental questions: did we err in coming to the New 
World, and, would those left behind in Scotland err if, in spite of 
the difficulties of life in the New World, they followed us? The 
poets are not merely giving vent to private emotions, but are 
exercising their time-honoured role as spokespersons for the wider 
community. 
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(i) The Theme of Old Country Hardship 

In the period of rapid social and economic change which swept the 
Highlands in the second half of the eighteenth century, emigration 
became an ever more popular option for Gaels, and one which the 
poets increasingly acknowledged and, in many cases, advocated. 
Rapid rent increases all over the Highlands from about 1770 led to 
extensive migrations to America, such as the one from North Uist 
in the early 1770s that John MacCodrum, “Iain mac Fhearchair” 
(“John son of Farquhar”, 1693-1779), lamented in his “Oran do na 
Fogarraich” (Matheson, 1938, pp. 196-203, Black, 2001, pp. 286- 
93). MacCodrum was very critical of the landlords for their greed 
and for abandoning the old chiefly virtues. His advice to the 
tenantry is clear: 


Triallaibh nis fhearaibh, 
Gu dùthaich gun ghainne, 
Cuiribh cùl ris an fhearann 
Chaidh thairis am màl oirbh 
Gu dùthaich a’ bhainne, 
Gu dùthaich na meala, 
Gu dùthaich an ceannaich sibh 
Fearann gu ’r n-ailgheas, 
Gu dùthaich gun aineis 
Gun chrionadh gun stanard, 
Far an cnuasaich sibh barrachd 
°S a mhaireas ri Tr laithean — 
Se °n saighdear glic fearail 
Nuair chitheadh e barrachd 
A theicheadh le ’anam 
’S nach fanadh air làraich. 


Go now, my lads, 
To a realm without want, 
Abandon the land 
Whose rent s gone too high for you 
To the land of milk, 
To the land of honey, 
To a land where you'll buy 
All the land you desire, 
To a land without poverty, 
Without blight or rationing. 
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Where you will glean more 
Than can last all your days — 
It’s the wise manly soldier 
When he saw more arriving 
Who'd escape with his life 
And not stay on the field. 


John MacCodrum did not himself emigrate, but many of the 
themes he explored in this passage also emerge in the poetry of the 
emigrant poets, as well as in the large body of nineteenth-century 
poetry of protest composed in Scotland and which culminated in 
the poetry of the land struggles of the 1880s (see, for example, 
Meek, 1995). In poems like this, we begin to see the emergence of 
a code of emigration rhetoric, in which conditions in Scotland are 
criticised and those in the New World are praised. 

Central to John MacCodrum’s argument is the theme of 
oppressive rents, and of the material poverty in which these estate 
practices resulted. John MacRae, for example, provides a fairly 
complete record of the Kintail emigrants’ complaints in his “Nise 
bhon a thachair sinn” (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 40-42), in which rent 
increases are at the very core: 


H-uile cúis “ga theannachadh, 

An t-ardachdainn ’s e ghreannaich sinn; 
Lin mhóra “bhith “gan tarrainn, 

“S Iad a’ sailleadh na cuid éisg oirnn. 


Gur iomadh latha sàraichte 

Bha mi “deanamh dìge ’s garraidhnean; 
An crodh a’ faighinn bais oirnn 

'S mi páigheadh mail gu h-éigneach. 


Mollachd air an uachdaran 

A chuir cho fad’ air chuaintean sinn, 
Airson beagan a mhàl suarach 

’S cha robh buannachd aige fhèin dheth. 


Everything is being tightened, 

The raising of rents has irritated us; 
Great nets are being hauled, 

And they are prospering from our fish. 


Many a toilsome day 
I made dykes and hedges; 
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Our cattle were dying on us 
While I paid rent with great difficulty. 


A curse upon the landlord 

Who sent us so far to sea, 

For the sake of a paltry rent 
Which was of no profit to himself. 


Calum Ban MacMhannain (1758-1829), who left Skye for 
Prince Edward Island in 1803, comments on the rapaciousness he 
experienced prior to his departure (MacDonell, 1982, p. 110): 


Ged a rachamaid gu feill 

’S ged a reiceamaid treud 

'S ged a gheibheamaid feich gu leòir air, 
Thig am Baillidh mun cuairt 

Leis na sumanaidh chruaidh 

’S bheir e h-uile dad uainn dheth còmhla. 


Although we might go to market 

And although we might sell our herd 

And although we'd get a good enough price for it, 
The bailiff will come around 

With the cruel summons 

And take the whole amount from us. 


The root of the problem, however, is perceived to be the 
replacement of older Highland values of kindness to the tenantry 
by more commercial values. In “Bhon a sguir mi phaigheadh 
mail” (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 36-40), for example, John MacRae 
both comments on this change in values, and, in his view, its 
ultimate futility: 

Teirgidh "chuid dhan duine chrion 

Nach d’ rinn bonn do dh’fhialachd riamh; 

Their fear eile sin nach fhiach 

A chaith e trian dheth làthaichean. 


Mairidh “chuid dhan duine choir; 
Gheibh càch dheth furan gu leòr. 
Bidh pailteas aige ri “bheo 

Ged ’s neònach le fear glèidhidh e. 


The wealth of the miser will dwindle 
For he was never given to generosity; 
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Another man will say that what he’s spent 
In a third of his days isn’t worth the effort. 


The gentle man’s means will not diminish; 
Though his bounty extends to all. 

He will have plenty always 

To the astonishment of the frugal one. 


The criticism of such changes is also a common theme in 
nineteenth-century Gaelic poetry composed in Scotland, although 
it has been argued that the poets of the Highlands were generally 
reluctant to blame the landlords for such changes, instead 
assigning fault to the estate factors. Indeed, Sorley MacLean has 
described this tendency as a “weakness in confusing the cause and 
effect of the Clearances”, and as “one of the intellectual failings of 
19th century poetry” (MacGill-eain, 1985, p. 59). The emigrant 
poets also apportioned blame to the factors for this change in 
values and practices. Calum Ban MacMhannain points to the 
factor in his “Imrich nan Eileanach” (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 106- 
112): 


B’ e sin fitheach gun agh 

Tha air tighinn an drasd’, 

'S e “na Bhàillidh an áite ’n Leòdaich; 
Umaidh ardanach, cruaidh, 

’S e gun iochd ris an tuath, 

E gun taise, gun truas, gun trocair. 

'S beag an t-ioghnadh e fhèin 

*Bhith gun chàirdeas fon ghréin... 


It is a miserable raven 

Who has come to us now 

As bailie in place of MacLeod,” 

A haughty, harsh brute, 

Without clemency for the tenantry, 
Without compassion, pity or mercy. 
Little wonder that he himself, 

Has no friends under the sun... 


However, the emigrant poets were also not reluctant to lay the 
blame squarely at the door of the landlords, and in this respect, 
their poetry is somewhat different from some of that which 
emerged in nineteenth century Gaelic Scotland. Perhaps because 
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they were now free of landlordism, they felt a greater freedom to 
give vent to their feelings. Thus, Calum Bàn MacMhannain also 
identifies the landlord, probably the second Lord MacDonald, 
who succeeded the unpopular Sir Alexander,” as a culprit; if the 
Islanders came to the New World, Calum Ban argues, “’N sin cha 
bhiodh iad an taing MhicDhòmhnaill”. In “B? fhearr leam gun 
cluinninn uaibh sgeula” (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 32-34), John 
MacRae offers this commentary on the desperate condition of 
both the landless peasantry and the tenant farmer in Kintail, likely 
in the early 1770s, and he does not spare the chieftain from 
criticism: 


°M fear ’tha falamh chan eil diù dha 
Ge b’ fheàrr e na triùir an carraid. 


Aig uachdaran cha bhi spèis dha 
Bho nach fhaic e ’spreidh ’sna gleannaibh. 


'M fear °g am bi ni cuirear saradh ann 
Gus am pàighear mal an fhearainn. 


Cuiridh ’dhaoine fèin e suarach 
’S e mo thruaighe ’n duine falamh. 


The man who has nothing is ignored 
Though he’s better than three in battle. 


His laird has no regard for him 
Since he doesn't see his herd in the glens. 


He who has property will be distrained 
Until his land rental is paid. 


His own people will despise him 
Pity the man of no means. 


The martial abilities of such men, alluded to in the first verse 
quoted — once their main virtue and the measure of the chief's 
power and prestige — are no longer relevant in the new 
commercialised order of the Highlands. The replacement of 
fighting men by sheep and the consequent loss of fighting men to 
the kingdom was a common theme in nineteenth century Gaelic 
poetry of protest, and also in the poetry of the emigrant 
generation. In “An Imrich”, for example, Rory Roy MacKenzie, 
who claimed descent from the the MacKenzies of Applecross and 
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who was one of the Earl of Selkirk’s colonists who came to Prince 
Edward Island at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
comments on the conditions which led to emigration, including 
oppressive rents, indifferent landlords, and poor housing: “N 
dràsd 's ann tha sinn “nar crùban? M bothan ùdlaidh gun 
taing, Us na bailtean fo chaoraich/Aig luchd-maoine gun 
dáimh” (MacDonell, 1982, p. 114, 116). He goes on to comment 
that the loss of tenantry will leave the country exposed should the 
French invade, and that the incoming shepherds and sheep will not 
be able to defend the kingdom. These themes — direct censure of 
the chief/landlord, criticism of the changes in estate practices, and 
concern about the effects of the loss of fighting men — are brought 
together in these lines composed by Donald Chisholm, “Domhnall 
Gobha” (“Donald the Blacksmith”, 1735-1810), who was forced 
to emigrate from his native Strathglass at the age of sixty-eight 
owing to the predations inflicted on Strathglass at the turn of the 
nineteenth century by his chief, which left the glen largely 
emptied of people (“Bha mi og ann a’ Srathglais”, MacDonell, 
1982, p. 66): 


"N tacharan seo th’ air ar ceann 
Sgiot e “dhaoine ’s tha iad gann; 

’S fheàrr leis caoraich chur am fang 
Na fir an camp fo fhèileadh. 


Comunn càirdeil chan eil ann, 
Chan eil èisdeachd aig fear fann; 
Mur cuir thu caoraich ri gleann 
Bidh tu air cheann na dèirce. 


The coward who now rules us 

He evicted his people, and few remain; 
He prefers sheep to put in a fank 

Than kilted men in the army camp. 


There is no friendly society, 

There’s no hearing for the poor man, 
If you do not put sheep in the glen 
You'll bring yourself to penury. 


The whole gamut of oppression is laid bare by Allan “the 
Ridge” MacDonald, who is likewise clear-sighted about the cause 
of the problems and is unafraid of laying the blame squarely on 
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the landlords and their betrayal of traditional values (Rankin, 
2004, pp. 76-7): 


Fhuair na h-uaislean 1 dhaibh fein 
Gu’n aoibhneas a chur suas; 

Tha clann na tuath aca nan ‘sléeibhean’ 
Ann an èiginn chruaidh; 

'S ged thèid fear gu fèill le bhreacan 
Ann an dreach corr’ uair 

Chuid eile ’n tim bidh e na chileig 
Sgathach, diblidh, truagh. 


The gentry got it [i.e. the land] for themselves 
To increase their pleasure, 

They have the tenantry like slaves 

In dire distress; 

Though one might wear tartan to a fair 
Resplendent once in a while 

The rest of the time a wretch he’ll be 

Fearful, wretched and poor. 


This poem is a response to his cousin, John “the Hunter” 
MacDonald, and his poem of dispraise of the New World, “Oran 
do dh’ Aimearaga”, to which we shall return, below, and is an 
excellent example of the tradition of flyting, which continued to 
be used by later generations of New World poets. Interestingly, it 
contains an early oblique reference — the poem was likely 
composed about 1835 — to one aspect of the commercialisation of 
the Highland estates, namely the creation of sporting estates. This 
is Allan’s response to John “the Hunter’s” celebration of the deer 
hunt (Rankin, 2004, pp. 78-9): 

Ge mor do bhosd a fear na croic 

Ma ni thu a leon dhut fhein, 

Ged is staoigeach, tioram fheoil 

Bidh toireachd as do dheidh: 

Theid breith air amhaich ort gu grad 

Is gad a chur ad mheill, 

’S d?’ fhógairt thar a’ chuain air falbh 

Chionn thu *bhith sealg an fhèidh. 


Though you brag greatly about the stag 
Should you kill it for your use, 
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Even though its meat be poor and dry 
You will be prosecuted: 

They will swiftly grab you by the neck 
And put a whip to your cheek, 

You will be banished overseas 

Since vou were hunting deer. 


Allan “the Ridge” comments on the abandonment of the old 
values, and the logical conclusion to which this state of affairs 
necessarily leads: 


'S 1 n tir a dh fhag thu ’n tir gun chàirdeas 
Tir gun bhaidh ri tuath, 

Ach gu tursach tad ga fagail 

"S ànraidh thar a’ chuain: 

Daoine bochda, siol nan coitear, 

Bha gun stoc, gun bhuar, 

'S mairg a chain iad tir an àigh 

“S an d’ fhàs iad nan daoin’ uaisl’. 


The land you left is a land without charity 
Without compassion for tenants, 

But they are anguished leaving it 

And distressed at the sea-crossing: 

Poor people, the seed of cottars 

Without stock or cattle, 

Too bad some condemned the wonderful land 
Where they became gentlemen. 


John MacRae argued, in terms that echo John MacCodrum, that 
there was only one sensible response to the new environment of 
the Highlands (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 34-6): 


Falbhamaid ’s bitheadh beannachd Dhe leinn; 
Triallamaid ’s riadhamaid barca. 


B’ fhearr na “bhith "fuireach fo uachdarain 
Nach fhuiling tuath a bhith aca. 
Let us depart and may God s blessing be with us; 


Let us go and charter a vessel. 


Better than to be living under landlords 
Who will not tolerate having tenants. 
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This poem, likely composed before emigration, also illustrates 
the high expectations that many an emigrant had of the New 
World; given this rhetoric, it is not surprising that, as we shall see, 
some emigrants were disappointed with what they found in the 
New World. Take this passage, from the same poem: 


Falbhaidh sinn uile gu léir 
CS beag mo spèis do dh fhear gun tapadh) 


Far am faigh sinn dheth gach seórsa 
An t-sealg as bòidhche “tha ri fhaicinn. 


Gheibh sinn fiadh is boc is maoisleach, 
’S comas na dh fhaodar thoirt asda. 


Gheibh sinn coileach-dubh is liath-chearc, 
Lachan, ialtan, is glas-gheóidh. 


Gheibh sinn bradan agus ban-iasg, 
Glas-iasg ma ’s e ’s fheárr a thaitneas, 


Nach saoil thu nach iad siud “tha uallach, 
Cha bhi buachaille gun each ac’. 


Let us all go together 
(I have little esteem for a man without courage) 


To where we'll find every kind 
Of the finest game to be seen. 


We shall get deer, buck and doe, 
And the right to take as many as we wish. 


We shall get woodcock and woodhen, 
Teals, ducks and wild geese. 


We shall get salmon and spawning fish, 
And white fish if it pleases us better. 


Imagine how prosperous they are over there, 
Even every herdsman has a horse. 


Donald Chisholm of Strathglass was somewhat more realistic in 
his expectations, and simply hoped for that which most of the 
emigrants were seeking, land of their own, free of oppressive 
rents: “Gheibh sinn acraichean bhon righ,/Tighearnan gun déan e 
dhinn;/Cha b’ ionnan ’s a bhith mar bha ’n linn/Bha ’paigheadh 
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cis do Cheusar.”” (MacDonell, 1982, p. 66). Rory Roy 
MacKenzie has similarly reasonable expectations: “Gheibh sinn 
fearann is aiteach/Anns na fàsaichean thall;/Bidh na coilltean ’ gan 
rusgadh/Ged bhiodh cuinneamh oirnn gann” (MacDonell, 1982, 
pp. 116-7). 

Finally, for many of the emigrant poets, the hardships of the Old 
World and the promise of the New were best expressed in biblical 
terms. The metaphor of the delivery of the Israelites to the 
Promised Land from their bondage in Egypt, alluded to in John 
MacCodrum’s description of the New World as the land of milk 
and honey, became a particularly important rhetorical device. 
Take, for example, the following passage from the poem “Tha mi 
faicinn iongantas” by Donald Matheson (1719-1782), a native of 
Kildonan who had emigrated to South Carolina (MacDonell, 
1982, pp. 20-6): 


Ach tha mi ’faicinn faileas 

De nithean bh’ ann bho chéin. 
Dar bha poball Israel 

"San Eiphit ann am péin; 
Thug e le lamh laidir iad 
A-mach bho Pharaoh fèin 

’S dh’ fhosgail e an cuan doibh 
Dar luathaich e ’n dèidh. 


But I see a reflection 

Of what happened long ago, 

When the people of Israel were 

In Egypt in distress; 

He brought them with a strong hand 
Away from Pharaoh himself; 

And he divided the sea for them 
When he pursued them. 


Once again, the landlords are blamed, but for Matheson, God has 
provided a refuge: 


Tha uachdarain “nan daorsainn 

Do dhaoine anns an àm, 

’Gam fuadachadh ’s "gan teannachadh 
Gu tir ni maith do °n chlann 

Ach moladh “bhith gu bràch 
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Don Ti is airde gloir, 
Fhuair a-mach am fosgladh ud 
"S dheasaich dhoibh an lòn. 


Landlords are enslaving 

The people at this time, 

Evicting them and forcing them 

To a land, a good thing for their children 
But everlasting praise 

To Him of highest glory, 

Who opened a way out there 

And prepared a livelihood for them. 


The same biblical motif is employed by Anna Gillis, a native of 
Morar. In her poem “Canada Ard”, she likens Father Alexander 
(Scotus) MacDonald, who led and accompanied Knoydart 
emigrants — herself included — to Glengarry County, Ontario, in 
1786, to Moses (MacDonell, 1982, p. 136): 


Maighstir Alasdair óg 
Mac Fear Scotais na sroil, 
Sagart beannaicht’ *bha mor le èibhneas. 


Dh’ fhalbh e leinne mar naomh 
Gus ar beatha “bhith saor 
Mar dh fhalbh iad le Maois on Eiphit. 


Young Father Alexander 
Son of Scotus of the banners 
The holy priest, full of kindness. 


Like a saint he brought us out 
So that we would be free 
Like those who followed Moses out of Egvpt. 


For a religious people — though not necessarily a heavily 
evangelised one, at least at the time of emigration — such a 
metaphor, which suggests that emigration to the New World is 
part of God’s plan, would have been particularly powerful. 


(ii) The Code of Dispraise of the New World 

For many of the emigrant poets, however, the conditions in the 
New World were a shock and a disappointment, and there 
emerges in their poetry a distinct rhetoric or code of dispraise. 
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This code has both material and social aspects. With regard to the 
material aspects, there were certainly hardships in the New World, 
and an important element is the harsh physical environment. The 
first Gaelic-speaking settlers came to a country largely 
uninhabited by European agriculturalists, and the land they 
acquired — at least, in eastern North America — was usually 
covered with a dense forest of a sort that they would never have 
seen in Scotland. The primaeval forest is the central image in the 
most famous of all of the poems of the emigrant generation, the 
Bard MacLean’s “Oran do dh’Aimearaga”, also known as “A? 
Choille Ghruamach”, or “The Gloomy Forest”, likely composed 
in 1820 or 1821, shortly after his arrival in Nova Scotia. The 
shock of the forest featured in another poem composed by John 
MacLean, “Am Mealladh”, in which the poet reports a meeting 
with an earlier settler, shortly after his arrival (Dunbar, 2007, App. 
I, Poem 27): 


Thug e leis gu culthaobh fail mi 

’ Shealltainn coille nach robh gearrta, 
“S mise ’m fear nach dèan a h-àiteach, 
Cha tugadh an Fhéinn aist’ aran.” 


He took me behind a hedge 

To show me an uncut virgin forest, 

“I’m not the one who could clear it, 

Even the Fenians couldn't make it fertile.” 


In “Oran do dh’Aimearaga”, the Bard MacLean builds on the 
theme of the practical difficulties that the forest poses for the 
settler (Dunbar, 2007, App. I, Poem 28). The forest is an almost 
insuperable barrier, and encapsulates the hardship that faces the 
settler: 


Mun déan mi àiteach ’s mun tog mi barr ann, 
'S a’ choille ghàbhaidh “chuir as a bonn, 

Le neart mo ghairdean, gum bi mi saraichte, 
Is treis air failinn mu’ fas a’ chlann. 


Before I till the soil and harvest a crop 

And dig the frightful forest from its root, 

By the strength of my arms, I'll be exhausted, 
And long in decline, before I raise my children. 
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The poet gives an extensive description of the backbreaking 
labour that is required to clear the forest and to make the land 
ready for planting: 


Gur iomadh ceum anns am bi mi ’n dèis làimh 
Mu déan mi saidhbhir mo theachd-an-tir; 

Bidh “n obair èiginn mun toir mi feum as, 

Mu dèan mi rèiteach airson a’ chroinn; 

"Cur sgonn na’ teinntean air muin a chèile 

Gu lasaich fèithean a bha ‘nam dhruim, 

’S a h-uile ball diom cho dubh a’ sealltainn, 
Bidh mi “gam shamhlachadh ris an t-suip. 


In many pursuits I'll lag behind, 

Before my livelihood makes any wealth; 

The work will be hard before I prosper, 

Before I make ready the land for the plough; 
Putting fire logs on top of each other 

I'll inflame some muscles that were in my back, 
And every part of me looking so blackened, 

I'll compare myself to the chimney sweep. 


The process the poet describes was a common one in the 
Highland settlements of eastern Nova Scotia (see Rankin, 1998, p. 
41). After the trees were felled, the stumps were left to rot, to ease 
their removal, and the cut timber was piled up and burned; the ash 
made a good fertilizer, and seed would often simply be scattered 
on the new soil that had been created in this manner, referred to 
by the Gaels as “coille dhubh” (“black forest”), or “coille loisgte” 
(“burned forest”) (Dunn, 1980, p. 29). The early settlers relied 
heavily on potatoes (MacFarlane and MacLean, p. 88), something 
else that the Bard MacLean remarked on with some bitterness in 
his poem: “’S ann tha mo chòmhnaidh air cul nam beann,/A’ 
meadhan fasaich air Abhainn Bharnaidh,/Gun dad as fhearr na 
buntàta lom”. But, in addition to the physical hardship it 
imposes, John MacLean associates the forest with darkness: 
“Nuair “thig sibh innte gur beag ’chi sibh/Ach coille dhireach 
toirt dhibh a’ speur”.® The reference is not simply to a physical 
darkness, but can also be read as describing a metaphorical 
descent into a sort of spiritual darkness that has been brought on 
by the experience of emigration; the gloom of the forest, referred 
to in the first line of the poem — “Gu bheil mi ’m ònrachd “sa 
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choill” ghruamaich”? — gives clear expression to the Bard 
MacLean’s state of mind. 

The beasts of the forests also figure prominently in the rhetoric 
of dispraise. As with the forest, the Gaels were generally 
unfamiliar with fauna such as the fox and the wolf, and these 
appear to have caused considerable fear; they are part of the 
metaphorical as well as real threat posed by the challenge of the 
virgin forest. Thus, in “Dan Cadalan Samhach, a Chuilean mo 
ruin” (MacDonell, 1982, p. 42),° the poet makes the following 
reference: “Fo dhubhar nan craobh, cha bhi h-aon againn 
beo;/Madaidh allaidh “us bèistean ag èigheach ’s gach fròig”.” 
Kenneth MacDonald comments on the beasts he encountered in 
Boularderie, Cape Breton (MacDonell, 1982, p. 100): “Coinean 
agus madadh-ruadh,/Ar leam gur h-uamhasach iad”. The 
Maclean from Raasay claims it is far better — and safer — to be in 
Scotland (MacDonell, 1982, p. 122): “Shiùbhlainn greis dhen 
anmoch ann/’S dh’ fhalbhainn ’s mi leam fhèin,/Gun eagal orm gu 
marbhte mi/Le garbh-bhiasd dhubh nan geug”.* Bears inspired 
particular fear. They were a constant threat to the settlers and to 
the little livestock that they possessed, as we see in this passage 
from the Bard MacLean’s “Òran do dh’ Aimearaga”: “Na mathain 
bhèisteil gun dèan iad èirigh’ Dhol feadh an treud ’s gura mòr an 
call”?”.* In Gaelic tradition, an aoir, or a satire, was thought to have 
the power to expel pests, and satires directed at rats were 
particularly common. This tradition was carried on by the poets of 
the emigrant tradition — the Keppoch Bard, for example, 
composed two such satires, one, “Rann do na Luchaichean’’, to 
expel mice, and one “Rann nan Rodan”, to expel rats (Matheson 
MSS, p.13, 16) — but Allan “the Ridge” MacDonald employed the 
powers of satire against bears in his “Oran a’ Mhathain” (Rankin, 
2004, p. 98), a poem rich in vituperation, and of detailed 
description of the threat these beasts posed, as the following 
passage illustrates: 


Mo mhallachd le dùrachd 

Aig an udlaiche mathain, 

'S e cho dlúth ri cú badhail 
Nach siùbhlach e! 

A bhristeas gach còmhla 

'S e “n còmhnaidh gan tathaich, 
Fear tholladh nan taighean 
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'S gan spùinneadh e: 

An dearg robair ’s am mèirleach 
Anns nach d'fhás bonn de dh’ onair 
Fear dubh an droch nadair 

Anns gach aite ri dolaidh; 

Na ’n cluinnte gur bas dhut 

'S e dh’ fhagadh mi toilicht’ 

Bhith gad ith aig na coin 

Air na dunanan. 


My fervent curses 

On the old bear, 

As swift as a stray dog 
What an athlete! 

Destroyer of every gate 
That he frequents, 
House-breaker 

And plunderer: 

Arrant thief and robber 
Without a shred of decency 
Black, ill-tempered one 
Creating mischief everywhere; 
News of your death 

Would please me 

Should the dogs devour you 
On the dung-hills. 


Effie Rankin notes that, as guns were scarce, most predators such 
as bears and foxes enjoyed their plunder with impunity, although 
Donald, the brother of Allan “the Ridge”, apparently drove a bear 
off his land with only a fire-brand and an axe, which he managed 
to drive into the animal’s rump, but which he lost when the bear 
still made off into the forest (Rankin, 2004, p. 166). In the Nova 
Scotia Gaelic tradition there are numerous songs about bears, 
often entitled “Oran a’ Mhathain” (see, for example, Creighton 
and MacLeod, 1979, pp. 86-9, and Shaw, 2000, pp. 276-8). While 
many of these songs composed by later generations were of a 
humorous nature — some, for example, describe the trials for the 
bear of living by stealing farmers’ sheep (Shaw, 1996, p. 351) — 
these songs are based not only on a close acquaintance with bears, 
but also on an intense awareness of the folk traditions articulated 
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in songs such as “Oran do dh'Aimearaga”, and of the fear with 
which the emigrant generation viewed these animals. 

Other forms of animal life were not threatening, but still 
unpleasant to the settlers (“O, Tha mise fo ghruaimean”, 
MacDonell, 1982, p. 138): “Cha cluinn sibh cuthag no gug-gùg 
ann,/Madainn chitin air braigh glinne;/Ach drumaireachd nan 
coilich-ruadha,/’S siud a’ fuaim “tha fuathach dhuinne”.” The 
mosquito, an insect which was unknown in Scotland, represented 
an even greater source of annoyance and discomfort, as evidenced 
in these lines from John MacLean’s “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga”: 


“s a’ chuileag ineach gu socach ’puinnsean 
*Gam lot gu lionmhor le rinn an lainn. 

Gun déan i m’ aodann gu h-olc a chaobadh 
Chan fhaic mi saoghal, ’s ann "bhios mi dall: 
Gun at mo shùilean le neart a cungaidh, 

Gu guineach drùidhteach le sigh a teang’. 


And the taloned insect, its poison snoutily 
Wounding me profusely with the barb of its lance. 
It will make my face come up lumpy 

UIl not see the world, I will be blind; 

My eyes will swell with the strength of its poison, 
Its tongue’s juice venomous and penetrating. 


Indeed, insects such as the mosquito are likened to the plagues 
of locusts of the Old Testament: 


Chan fhaigh mi aireamh dhiubh anns an danachd, 
Gach beothach gràineil a thogas ceann, 

'S cho liutha plàigh ann ’s a bh’ air righ Pharoah, 
Airson nan tràillean nuair "bhath e ’n camp. 


I cannot enumerate them in verses, 

Every odious beast that rears its head, 

And plagues as numerous as came to Pharaoh, 
For the slaves when he drowned his men. 


The Bard MacLean’s use of such imagery is significant. As we 
have seen, many of the emigrant poets who encouraged 
emigration or praised the New World likened emigration from 
Scotland to the deliverance of the Israelites to the Promised Land. 
Here, the poet is likening the New World to the horrors of Egypt, 
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thereby turning the motif in this rhetorical code on its head. This 
is one of many examples of how the poets would respond to 
commonplaces of the various codes as part of a sustained debate 
on the merits of emigration. 

The Gaels were also unprepared for the extreme temperatures, 
both the bitter winter cold and snow, and the oppressive summer 
heat and humidity. The cold is the main complaint of Kenneth 
MacDonald, a native of Gairloch who settled in Boularderie, Cape 
Breton, in 1842 (MacDonell, 1982, p. 98): 


Tha Ceap Breatunn seo cho fuar 
Reothadh e na cluasan fhéin; 
Thèid e cho domhain “san tuaigh 
'S i “n lasair a dh’ fhuasglas innt’ e. 


Mogais chaisionn air an t-sluagh, 
"Gan cumail bhon fhuachd gu lèir, 
"Gan gearradh à seiche chruaidh 
’S "gam fuaigheal umpa le èill. 


Nuair a thig an còta bàn 

Falaichidh e na màgain fhèin; 
Fuirichidh e leth bhliadhna slàn 

'S bidh “n talamh “na thàmh gun fheum. 


This Cape Breton is so cold 

That one’s very ears would freeze; 

It [the frost] penetrates the axe so deeply 
That only a flame can thaw it out. 


People wear white-soled moccasins 
To protect them from the cold; 
These are cut from a stiff hide 

And sewn up with a leather thong. 


When the white blanket [of snow] comes 
It will conceal all the ground beasts; 

It will stay for a full half year 

And the land remains dormant and lifeless. 


The Maclean from Raasay also remarks on the dangers of the 
cold (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 120-122): “Ged dhéanadh fear a 
dhìcheall ann/’S an t-sìde a bhith ’ga rèir,/Cùis eagail fuachd an 
fhaoillich ann/Oir redthaidh daoine “s sprèidh”. The Bard 
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MacLean’s description in “Oran do dh’ Aimereaga” of the Nova 
Scotia winter is particularly vivid, and at the end of the first verse 
quoted here, he ties in one of the other commonplaces of the 
rhetoric of dispraise, and one to which Kenneth MacDonald also 
made reference, the shockingly poor footwear of the people of the 
New World: 


Nuair “thig an geamhradh is am na dùbhlachd, 
Bidh sneachda ’dluthadh ri cul nan geug 

Gu domhain dùmhail “dol far na glùine 

Ge math an triubhsair cha déan i feum, 

Gun stocain dhúbailt” “sa mhogais chlùdaich 
Bhios air a dúnadh gu dlúth le èill; 

B’ e m fasan ur dhuinn an cosg le fionndadh 
Mar ’chaidh a rùsgadh don bhrùid an dè. 


Mur bi mi eòlach airson mo chòmhdaich 
Gu’ faigh mi reòta mo shrón ’s mo bheul; 
Le gaoth a tuath “bhios gu neamhail fuaraidh 
Gum bi mo chluasan ’an cunnart geur; 

Bidh e cho fuath’sach, cha seas an tuagh ris, 
Gu’ mill e ’chruaidh ged a bha i geur; 

Mur toir mi blàths dhi gum brist ’stailinn, 
Gun dol don cheardaich cha ghearr 1 beum. 


When winter, and the darkness comes 

Snow packs together behind the branches, 
Deeply and thickly, going above the knee 

No matter how good the trouser, it won't suffice, 
Without doubled stockings in a ragged moccasin 
Which will be tightly bound with thongs, 

It was our new fashion, to wear them with hair 
As though just skinned from the beast yesterday. 


If I’m not careful about my clothing 

I will find my nose and mouth frozen; 

With a northern wind that is cold and biting 
My ears will be in sharp danger; 

It'll be so awful, the axe won't stand it, 

It will spoil the blade, though it was sharp; 
Unless I warm it, the steel will fracture, 
Without going to the smithy, it will cut no mark. 
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The effects of the cold on the axe, perhaps the settlers’ most 
important implement, was also noted by Kenneth MacDonald.” 
John MacLean’s complaint about the summer is, by comparison, 
much less extensive, and focuses primarily on the effects on him 
of the heat: “Nuair “thig an samhradh ’s a’ miosa Cheitein,/Bidh 
teas na gréine “gam fhàgail fann”. 

With regard to the social aspects of the rhetoric of dispraise of 
the New World, the Gaels came to country in which there were 
few Europeans, and densely populated settlements were rare and 
distant. In eastern Nova Scotia, for example, only the town of 
Pictou predated the arrival of the Gaels, and at the time of the 
earliest Highland settlement, the towns of Antigonish and Sydney 
were exceptionally small. The situation in Australia seems to have 
been somewhat different, as many of the farming communities in 
which the Gaels worked were already well-established by the time 
of their arrival. In eastern Canada, though, the Gaels were 
generally far from market towns, meaning that the first settlers 
had to be almost completely self-sufficient. This is something to 
which Gaels from even the most remote corners of the Scottish 
Gaidhealtachd would not have been accustomed. Thus, a Maclean 
from Raasay who settled in Prince Edward Island comments 
(MacDonell, 1982, p. 120): 


'S e th’ ann a sin cúis smaointinn 
Mar a smaoinicheas sibh fhèin 
Cion caisbheart agus aodach 

Air gach aon a bhios ’nam feum; 
'S gun dad aig fear ri fhaotainn 
Ach le "shaothair as a’ ghèig; 


It’s a cause for great concern 

As you may surmise 

The lack of footwear and clothing 
For each one who needs them; 

No one can procure anything 

But through his labours in the forest. 


In his “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga”, the Bard MacLean argues that the 
emigrant will find the most primitive economy imaginable — one 
based on barter rather than cash: 


Ma ni iad bargan chan fhaigh iad airgead, 
Ach ’s èiginn ainmeachadh anns a’ phris; 
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Ma gheibh iad cùnnradh air feadh na bùthan 
Gu’ pàigh e “null le flùr na im. 


If they make a bargain, they won t get money, 
Though it must be named in the price; 

If they get a bargain in any of the shops 

It is paid for with butter or flour. 





Indeed, the poet goes on to note that there are no markets, fair 
days or trysts, making the point that things are much more 
primitive than at home. 

Another complaint in the rhetoric of dispraise relates to the 
generally difficult economic circumstances in which the settlers 
found themselves. In his “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga”’, John MacLean 
complains about his own poverty: 


Ge mor a’ seanachas a bh’ aca ’an Albainn, 
Tha “chúis a’ dearbhadh nach robh e fior; 
Na dolair ghorma, chan fhaic mi ’falbh iad 
Ged “bha iad ainmeil a bhith “san tir. 


Though great the talk they had in Scotland, 

Matters prove that it wasn't true; 

The green dollars, I don’t see them tendered 

Although they were reputedly in this land. 


Part of the problem was the predominantly English-speaking 
mercantile classes in the New World. The Bard MacLean 
observes that many settlers fell into debt and ultimately 
succumbed to financial ruin: 


Cha chulaidh-fharmaid iad leis an ainbhfhiach, 
A’ reic na shealbhaich iad ann an coir, 

Bidh fear na’ fiachan is cromadh cinn air 

"Ga chur don phriosan mun diol e ’n stor. 


Mu’ tig an cuisean a taigh na curtach 

Gun téid an dublachadh aig a’ mhod; 

Tha lagh a’ giùlan o laimh na jury 

Gun tèid a spùinneadh ’s nach fit e ’n corr; 
Bidh earraid siubhlach air feadh na duthchadh, 
"Gan ruith le cunntasan air an tóir; 

Gur mor mo chúram gun tig e ’m ionnsaigh, 
Cha ghabh e diùltadh ’s bidh diùbhail oirnn. 
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They re not to be envied, as they re indebted 

Selling whatever they own in their possession, 
The indebted man will hold his head down 

Put in prison if he doesn’t repay all his goods. 


Before the lawsuits emerge from the courthouse 
They will be doubled at the trial; 

Law that’s delivered by the hand of the jury 
Demands he be plundered, as he’s worth no more; 
The travelling sheriff will be about the country 
Chasing and harrying them with their accounts; 
My great worry is that he’ll come my way, 

He can’t be denied, and we'll be ruined 


The poet is again turning the rhetoric of the poets who criticise 
Old World conditions on its head. As we have seen, those poets 
make much of the harsh treatment of the tenantry and the 
ceaseless harrying of them by the estate agents. Here, John 
MacLean claims that the emigrant will be subjected to similar 
treatment by a new class of oppressors, and the debtor’s prison of 
which he speaks may well have been a more fearful outcome for 
his audience than even eviction by a ground officer. Implicit is the 
message that John MacLean had made explicit at the end of his 
poem “Am Mealladh”: the grass is not always greener on far-away 
meadows. Furthermore, while most emigrants were able to obtain 
land cheaply or for free, this was not the case for all, particularly 
in Prince Edward Island, as is attested to by one poet who had 
settled there (MacDonell, 1982, p.122), who hints at a lingering 
landlordism imported from the Old Country: 


Dh’ fhalbh sinn as an àite sin 

Gun d’ ráinig sinn seo fhèin 

An dúil gum faighte fabhar ann 

’S nach biodh am mal cho treun. 

’S tha Peters ’gar sàrachadh 

'S mur tig am bas air fhèin, 

O, ’s fheudar dhuinn gum fag sinn seo 
'S Cunnard a tha “na bhèist. 


We have left that place [i.e. Scotland] 


And we arrived over here [i.e. P.EL] 
Thinking that we d find favour here 
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And that the rent wouldn't be so exacting. 
But Peters is oppressing us 

And if he doesn't die 

O, we will have to leave this place 

And Cunnard, himself a beast. 


One manifestation of the poverty of the New World is the 
coarseness of dress of those living in the emigrant communities. 
In his poem “Am Mealladh”, the Bard MacLean comments on 
this: 


A chiad Di-domhnaich a b’ fhaisge 
Chaidh mi don t-searman ’gam faicinn; 
Bha na mogaisean gu pailt ann 

Brogan cairte “bha glé ainneamh. 


On the following Sunday 

I went to the service to see them; 
There were plenty of moccasins there 
But tanned shoes were very rare. 


The Bard MacLean was a shoemaker by trade, and it is therefore 
not surprising that he would remark upon the poor footwear, but 
other poets also make special mention of this, as we saw in the 
poetry of Kenneth MacDonald. For some of the emigrant poets, 
however, coarseness of dress reflects on the people themselves, 
and is accompanied by a perceived coarseness of their manners. 
Margaret MacDonell summarises nicely John “the Hunter” 
MacDonald’s outlook in his well-known poem of dispraise “Oran 
do dh’ Aimearaga”: “Like many of his kinsmen, he had had great 
expectations of wealth and opportunity in America, but he found 
the climate disagreeable, life primitive and the residents rude and 
intemperate” (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 80-81). He begins his poem 
by reminiscing on those aspects of life in Scotland he prized the 
most, which included sturdy and handsome MacDonald warriors 
outfitted in traditional Highland garb. The appearance of those in 
the New World suffers by comparison (MacDonell, 1982, p. 84): 


Cha b’ e a chleachd mi-fhin; 

A bhith ’faicinn dhaoine cairtidh, 
grannda, glas, gun bhrigh, 

Le triùsair fharsainn, sgiùrsair casaig, 
‘S cha b’e ’m fasan grinn. 
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It is not what I have been accustomed to; 
To be looking at swarthy folk, 

Ugly, drab and without substance, 

With wide trousers, and a loutish long coat, 
Their style was certainly unpleasant. 


The coarseness of the behaviour of New World people is also 
subject to adverse comment in John MacRae’s poem “Gur 
muladach a tha mi” (MacDonell, 1982, p. 46): 


“S e th’ againn anns an àite seo 
Tarraing dhorn “us lamh, 

Agus cleas nan con “bhith sas 
Anns gach áite le `n ceann. 


What we have in this place 

Is the constant sparring of fists and hands, 
In the manner of dogs to be involved 

Head first in every place. 


John “the Hunter” is also distressed at the behaviour he sees 
(MacDonell, 1982, p. 84): 


Chi thu comhlan ac’ ag ol 

"San stor ma thèid thu ann, 

Iad ri bòilich “us ri bòsd, 

’S iad gòrach leis an dram; 

An aite rapach, poll fo ’n casan, 

Stopan glas ri “n ceann, 

Rúsgadh dheacaid dhiubh ’s "gan stracadh, 
’S iad mar phaca cheard. 


You'll see groups of them drinking 

At the store if you venture in, 

They are rowdy and boastful, 

And they are foolish with the drink; 
The place untidy, mud under their feet, 
Glass flagons raised to their heads, 
Peeling off and tearing their jackets, 
They re just like a pack of tinkers. 


Where Gaels settled in close proximity to non-Gaels, as was the 
case for the Maclean from Raasay who apparently settled in 
Murray Harbour, Prince Edward Island, in 1829 (MacDonell, 
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1982, p. 118, and n. 1, p. 217), language problems ensued, and this 
caused the Gaels some distress: 


S muladach a tha mi 

'M Murray Harbour ’s mi gun Bheurl’; 
Cha b’ ionnan ’s mar a b’ àbhaist domh 
Oir chleachd mi ’Ghaidhlig fhéin. 

'S ann a bhithinn fhéin ’s mo nàbuidhean 
A’ manran greis le cheil”, 

'S chan fhaic mi ’n seo ach garlaoich 

'S cha tuig mi n cànain fhèin. 


I am lonely here 

In Murray Harbour, not knowing English; 
It’s not what I was accustomed to 

For I always spoke Gaelic 

My neighbours and I used to be 

Chatting at length together, 

Here I see only scoundrels 

And I don t understand their language. 





One of the recurrent social themes is simple loneliness; the life 
of the pioneer settler, even when accompanied by one’s family 
and by friends from one’s home community, was a solitary one. 
Although the Gaels were attracted by large amounts of land 
available at little or no cost, a 100 or 200 acre lot meant physical 
isolation from one’s nearest neighbours. This was exacerbated by 
the virgin forest, with which, as noted earlier, the Gaels would 
have been largely unfamiliar, and which intensified the feeling of 
isolation from other human beings. This is clear in the complaint 
of the Maclean poet from Raasay (MacDonell, 1982, p. 120): 


Gur diombach dhe mo chairdean mi 
Na thainig romham fhein, 

Nach d’ innis cor an aite dhomh 

’S mar a shàraich e iad fhéin. 

A’ dol troimh choill” an fhasaich seo 
Gun chail ach rathad blaze 

O, ’s muladach an t-àite seo 

A’ tàmh aig fear leis fhèin. 


l am offended at my relatives 
Who came out before me, | 
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Who did not tell me of the state of the place 
And how it has tried them 

Going through this wilderness 

There is nothing but a blazed trail; 

Oh, this is truly a lonesome place 

For the one who lives by himself. 


In this poem, “Cumha Gàidheil”, a poet identified only as “Gille 
Braonach”,“ who had apparently emigrated to Ontario, has no 
particular complaints about the New World — indeed, he seems 
materially satisfied — but longs for the company of Gaelic 
speakers: 


Bitheadh cuid a’ seinn mu Chanada, 

Gur maiseach, grinn an t-aite e, 

Bitheadh iad ag innseadh dhuinn mun or a th’ ann 
Mu choilltean agus mun phrairidh; 

Ach ged is maiseach uile iad, 

B’ e mo mhianns’ a bhith “sa Ghàidhealtachd, 
Far an cluinninn fuaim na Gaidhlig. 


Ged “tha aitean ann an Canada 

Far am bheil sliochd nan armunn, 

’Chaidh fuadach dhe ’n cuid fearann-fhein, 
'S na fèidh “gan cur “nan àite, 

Chan eil iad anns a’ cheàrnaidh seo 

Ach tearc a labhras Gàidhlig, 

’S a tha mis’ mar sin air seacharan 

Measg Ghall is Gheancach grannda. 


Let some sing the praise of Canada, 

Of how lovely and excellent a place it is, 

Let them tell us of the gold that can be found there, 
About the forests and the prairie; 

But although all these are lovely, 

It’s my desire to be in the Highlands, 

Where I would hear the sound of Gaelic. 


Though there are places in Canada 

Where the descendants of the heroes live, 
Who were put out of their own lands, 

So that the deer could be put in their place, 
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They aren't in these parts at all 

But a few who speak any Gaelic, 

And so I am therefore completely lost 
Amongst non-Gaels and ugly Americans. 


Isolation, both physical and spiritual, was one of the most 
important themes of the Bard MacLean in his “Oran do 
dh’ Aimearaga”’: 


Chan fhaigh mi m’ inntinn leam ann an ordan 
Ged “bha mi eolach air déanamh rann, 

'S e “mheudaich brón domh ’s a lùghdaich sòlas, 
Gun duine còmh?’ rium a ni rium cainnt. 


I cannot get my thoughts in order 

Though I once knew how to make a verse, 

What's increased by sorrow and decreased my solace, 
Is having no one with whom I can converse. 


Such is his sense of isolation that he fears that even his fluency 
in Gaelic will decline: “Chaill mi ’Ghaidhlig seach mar a b’ 
abhaist domh”. 

In the poetry of dispraise, nostalgia for the social aspects of their 
former existence, such as the enjoyment of the Gaelic arts of song, 
poetry and conversation, lubricated by drink, and the old chiefly 
pursuits such as the hunt of the deer and the fishing of trout and 
salmon, heightened the poets’ sense of loneliness. Good examples 
of this rhetoric are again to be found in John MacRae’s “Gur 
muladach a tha mi” (MacDonell, 1982, pp. 46-50) and John “the 
Hunter’s” “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga” (MacDonell, 1982, p. 82). 
Thus, John MacRae complains: 





Gur muladach a tha mi, 

'S mi ’n diugh gun adhbhar gàire; 
Cha b’ ionnan ’s mar a bha mi 
"San aite bho thall; 

Far am faighinn manran, 

Mire, “us ceol-gaire, 

Agus cuideachd mar a b’ àill leam 
Aig ailleas mo dhram. 


Mo shoraidh gu Sguir-train 
“S an coire th’ air a cùlaibh; 
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Gur tric a bha mi dlúth ann 
Air chúl agh “us mhang; 


Mo shoraidh leis an fhiadhach 
Ged ’s tric a bha mo mhiann ann; 
Cha mhó ni mi iasgach, 

Air iochdar nan allt. 


Lonely I am, 

For today I have no cause for laughter; 
This is not how I once was, 

In that place over there [i.e. Scotland] 
Where I would hear love songs, 

Sport and cheery music, 

And company that was to my liking 
When I enjoved my drink. 


Farewell to Sguir-urain 

And to the corrie that’s behind it; 
Often I was deep within it 
Behind does and fawns, 


Farewell to the deer forest, 
Often did I enjoy it; 

No longer shall I fish 

In the lower streams 


Similar themes were explored by John MacRae in another of his 
songs, “’S mi air fògradh bho fhoghar”. John “the Hunter” devotes 
several verses to the theme of the joys of the hunt in his “Oran do 
dh’ Aimearaga”, of which the following is representative: 


’S tric a dhìrich mi ri mam 

°S mo ghunna “m làimh air ghleus, 

Mo mhiann ’s an am “bhith siubhal bheann 
’S mo chuilean seang air èill; 

Direadh ghlacagan ’s a’ gharbhlach, 

Sealg air mac an fhèidh; 

’S tric a leag mi e le m’ luaidhe, 

Ged bu luath a cheum. 

Often did I climb through the pass 
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With my gun ready in hand, 

[t was my delight then to traverse the bens 
With my slender hound in a leash; 
Roaming the dells on the wild moors, 
Stalking the young deer, 

Often did I fell him with my lead, 

Though his stride was swift. 





Dr John Shaw has noted that the poets who engaged in this sort 
of nostalgia tended to be of the Gaelic “middle classes”, men who 
enjoyed social privileges which may not have been open to many 
other emigrant Gaels. He concludes: 


The oral prose items recoreded in the field in Cape Breton show 

that the initial experiences of the less articulate and well- 
connected arrivals were primarily concerned with the realistic 

business of survival. Among the less distinguished majority 

there is no evidence of a lack of social awareness, yet there is 

little evidence of lingering nostalgia. (Shaw, 1996, p. 343). 


Not all amongst the “middle classes” of emigrant poet, 
however, were nostalgic for the old life — in the poetry of Allan 
“the Ridge”, for example, who, like his cousin John “the Hunter”, 
was of the Gaelic aristocracy, there is little evidence of a lingering 
nostalgia for the old life, and he responded to his cousin’s 
dispraise with a spirited defence of the New World and 
condemnation of the Old. And, even poets who did engage in this 
sort of nostalgia tended to take on a much more balanced view of 
things with time. The change in views was due in part to an 
improvement in material conditions. Thus, in his poem to his 
native Glendaruel, Iain Sinclair, who emigrated to Prince Edward 
Island (though he referred to Australia as his destination), 
catalogued in several verses the natural beauty of Cowal and the 
excellence of its people, but concluded with the following verse 
(Maclean Sinclair, 1904, p. 85 p. 87): 


Ged tha ’n tir seo lan bhuadh, 

'S iomadh diomb “tha rith” fuaight’; 

Cha chum ceileir na cuaich rium lòn. 

Tha na fearainn ro dhaor, 

Is na tuarasdail saor, 

"S chan eil farraid air saothair dhaoin’ og’. 
Ach fo “siúil “nis tha ’n long, 
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“Tha “gam aiseag thar thonn, 
Gu Astráilia, fonn an fheoir. 


Though this land [Scotland] is full of virtue 
There are also many drawbacks here; 

Music and drink will not feed me 

The farms are too dear, 

And the wages are low, 

There’s no request for the labour of young folk. 
But the boat is now under sail, 

That is taking me over seas, 

To Australia, land of the grasses. 


Ultimately, the economic disadvantages of the Old Country 
outweighed its benefits. Also important was the realisation that 
the social environment in the New World was conducive to the 
Gaelic language and culture and supportive of its finest exponents. 
Within a few short years of his arrival, the views of the Bard 
MacLean, for example, had changed substantially. In 1826, he 
was invited to attend a ball to which only Gaelic-speakers were 
invited, and the poet was so moved by this that he composed a 
poem, “Oran a’ Bhail Ghàidhealaich”, which he sang on the 
evening. Though the chorus reflects a lingering nostalgia for the 
Old Country, it also illustrates that the gloom that he had initially 
felt was being replaced by a new-found contentment (Dunbar, 
2007, App. I, Poem 33): 


Bithibh aotrom ’s togaibh fonn, 
Cridheil, sunntach gun “bhith trom, 

'G òl deoch-slàinte na bheil thall, 

Ann an tir nam beann ’s na gleannaibh. 


Be light-hearted and raise a tune, 
Cheerful and happy, without being sad, 
Drinking a toast to those over there, 

In the land of the mountains and glens. 


One would expect that the trauma induced by the actual physical 
break with the homeland would be a significant theme for a people 
so deeply and intimately bound to particular places and with such 
a profound sense of intergenerational solidarity as the Gaels, and 
this does emerge in some of the poetry of the emigrant generation. 
John “the Hunter” MacDonald, for example, ends his poem “Òran 
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do dh’ Aimearaga” by expressing his wish that he could be buried 
back in the churchyard of St. Cairrail’s in the Braes of Lochaber 
(MacDonell, 1982, p. 86): 


Cille Choraill, Cill” as boidhche 

Air “n do chuir mi eolas namh; 

Lagan bóidheach, grianail, comhnard, 
Far “m bheil còmhnaidh chiad. 

Tom nan aingeal, glac an Dòmhnaich, 
“San robh mo sheòrs’ bho chian; 

’S truagh, a Righ, gun mi ’sa chòmhlan 
Mar bu deòn le m’ mhiann. 


At St. Cairrail’s, the most beautiful chapel 
That I ever knew; 

A pretty, sunny, smooth enclosure, 

Where hundreds now lie. 

The hillock of the angels, Sunday’s dell, 
Where my kin have lain for years; 

It’s a shame, O Lord, that I’m not with them 
As ardently as I long to be. 


This is not, however, a theme that emerges very frequently, even 
in the rhetoric of dispraise, at least in the eastern Canadian 
material: it seems much more prevalent in the surviving 
Australian record (see Cardell and Cumming MSS), and one is 
tempted to speculate that one reason for this may have been the 
relative isolation of Gaelic emigrants to Australia from each other 
— as noted earlier, Highland emigrants to Australia tended to 
scatter upon arrival in search of work, and did not reestablish or 
form the sort of identifiable Gaelic-speaking communities that 
existed in North America. In the North American material, the 
break with a living community, rather than with one’s ancestral 
homeland, is a much more common preoccupation for the poets 
who employ the rhetoric of dispraise. There is, indeed, a realism 
and an attention to the specific in the poetry of dispraise which 
even infuses its nostalgic elements. In this sense, this poetry 
is very different from some of the more romantic outpourings 
which appear later in the nineteenth century and which 
characterise non-Gaelic stereotypes of the emigrant experience. It 
may be that emigrants did, in the words of the “Canadian Boat 
Song”, “in dreams behold the Hebrides”, but the complaints of 
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the poets of the emigrant generation were much more pointed and 
tangible. 

Finally, pervading both the material and social aspects in the 
rhetoric of dispraise is the theme of “deception”. The enticing 
picture painted by those who had gone before and by emigration 
agents would certainly have played a part in heightening 
expectations. Poets such as the Bard MacLean and John “the 
Hunter” MacDonald make clear that they were motivated in part 
by the expectation of ease and prosperity. Thus, “the Hunter” 
makes the following confession (MacDonell, 1982, p. 84): 


’S truagh, a Righ, gun d’ chuir mi cul 
Ri m’ dhùthaich le m’ thoil fhìn, 

Le bhith an dùil ’san ait’ as ùr 

Nach faicinn tùrn “gam dhith; 

Ach còir air fearann, òr, us earras 
’*Bhith aig gach fear a bh’ innt’. 

Bha “chúis gu buileach orm am falach, 
’S mheall mo bharail mi. 


Alas, O Lord, that I’ve turned my back 
On my country of my own free will, 
Expecting that in this new place 

I'd never go without a job, 

But a deed to property, gold and riches 
Would be the lot of evervone there. 

The real situation was hidden from me, 
And my opinions deceived me. 


The Bard MacLean’s “Oran do dh’Aimearaga” is shot through 
with a profound sense of frustrated expectations brought about by 
the disjunction between the idea and the reality of the New World. 
At the heart of the poem is the argument that this disjunction has 
been manufactured for the purposes of deceiving poor and 
vulnerable Gaels. The theme of deception was introduced by John 
MacLean in “Am Mealladh”, but in “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga’’, he 
both expands on the extent of the deception and lays blame for it 
squarely at the feet of the emigration agents in Scotland who, in 
the poet’s view, have been encouraging emigration by painting a 
wholly unfounded picture of what the emigrants might expect. He 
makes his accusation clear early in the poem — “Gur olc a fhuaras 
oirnn luchd a’ bhuairidh/A rinn le ’n tuairisgeul ur toirt ann” — 
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and expands on it in subsequent verses. The poet tells his audience 
what they might expect to hear from the agents: 


Bidh gealladh laidir “ga thoirt an tráth sin, 
Bidh cliù an aite “ga chur a’ meud; 

Bidh iad a’ graitinn gum bidh ur cairdean 
Gu sona, saidhbhir gun dad do dh’éis. 


A firm promise will then be offered 

The reputation of the place will be enhanced; 
They will claim that your relations 

Are happy and wealthy, in need of nothing. 


He describes such promises as “naidheachd mheallta”, and 
accuses the agents of trying to stoke and thereby exploit the 
hunger of the Gaels for land. Verbs such as “sanntaich” and 
adjectives such as “meallta”, with their implication of temptation 
and deceit, call to mind the biblical story of Adam and Eve, and 
introduce a deeper moral quality to the argument that would 
resonate with his audience. He concludes in the most forceful 
terms, accusing the emigration agents and other promoters of 
emigration of simply being liars: 


Nuair théid na drobhairean sin “gar n-iarraidh 
“S ann leis na briagan a ni iad feum, 

Gun fhacal firinn a bhith ’ga innse, 

"S an cridhe ’diteadh na their am beul. 


When those drovers come to get us 

It is with lies that they succeed, 

Without uttering a truthful word, 

Their heart condemning what their mouths say. 


The reference to “drovers” is also highly charged; the 
implication is that the agents look upon the emigrant Gaels as 
nothing more than cattle, going to the market and then to the 
slaughter. 

John MacLean intended “Oran do dh’Aimearaga” to be a 
warning to those back in Scotland who might have been 
considering emigration. This is clear from these lines: 


Chan fhaigh mi innse dhuibh ann ’am Ghaidhlig 
Cha dean mo nadar a chuir air dóigh 
Gach fios a b’ aill leam “thoirt do na cairdean 
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"San tir a dh’fhag mi “rinn m’ árach òg; 
Gach aon a leughas e tuigibh reusan, 

Na tugaibh èisdeachd do luchd a’ bhòsd, 
Na fàidhean brèige a bhios ’gar teumadh, 
Gun aca spèis dhiubh ach dèidh ur n-òir. 


My Gaelic fails me when I try to tell you 
Nor can my nature arrange in form 

All I’d wish conveyed to my relations 

In the land I left, where I was once a boy; 
Each one who reads, let him heed reason, 
Pay no attention to the people of the boasts, 
The false prophets who will tempt you, 

With no regard for you, only after your gold. 


The poet goes on in the next verse to claim that it would take him 
a month to put into writing everything that is on his mind, and his 
comment in the passage just quoted, after expressing with such 
clarity and detail the horrors of the New World, that his Gaelic is 
not sufficient to relate all that is on his mind, would certainly have 
distressed a Scottish audience, particularly one familiar with his 
poetic talents. Alexander Maclean Sinclair notes that the poem 
was no doubt “the means to keep many persons from emigrating” 
(Maclean Sinclair, 1881, p. xix), and it appears that John MacLean 
had indeed sent a copy in a letter to his brother Donald, in Tiree, 
where it circulated amongst family and friends, and in the wider 
community (Gillies, 2005, p. 253). In this way, we see that John 
MacLean had a clear didactic purpose in composing this poem. He 
is assuming the traditional role of the poet in Gaelic society, that 
of spokesman for the community, and is helping to reinforce its 
values and guide its decisions. 


(iii) The Code of Praise of the New World 

The poetic record is, however, far from one-sided, and there also 
emerged in the poetry of the emigrant generation a distinct 
rhetoric of praise, often deployed in direct response to the rhetoric 
of dispraise. As already noted, for a large majority of Gaels, the 
reason for emigration was economic, and it is clear that they were 
not simply pushed by the deteriorating conditions of tenancy in 
the Highlands and Islands, but also pulled by the possibility of 
good land. This is celebrated in perhaps the very first Gaelic poem 
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ever composed in Cape Breton, “O, ’s álainn an t-àite” 
(MacDonell, 1982, pp. 58-60), by Micheal MacDonald, a native 
of South Uist who had emigrated to Prince Edward Island with the 
Glenaladale pioneers in 1772, but who ended up in Judique, Cape 
Breton. The poem is said to have been composed while 
MacDonald spent a lonely winter in Cape Breton in 1775, but 
even in these hard circumstances, he saw the promise of this land: 


O, ’s alainn an t-aite 

Th’ agam “n cois na traghad 

Nuair thig e gu bhith °g àiteach ann 
Leis a’ chrann , leis a’ chrann, O. 
Ni mi ’n t-àran leis na gearrain | 
’S an crodh-bainne chuir mun bhaile; 
°S cha bhi annas oirnn ’s an earrach, 
Chuirinn geall, chuirinn geall. 





O, fair is the place 

That I have here by the sea 

When it comes time to till it 

With the plow, with the plow, O. 

I shall make my livelihood with the horses 
And put the cattle about the farm, 

And there'll be no want in springtime, 

I'll wager, I'll wager. 





The simple productivity of the land, suggested in Michael 
MacDonald’s poetry, is a recurrent theme. Thus, in “Moladh 
Albainn Nuaidh”, Allan “the Ridge” MacDonald’s poetic 
response to “Oran do dh’Aimearaga”’, composed by his cousin 
John “the Hunter”, the poet speaks at length of the benefits of the 
new land (Rankin, 2004, p. 78): “Gheibh thu mil air bharr nan 
lusan,/Siucar agus ti;/’S fhearr dhut siud na °n tir a dh’ fhag 
thu/Aig a’ ghràisg “na frith”.” This is reminiscent of “Dèan 
Cadalan Samhach, a Chuilean mo Rúin”, in which the poet 
comments on the productivity of Carolina in the springtime 
(MacDonell, 1982, p. 42) — “Nuair dh’fhalbhas an dulachd ’s a 
thionndaidh ’s am blaths,/Bidh cnothan, bidh ùbhlan, ’s bidh an 
siùcar a’ fàs” — and Duncan Black Blair’s “Bràigh Abhainn 
Bharnaidh” (MacDonell, 1982, p. 100) — “Thig an àird’ leam gu 
Braigh’/Abhainn Bharnaidh don choille;/Far am fas an subh 
làir,” S cnothan lana gun ghainne”.*” Anna Gillis comments on the 
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fecundity of nature in Glengarry (MacDonell, 1982, p. 134, 136): 
“Gu bheil cruithneachd a’ fas,/Luchdmhor, lìonte gu *bharr,/Ach 
tri mìosan thoirt dha de thearmunn./ . . . Gheibh sinn mil agus 
fion, S gach ni eile gu ’r miann,/Cha bhi uireasbhuidh sion fon 
ghrèin oirnn”.” 

The bounty of nature was likely a theme that had both a literal 
and metaphorical truth for the emigrant generation. There is 
evidence from both the poetry and other sources, including oral 
tradition, that making the land productive was a greater challenge 
than some of these passages suggest, and certainly much of the 
land settled by Gaels was not always particularly favourable, 
particularly the upland “rear” lands in eastern Nova Scotia which 
were settled by later settlers. Nonetheless, the possibilities for 
self-sufficiency which were created by title to one’s own land, 
however inadequate that land may have been, were of significant 
importance to the land-starved Gaelic settlers. Indeed, Gaels came 
to the New World in the expectation of improving their material 
condition, and were especially desirous of having title to their own 
land, free of the oppressions of landlords. Calum Bàn 
MacMhannain advertised these advantages to his former 
countrymen in Skye (MacDonell, 1982, pp.110-112): 


Ach ma thèid thu gu bràth 

A null thairis air sàil, 

Thoir mo shoraidh gu càirdean eòlach. 

Thoir dhaibh cuireadh gun dàil 

lad a thèicheadh on mhàl, 

’S iad a thighinn cho trath ’s bu chòir dhaibh 
"Us nam faigheadh iad am 

'S dóigh air tighinn a-nall, 

"N sin cha bhiodh iad an taing MhicDhòmhnaill. 
'S ann a gheibheadh iad ait’ 

Anns an cuireadh iad barr 

°S ro-mhath chinneadh buntàta ’s eòrn’ ann. 


But if you ever go 

Over across the sea, 

Bring my greetings to my friends. 
Invite them, without delay 

To flee from the rents, 

And to come as early as they are able. 
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And if they could find a time 

And a means to come over 

They d not be beholden to MacDonald. 

They would get land 

In which to sow crops 

And potatoes and barley would grow very well there. 


That these goals were realized is made clear by Allan “the 
Ridge” MacDonald, who composed the following lines in his 
response to his cousin, John “the Hunter’, about twenty years after 
his arrival in Cape Breton (Rankin, 2004, pp. 78-81): 


'S tu rinn glic ’s nach deach am mearachd 
"S cha robh do bharail faoin, 

Tighinn do dhuthaich nam fear glana 
Coibhneil, tairis, caomh : 

Far am faigh thu or a mhaireas 

Cóir air fearann saor, 

Gach ni bu mhath leat bhith mu d’ bhaile 
Earras is crodh laoigh. 


You were wise and did not err 
Neither was your opinion in vain, 
Coming to the land of fine men 
Kindly, gentle and civil: 

Here you will find lasting gold 
Unbounded right to land, 

All you would want upon your farm 
Of property and cattle. 


Significantly, the poet also defends the virtue of the New World 
Gaels, which had, as noted earlier, come under attack by John “the 
Hunter”: 


Gheibh thu ruma, fion is beoir 

“San stor ma théid thu ann 

Chi thu còmhlan dhaoine còire 

’S iad ag ol “san am: 

Daoine dana, fearail, fialaidh, 

Riaraicheas an dram, 

Gach fear dhiubh triall air each le dhiollaid 
S bu mhiann leam bhith “nan ceann. 
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You will get rum and wine and beer 
In the store should you visit 

You will see a goodly company of men 
Drinking there on occasion: 

Brave, manly and generous ones 

Who will share the drink, 

Each one travels on his saddled horse 
How I'd love to be leading them. 


The reference to the saddled horse is interesting; the possession 
of both a saddle and a horse would be yet another marker of the 
relative prosperity of the New World Gaels. 

The emigrant poets even came to be reconciled to some aspects 
of New World life that the Gaelic immigrants had found most 
difficult. The winters were no less harsh than they had been upon 
arrival, but with established communities and reasonably 
comfortable lodgings, they became bearable (Duncan Black Blair, 
“Bràigh Abhainn Bharnaidh”, in MacDonell, 1982, p. 102): “Bidh 
sneachd trom air gach gleann,” S cathadh teann mu gach 
dorus;/Ach bidh lon againn ’s blàths,’ S bidh sinn mànranach, 
sona’”’.*' [ain Sinclair, again writing to his friends in Cowal, says 
the following (“Moladh agus Soraidh Chomhail”, MacDonell, 
1982, pp. 124-128): 


Ged tha ’n geamhradh cruaidh, 

Reota, fuar, sneachdach, gaillionnach, 
Bidh aca taighean blath, 

’S teine làidir a gharas iad. 

’S cha bhi cúram fuachd daibh 

’S coille bhuan ri gearradh ac’. 

Ma thig sibh nall a Comh’ll, 

Tha mi ’n dóchas nach aithreach leibh. 


Although the winter is hard, 

Frosty, cold, snowy, stormy, 

They will have warm houses, 

And a roaring fire to warm them. 

They will not fear the cold, 

For they have an inexhaustible forest to cut. 
If you come over from Cowal 

I am confident that you'll have no regrets. 
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Allan “the Ridge” MacDonald composed the following, again in 
response to his cousin, John “the Hunter”, who had claimed that 
the New World was disappointing: 


Nis bhon thainig thu thar sáile, 
Chum an aite ghrinn, 

Cha bhi fàilinn ort ri d’ là 

'S gach aon ni “fas dhuinn fhìn. 


Now that you have come across the sea, 

To this fair land, 

You ‘ll want for nothing for the rest of your life 
Everything prospers for us. 


Allan “the Ridge” had absolutely no regrets about his decision, 
and he rejects out of hand his cousin’s nostalgia for their 
homeland: 


Searbh do ghloir leam cainnt do bheoil 
Oir bha mi eólach thall, 

An Albainn fhuar ge fada bhuam 1 
Suarach leam an call: 

B”e fath a’ ghruaim an cáradh cruaidh 
Bh’ air truaghain bhochd a bh’ ann. 


Offensive to me is the way you talk 

For I also knew the life over there, 

In cold Scotland, though far from me 

I consider that no great loss; 

The harsh treatment suffered by the poor 
There is a cause for sorrow 


As John Shaw has noted, the poets who deploy the rhetoric of 
praise make clear that emigration was generally regarded as a 
hiatus rather than as a fatal blow to their social and cultural 
integrity, and this is most evident in the poetry of the Bard 
MacLean, who composed perhaps the most famous poem of 
dispraise, “Oran do dh’Aimearaga”, in the period after he had 
established himself at Barney’s River, Pictou County. 

Like many other settlers who were initially disappointed with 
the New World, the Bard MacLean eventually became reconciled 
to his new home, as is evident from the passages cited above in his 
“Oran a’ Bhail Ghàidhealaich”. His reconciliation was more 
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directly recorded in “Oran eadar Jain MacGilleain agus an 
Cóirneal Friseal”, a comhradh, or fictional dialogue, between the 
poet and Simon Fraser, a Pictou County Gael, also known as 
Captain Fraser or Major Fraser. Simon Fraser was one of the most 
active of the emigration agents working the Scottish Highlands in 
the early nineteenth century; his ships ran so regularly to Pictou 
that he earned the nickname “Nova Scotia”, and he was credited 
(with considerable exaggeration) with having single-handedly 
peopled Nova Scotia with emigrant Scots (Campey, 2004, p. 63). 
He was also the emigration agent with whom the Bard MacLean 
contracted on 29 July, 1819 to sail to Nova Scotia on the ship 
Economy, and whom the poet held responsible for the “deception” 
about which the poet complained in the poetry discussed earlier. 

The Bard MacLean began the poem (Dunbar, 2007, App. I, 
Poem 29) by rehearsing some of the themes he had explored in 
“Oran do dh’ Aimearaga”: he expresses his great sorrow, he claims 
that his mental faculties have been smothered and that he no 
longer has opportunities for conversation and mirth, and he lays 
the blame for his predicament at the feet of “the Colonel”, Simon 
Fraser, who enticed the poet to Nova Scotia through “moran 
brosgail is bòilich”,”? stories of how the emigrants’ relations in the 
New World were so much better off. At this point, there follows a 
debate between the two men, each responding in turn to what the 
other has said. 

Through the persona of “the poet”, the Bard MacLean repeats 
many of the complaints that he had made in “Oran do 
dh’ Aimearaga”, and many of the themes of the rhetoric of 
dispraise are rehearsed yet again. Significantly, “the Colonel” 
does not deny all of the charges laid by the poet — although he 
vehemently denies the poet’s accusation that he has been 
spreading deception about the New World — but argues that in 
time, things change, and that in the long run, the poet, like many 
other emigrants, will recognise that he is better off in Nova Scotia 
than he would have been in Scotland. Thus, in response to the 
poet’s complaint about the hardship of the early years and the hard 
labour involved in clearing the forest, the Colonel makes the 
following points: 


Ged “tha uireasaibh an-dràst’ ort, 
Gheibh thu ann an àird ri tim air, 
Nuair a bhios an crodh ’s na caoraich 


TA 





Air na raointean dhuit a’ cinntinn, 
Bidh tu pailt ’am biadh ’s ’an aodaich, 
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’S thèid leagadh nan craobh air dìochuimhn’; 


Bidh tu ’sin saidhbhir socrach, 
’S thèid a’ bhochdainn as do chuimhne. 


Na fir a chi thu “san àite 

B’ aithne dhaibh do chàs nuair ’shin iad; 
Nuair a rèitich iad a” fearann, 

Thug iad aire dha le crìonnachd; 

Rinn iad beartas air a thàilleabh, 

Ged a thàinig iad ’s e dhith orra. 


Though you are in want right now, 
You'll make the best of it in time; 

When the cattle and sheep 

Are multiplying in your fields, 

You 11 have plenty of food and clothing, 
And the felling of trees will be forgotten, 
You'll then be prosperous and at ease 
And poverty will be forgotten. 


The men you seen in this place, 


They knew your hardship when they arrived; 


When they had leveled their land, 

They paid attention to it with prudence; 
They became wealthy because of it, 
Though they had arrived in need. 


There is an acceptance in the poetry of the charges leveled by the 
poets of dispraise, but a balanced assessment emerges in which 
the initial struggles will come to fruition and a new equilibrium 
will be reached which is, on balance, better than that which 
existed in Scotland. We also see this in the poetry of other poets 
of the emigrant generation; Iain Sinclair, for example, again 
writing to his friends in Cowal, says the following (MacDonell, 


1982, p. 128): 


Ma ’s e’s gum bi tad grideil 

Is dicheallach, oidhirpeach, 

Gun mi-fhortan “bhith ’n dan dhaibh, 
Ach slan, laidir, adhartach, 

Mum bi iad fad’ “san tir seo 
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Cho cinnteach ’s tha coill’ innte, 
Bidh aca crodh is caoraich, 
Biadh, aodach, ’s mòr ghoireasan. 


If they are hardy 

Diligent and perservering, 

With no mischief in store for them, 

And if they're healthy, strong, progressive, 
Before long in this country 

As sure as there’s a forest here, 

They will have sheep and cattle, 

Food, clothing and abundant comforts. 


In “Oran eadar Iain MacGilleain agus an Còirneal Friseal”, the 
Bard MacLean responds to such assertions by arguing that few 
settlers have become wealthy, and many have fallen into debt and 
have faced imprisonment. As in “Oran do dh’Aimearaga”, he 
turns the rhetoric of the proponents of emigration on its head by 
noting that in the New World, the sheriff will be in hot pursuit of 
the indebted settler — “Bidh a’ siorram air an torachd” — the 
proponents of emigration tended to frame the oppressions of the 
landlords in similar terms — and he likens the sheriff to “drovers”, 
another motif that, as noted, he had used in “Oran do 
dh’Aimearaga”, and that would resonate with a Highland 
audience. Significantly, the Colonel does not deny that some 
settlers have fallen into these difficulties, and admits that it has not 
been easy for them to climb out from under them. This is a very 
effective rhetorical device: in both “Oran do dh Aimearaga” and 
this poem, the Bard MacLean accuses emigration agents such as 
the Colonel of deceiving the emigrant Gaels, but by attributing 
such candour to the Colonel, John MacLean effectively 
undermines his own charges. 

At this point, the Colonel moves the conversation to the 
question of land, and the tide of the argument begins to turn. The 
Colonel draws upon many of the commonplaces in the rhetoric 
employed by the pro-emigration poets, arguing that the poet will 
not miss many aspects of life in Scotland, such as the threat of 
clearance if rent is not paid, the power of the landlord to raise 
rents, and the presence of the factor bearing a summons of 
removal. Significantly, the poet does not respond to these claims; 
instead, he says that there is much that he will miss, and makes 
specific reference to the nobility with whom he associated while 
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in Scotland: “Gheibhinn meas a-measg nan uaislean/ Bha mun 
cuairt dhomh ’n Earraghaidheal’.*> The Colonel’s response is 
powerfully effective. First, he says that it may have been good for 
the poet, a privileged member of the community and himself of 
the MacLean aristocracy, to have enjoyed the company of the 
nobility, but that this is not the case for his more humble 
countrymen, who are “in the service” of the nobility and are little 
more than slaves. By allowing the Colonel to play the class card 
in this way, the Bard MacLean is once again undermining his own 
arguments both in this poem and in “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga”; his 
audience, in both the New World and the Old, will have known 
that he enjoyed a privileged position compared to most, and that 
his experience is not representative of theirs. The Bard MacLean 
then allows the Colonel to deliver the coup de grace: 


Sleamhainn an leac aig an dorsaibh 
Mura choisicheas tu failidh; 

Nan tuiteadh tu uair gun fhios dhuit, 
Rachadh bristeadh air a’ chairdeas. 


Slippery is the stone at their doorsteps, 
Unless you walk in a gentle manner; 
If you were to fall without knowing it, 
The fellowship would be broken. 


Hector MacDougall argued that this was a reference to oral 
traditions, kept alive in Tiree, Coll and Glengarry, of the Bard 
MacLean’s alleged falling out with the Laird of Coll in about 
1815, and which was thought to be the true reason for his 
emigration (MacDougall, 1928, p. 283). The Bard MacLean’s 
audience would likely have been aware of these oral traditions, 
and he is clearly exploiting this to make the point that even a 
person of his social prominence, a member of the minor MacLean 
aristocracy, and a celebrated poet patronised by the Laird, is not 
free from the uncertainty of landlordism that existed in Scotland. 
The Colonel is able to hammer home his advantage by rehearsing 
a number of the most effective arguments in the rhetoric of the 
pro-emigration poets: 


Ged “tha toileachadh “sna glinn sin, 
Tha cusbann an Righ ri phàigheadh; 
Chan fhaod e iasg “thoirt a linne, 
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Na fiadh on fhireach as airde; 

Ma mharbhas e eun ’san doire, 

Thèid a choireachadh mar mhèirleach, 
Tàirnidh iad a-staigh gu binn e, 

Thèid a dhiteadh ’s cuirear cain air. 


Though there is pleasure in those glens, 
The King’s excise tax must be paid; 

He may no take a fish from a pool, 

Nor a deer from the highest moor; 

If he kills a bird in the grove, 

He will be condemned as a thief; 

They will bring him in to judgment, 

He'll be convicted and will be given a fine. 


From this point, the poet never recovers. Unable to answer the 
Colonel’s arguments, he is thrown back on lamenting the 
hardships of his present situation in the New World, hauling 
firewood through the deep snows. The Colonel’s response is 
simple: cheer up, as things will be better soon, and remember the 
ultimate reward for emigration, which is freedom from 
landlordism, and title to one’s own land which can be passed on 
to one’s descendants. He finishes his argument by reminding the 
poet of the biblical story of Adam and Eve: 


Airson toileachadh do nadair, 

Chan eil stath dhuit a bhith ’stri ris; 
Sin an ceum nach téid thu dh’aicheadh, 
Bhon a dh’ fhaillinich ar sinnsreabh; 
Ged a bha pailteas aig Adhamh, 

Bha craobh ’sa gharadh a dhith air; 

Dh’ fhág a’ meas fo iochd a’ bháis e, 
Nuair a ghabh e pairt on mhnaoi dheth. 


In order to satisfy your nature, 

It’s no use for you to be fighting it; 
That’s the step you cannot deny, 

Since our ancestors failed; 

Though Adam had plenitude, 

He still wanted a tree in the garden, 
The fruit left him in the mercy of death, 
When he took a bite of it from his wife. 
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In “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga”, the Bard MacLean set the imagery 
of the New World as the Promised Land on its head. Here, he may 
be trying to reverse his position by implying that the New World 
is, indeed, the Promised Land, even the Garden of Eden. 

At this point in the poem, the poet relents, and acknowledges an 
important moral and theological point: human beings, no matter 
their station, never seem to be satisfied with their lot. The Bard 
MacLean’s message is that, on balance, he and his fellow settlers 
should be satisfied and grateful. While he concludes by saying 
that he will never forget the land of the Gaels, he will not go on 
criticising the New World, for fear that his audience will grow 
tired of hearing him complain or will find fault with his Gaelic. 
Like “Oran do dh’ Aimearaga”, this poem is both a personal and a 
public exercise. In it, he seeks to entertain and instruct fellow 
Gaels, but also works out a subjective and intimate reconciliation 
with his circumstances. From this point forward in his poetic 
career, the Bard MacLean is true to the promise he makes at the 
end of the poem. He leaves behind the first of the two great topics 
that confronted the poets of the emigrant generation, that of 
making sense of the experience of emigration itself. In “Oran do 
dh’ Aimearaga”, he created the archetypal anti-emigration song. In 
this poem, he has forcefully answered his own creation. At the end 
of the poem, he Says farewell to Scotland: “Soraidh bhuam g gu tir 
nan Gaidheal”.™ It is an important moment in his life and in his 
poetry, for he now, like most of the poets of emigrant generation, 
turned to the second great topic, that of community building. 


B. Building New World Gaelic Communities 

While the Gaels hoped to leave the oppressions of the Old World 
behind, they did not want to abandon the most cherished aspects 
of their society; indeed the recreation of the social networks and 
the reestablishment of older communal values was, as noted 
above, the other major theme in and objective of the poetry of the 
emigrant generation. Thus, even when spending his first winter 
alone at Judique, Cape Breton, in 1775, Michael MacDonald 
looks forward to the recreation of the social atmosphere he once 
knew (“O, ’s àlainn an t-àite”, MacDonell, 1982, p. 60): 
“Fidhleireachd ’s piobaireachd/Aig gillean La Fhèill Mhicheil,/A 
chluinnteadh seach mile/Nach gann, nach gann, O/Fir is 
fleasgaich ’s iad ri beadradh/ . . /’S bòidheach, speisealta na 
beicean/A ni clann, a ni clann”.” The poetry of the emigrant 
generation was poetry of conscious community building. 
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(i) Enumeration and Reinforcement of Core Values and 
Practices 

A particularly good example of the use of poetry to enumerate and 
reinforce core values and practices is the Bard MacLean’s “Òran 
a’ Bhàil Ghàidhealaich” (Dunbar, 2007, App. I, Poem 33), to 
which reference has already been made. As noted. it was inspired 
by an invitation to the Bard MacLean to attend a ball that was held 
in 1826 and to which only Gaelic speakers were invited. Events 
such as this one showed the poet that a healthy new Gaelic 
community could be created in the New World, and this poem is 
indicative of the Bard MacLean’s willingness to play a part in 
building this community. Indeed, the rediscovery of community 
seems to have reawakened his muse: 


Fhuair mi sgeul a bha ro bhinn, 
Dh’uraich gleus air teud mo chinn, 
'S bidh mi ’nis a’ dol “ga sheinn, 
Ged tha mi ’sa choill’ a’ falach. 


I got news that was most sweet, 
And which renewed my poetic muse, 
I am now going to sing a verse, 
Though I’m hidden in the forest. 


He is still “hidden in the forest”, but the gloom has receded. 
While the poet refers to the homeland, he does so without any 
sense of deep nostalgia or loss. Indeed, the song is a testament to 
the resiliency of John MacLean and also of the new New World 
Gaelic community which he celebrates in this song. 

The song is both an exhortation to the Gaels of the New World 
to remember the land and virtues of their forefathers, and an 
extended reflection on many of those virtues. In this sense, it is a 
very conscious attempt at community-building. For John 
MacLean, both the fact of the ball and his invitation to attend it 
illustrated for him that the New World Gaels had, indeed, not 
forgotten those virtues, and lines such as the following are in sharp 
contrast to the negative portrayal of the New World Gaels that 
emerged in some of the poetry of dispraise: 


Nuair a thèid an comann cruinn, 

Bidh iad siobhalta le loinn, 

Cliùiteach, ciallach, fialaidh, grinn, 

'S bheir iad coibhneas do dh’ fhear aineoil. 
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When the company comes together, 

They will be civil and in good form, 
Distinguished, tactful, hospitable and fine, 
They'll offer kindness to the stranger. 


In verses such as this, John MacLean is both praising the Gaels 
of the New World and holding up and reinforcing certain 
standards of conduct which are expected of them. In this sense, 
John MacLean is reassuming the traditional role of the poet in 
Gaelic society, that of spokesman for his community and guardian 
of its values. We see this also in this verse: 


Cha bhi sgubaireachd mun chlar, 
Ann an cuideachda mo ghraidh, 

Aig a bheil an inntinn ard, 

’S nach gabh tàmailt bho na Gallaibh. 


There'll be no churlishness around the table, 

In the company that I adore, 

Who possess lofty minds, 

And who won't take an insult from the Lowlander. 


In addition to the social virtues which the poet seeks to 
reinforce, we also see in this passage evidence of the cultural 
divide which John MacLean perceived between the Gaels and 
other Scots, and this sense of ethnic identification and ethnic 
solidarity in the face of outside threats is, as we shall see, itself an 
important theme in the poetry of community-building. The poet 
was clearly inspired by the commitment that his fellow settlers 
had to the perpetuation of the Gaelic language in the New World, 
as evidenced by the fact that attendance was restricted to Gaelic 
speakers, and he ties his praise of the language to his praise of the 
traditional martial values of the Gaels: 


Canain ghasta, bhlasta, bhinn, 

“S i bha “n cleachdadh aig na suinn, 
*Dhearbh an gaisgeadh ’m feachd an righ, 
“S iomadh tir “n d’ thug iad deannal. 


A delightful, eloquent, dulcet language, 

She was used by the warriors, 

Who proved their heroism in the king’s army, 
In many a land they ve done battle. 
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Praise of the Gaelic language and generalised exhortations to its 
perpetuation in the New World become relatively common in the 
Gaelic tradition of Nova Scotia.” 

The Bard MacLean goes on to praise the successes of Highland 
soldiers in the Napoleonic Wars, memories of which would still 
have been fresh in the minds of many of the emigrants; indeed, 
such memories were actively reinforced in publications such as 
the Rev. Norman MacLeod’s Cuairtear nan Gleann,” which was 
read and, as we shall also see, celebrated by the Bard MacLean. 
The poet makes specific reference to Highland garb and the 
weaponry of the Highland soldier; in the New World, the 
traditional costume continues to be of at least symbolic 
importance, as a marker of cultural identity and a measure of 
loyalty to a deeply ingrained tradition. The celebration of martial 
virtues also became a recurrent theme in the Gaelic tradition in 
Nova Scotia; as was the case for Scottish Gaels, British imperial 
campaigns of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries gave 
New World Gaels the stage upon which to apply these virtues.” 

A notable feature of “Oran a’ Bhail Ghaidhealaich” is what John 
Shaw has described in New World Gaelic verse as “a strong 
attachment to the content of Gaelic culture as manifest in social 
gatherings” (Shaw, 1996, p. 352). The Bard MacLean provides a 
detailed description of what he expects to see at the gathering. 
Though “Oran a’ Bhail Ghaidhealaich” is not a drinking song, it 
begins and ends with a toast, and drink is central to the 
proceedings. As was clear in other poetry he composed, both in 
Scotland and in Canada, the Bard MacLean clearly considered 
that the consumption of alcohol on appropriate occasions such as 
social gatherings was an important part of the Gaelic cultural 
tradition. This was also the case for many other of the poets of the 
emigrant generation, and this tradition was carried forward by 
subsequent generations of New World songmakers.” This is 
hardly surprising; liberality in the provision of drink, and con- 
spicuous consumption thereof were values that were associated 
with the “good” chief and which formed an important part of the 
“panegyric code” in Scottish Gaelic praise poetry (see, for 
example, MacInnes, 1976-78). Indeed, in many rural areas of 
Gaelic Nova Scotia, there was in the nineteenth century 
“something of an alcoholic free-for-all”, and it has been noted that 
“whisky, rum, alcohol, all were rooted almost as prerequisites of 
hospitality in the Highland mind and could never have been 
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eradicated piecemeal” (Gibson, 1998, p. 202). The poets of the 
emigrant generation played an important role in sustaining this 
tradition. Allan “the Ridge” MacDonald, for example, composed 
several songs relating to drink (Rankin, 2004, pp. 136-51), though 
in some cases, not all were celebratory, as in the following verse, 
variants of which have been used in a number of New World 
drinking songs, where a hangover leads to repentence (“Tha mi ’n 
diugh tinn”, Rankin, 2004, pp. 138-9): 


'S fheudar dhomh air m’ fhirinne 
Sguir de ’n dram, 

'S iomadh peighinn a mhill mi 
°S a chuir mi ann. 


I must in truth 

Stop drinking, 

Many a cent I wasted 
And spent on it. 


As Effie Rankin has pointed out, in many of these drinking 
songs, the poet himself recognises the negative effects that the 
drinking culture can have, including debts and shortages of money 
(Rankin, 2004, p. 32), as we see in this passage (Rankin, 2004, p. 
140): 


Bu choir dhomh gun sguirinn 
'’S nach òlainn deur tuilleadh 
Tha chrònag ri cumail 

Ceit Mhuirich ’s a’ chlann. 


’S tric a bha sinn anmoch 

An stòr Ailein Chamshroin 
Dh’fhàg sid mi ’san ainfhiach 
’S an t-airgead air chall. 


I ought to abstain 

Never to drink another drop 

The family circle must be maintained 
Kate MacPherson and the children. 


Often we were late 

In Allan Cameron s store 
That put me in debt 

With all my money gone. 
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Unsurprisingly, the widespread consumption of alcohol and the 
social problems to which this contributed led to a response from 
both Protestant and Catholic clergy, who increasingly began to 
promote temperance. The first temperance society appears to have 
been established by Protestants, at West River, Pictou County, in 
January, 1828 (Johnston, 1971, p. 62). In the 1830s, the movement 
gained strength, and received support from some local media 
(Campbell and MacLean, 1974, p. 223), and with the arrival in 
Cape Breton in 1838 of an Irish priest, Fr James D. Drummond, 
who held total abstinence meetings right from the time of his 
arrival, the temperance movement also gained support in 
Highland Catholic communities, culminating in the decision of 
Bishop William Fraser, the Catholic Bishop of Antigonish, to to 
take a pledge of abstinence at the Cathedral Church of St. Ninian’s 
on 1 January, 1841, and to administer the pledge to his 
congregation and form a large temperance society. The pledge 
administered by the Bishop was apparently for two years and it 
appears to have been taken by the people (Johnston, 1971, pp. 
114-6, 170-1). The temperance movement generally did not, 
however, meet with the approval of the poets of the emigrant 
generation. The Bard MacLean, for example, composed two 
songs, “Ditcadh Mhic-an-Tòisich”, in response to Bishop Fraser’s 
initative, and “Aiseirigh Mhic-an-Tòisich”, somewhat later 
(Dunbar, 2007, App. I, Poems 37 and 38), when it appeared that 
some well-known local characters in Antigonish were beginning 
to backslide. Both are light-hearted, humorous songs, and while 
the poet does recognise the existence of some of the social evils 
which drink had occasioned, his tone is generally one of 
permissiveness. Indeed, both poems convey the sense that the poet 
viewed such prohibitions on drinking as slightly un-Gaelic, some 
of the moralising about drink by some in the community — and 
even some of the clergy — as mildly hypocritical, and, given his 
intimate acquaintance with his countrymen and his culture and the 
important role that social drinking played in that culture, such 
campaigns as ultimately futile. Similar sentiments are clear in a 
song composed by Allan “the Ridge” MacDonald, apparently on 
Christmas night, 1854; Effie Rankin reports that everyone in the 
parish had signed a pledge of temperance, and when the poet 
realised there was no liquor to be had, he composed the song, 
“Oran dhan Deoch” (Rankin, 2004, p. 184). In these lines, the poet 
makes clear the close association of drink, personified in the 
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poem, and core aspects of Gaelic culture; by contrast, promoters 
of temperance are portrayed as outsiders, and by inference, 
promoters of an alien culture (Rankin, 2004, p. 35-6, 148): 


Bu mhath gu cluich a’ chiuil e, 

Bu shiùbhlach air danns’ e, 
Sheinneadh e na fuinn 

Chumadh cuimhn’ air na bàrdaibh; 
Bu mhath e anns a’ h-uile rud 

'S gum b’ urramach ’s gach am e, 
Ach daoine coimheach, gnùtha 
Cha dùraig iad ann e. 


He fi.e. drink] was grand for playing music, 
Nimble footed in the dance, 

He could sing the airs 

That would keep the bards in mind; 

He was great for everything 

And honourable on every occasion, 

But strange and surly men 

Cannot abide him. 


In “Oran do Chùirt, ‘Comunn na Measarrachd’, Am Mabou” 
(MacLellan, 1891, p. 17), Donald MacLellan is sharply critical of 
the coming of the temperance movement to Mabou, and in “Oran 
dha 'n ‘Uisge Beatha’” (MacLellan, 1891, p. 21), he makes 
explicit the association of temperance with a foreign culture — 
“Dh’fhalbh na làthaichean bhuainne,” S tháinig temperance 
suarach nan Gall’ — and he goes on to question the extent to 
which temperance is even consistent with biblical values, noting 
that wine was used at the Wedding of Cana (something Allan “the 
Ridge” had also noted in “Oran dhan Deoch”) and by Noah in his 
rejoicing after the Flood. 

Indeed, weddings were important social occasions which 
contributed significantly to community-building, particularly as 
they allowed for enjoyment of important aspects of Gaelic culture, 
such as music, dance and song, as 1s clear from this passage in 
Donald MacLellan’s “Oran do Bhanais, mar gu b’ ann” 
(MacLellan, 1891, p. 13), a satirical poem composed because the 
poet was not invited to the wedding — this is itself a genre in the 
Nova Scotia Gaelic tradition, it should be noted: 
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Far ’robh mire agus beadradh, 
Ceol theud, agus fheadan 
Agus luinneagan eireachdail bhardaibh. 


Rileadh ochdnar ’s gach oisinn, 
Fir a’ falbh le ’n cuid botail, 
"S mnathan àlainn a’ coiteadh oirnn càise. 


Where there was mirth and flirting, 
Music of the strings and chanters, 
And the poets’ excellent verses. 


Eightsome reels in every corner, 
Men leaving with their bottles, 
And lovely women pressing us to have some cheese. 


Similar references can be found in “Banais Aonghais an t-Sagairt” 
(MacLeòid, 1970, pp. 31-33, Matheson MSS, p. 100), composed 
by the Keppoch Bard: 


Nuair a chaidh mi “n ceann na còisre, 
Bha gach nì gu grinn an òrdan; 
Fuaim nan teud, is gleus an òrgain 
Cur nan òganach gu “n deannaibh. 


'S gann a dh’fhailtich mi an t-ùrlar, 
Thugadh sìos do sheòmar cùil mi, 
Chum ’s gun òlainn slàint’ an diùlnaich 
Thug a-null dhomh gairm gu bhanais. 


’S coma leam an soisgeul ur seo 

Tigh nn “san fhasan feadh na dùthcha; 
Banais lom, gun bhiadh, gun drúdhag 
Chuireadh súrd air daoine ’s mnathan. 


When I went to the head of the company, 
Everything was in fine order; 

The sounds of strings and the tuning of the organ 
Setting the young folk to dancing. 


And hardly had I gone onto the floor, 

That I was taken to a back room, 

So that I would drink a toast to the good man 
Who gave me an invitation to his wedding. 
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I don't care for this new gospel 

That s coming into fashion throughout the country; 
A bare wedding, without food, without a drop 
Which would cheer men and women. 


Again, the poet’s suspicion of the intrusion of foreign cultural 
values, and his preoccupation with the maintenance of Gaelic 
cultural ones in the new Gaelic communities, is clear. 

In “Oran a’ Bhail Ghaidhealaich”, the Bard MacLean was also 
clear that the proper Gaelic gathering should not only begin with 
a round of drinks, but also some music: 


Nuair a shuidheas iad mu “n bhòrd, 
Bheir iad tacan air an òl, 

’S fidheall theud bhon gleusar ceòl, 
*Cuir nan òganach “nan deannaibh. 


When they sit around the table, 

They'll spend a while drinking, 

And a well-strung fiddle, tuned for music, 
Will set all the young men in motion. 


The reference illustrates the prominence of fiddle music at the 
time of emigration, and the fiddle tradition has gone on to be the 
dominant one in the musical heritage of the Nova Scotia 
Gàidhealtachd. Music, and particularly fiddle music, was 
celebrated by the poets of the emigrant generation as another 
important part of the Gaelic cultural tradition which they were 
concerned to preserve. A notable example is Donald MacLellan’s 
“Rann do dh’ Fidhill” (MacLellan, 1891, p. 34), in which the poet 
greets a new fiddle acquired by a neighbour — “Mile fàilt’ air an 
deagh fhidhill/A lionadh mo chridhe le solas” — and after 
praising its proud history in much the same way as a panegyric to 
a chief would enumerate past victories and glories of the clan, he 
notes the following of it: 


’S cinnteach mi nuair ni e banais 
Gun toir i caithream air ceòl dha, 
’S ma bheir e cuireadh do Lachainn 
Cha bhi sgar nach dèan e òran. 


lam certain that when he marries 
It will produce joyful music for him, 
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And if he gives an invitation to Lachlan 
He'll be certain to make a song. 


Note again the reference to weddings; once more, we see that 
they are important venues for the performance of music, and here, 
song. 

Finally, the poets of the emigration generation made clear the 
importance — indeed, the surpassing importance — of Gaelic poetry 
itself. Thus, in the Bard MacLean’s “Oran a’ Bhail 
Ghàidhealaich”, once the drinking and the music has ended, the 
company should turn to Gaelic poetry which, as is clear in this 
passage, was meant to be sung: 


Nuair a théid an fhidheall “na tamh, 
Bheir iad treis air cainnt nam bard, 
Dhuisgeas fonn neo-throm “nan cáil, 
Anns a’ Ghaidhlig as ghlainn” gearradh. 


When the fiddle is put aside, 

They'll spend a while on the language of the bards, 
A joyful tune will awaken their spirits, 

In a Gaelic of the neatest composition. 


The Bard MacLean gives us a sense of what he appreciates in 
Gaelic poetry; the reference here is to the neatness of the 
composition, thereby emphasising the construction of the verse 
rather than its actual content, and this is consistent with the values 
he praised in other poetry, including an elegy composed while still 
in Scotland to the fine Morar poet Alexander MacKinnon. In the 
Keppoch Bard’s “Banais Aonghas an t-Sagairt” (MacLeòid, 1970, 
pp. 31-33, Matheson MSS, p. 100), the fact that the poet was 
invited by the groom and given a prominent part in the 
proceedings, and that his singing and poetic talents were given the 
respect that they merited, were clearly important to him: “Cha 
robh dearmad air an og ud,/An fhuil ard bho uchd nam mor 
fhear;/Cha b’ e m’ aite cúil gun chomhradh,/Ach air cheann na 
coisrich cheanalt’.” Such respect for poetic and artistic talent was 
commendable, and merited praise. 





(ii) Praise Poetry Composed for Leaders of the New 
Communities 

Dr John Macinnes has argued that the panegyric tradition is 
fundamental to our understanding of traditional Gaelic verse as a 
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whole, and has summarised the purposes and forms of the 
tradition in the following terms: 


The primary function [of bardachd] is to be found in clan 
panegyric, where the stress is on the survival of the group of 
warrior-hunters at the top of society. The diction is codified in 
sets of conventional images, most densely concentrated in the 
heroic elegy composed at the point of crisis brought about by 
the death of a leader — in other words, when it was most 
necessary to reaffirm the traditional values of the community. 
(MacInnes, 1976-78, pp. 435-6) 


Implicit in MacInnes’ argument here is that the Gaelic 
panegyric tradition is not simply about the preservation of the 
chiefly class, but also about the re-articulation, diffusion and 
defence of the values of the community, values which the chiefly 
class was meant both to embody and defend. In the early 
nineteenth century in Scotland, the old clan system was in its 
death throes, and praise poetry for the chiefly class was coming to 
an end: indeed, the Bard MacLean, who, as noted, acted as the 
poet to the Laird of Coll, was one of the last of its exponents. In 
Scotland, praise poetry continued to be composed, but for new 
types of community leaders who began to emerge; as Prof Donald 
Meek has noted, as Gaelic society changed “from chiefs and 
tacksmen to landlords and crofters from the early 1800s, the older 
icons are replaced by newer ones” (Meek, 2003, p. xxvi), 
including clergymen, soldiers, and so forth. 

In the New World, Gaels had title to their own land, and the 
world of chiefs and landlords became a thing of the past, and a 
similar transformation in the nature of praise poetry took place. 
The poets of the emigrant generation, like their counterparts in 
Scotland, redeployed the rich Gaelic panegyric tradition in the 
service of new subjects, and these were the leaders and builders of 
the New World Gaelic communities. The Bard MacLean did 
compose three traditional praise poems after emigration — two for 
Alexander Maclean, the 15th Laird of Coll, the poet’s former 
patron (one in about 1828, when he turned over his estate to his 
son, and one in about 1835, on the old Laird’s death), and one on 
the death of Alasdair MacDonell, chief of the MacDonells of 
Glengarry, who had also supported the poet. However, these 
poems tend to be personal reflections, rendered not so much to 
celebrate chiefly virtue but as a mark of respect and gratitude 
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based on the personal relationship of the poet to his subject. 
Indeed, especially in the poems for the Laird of Coll, there is the 
feeling that this marks the turning of the final page and the closing 
of the book on the old order, rather than an attempt to maintain its 
core values, and all of his other New World praise poetry was for 
“newer icons”. Allan “the Ridge” MacDonald composed “Sliochd 
an Taighe”, a panegyric to the MacDonalds of Bohuntin, 
Lochaber (Rankin, 2004, p. 124); as noted earlier, though, Allan 
“the Ridge” was a member of the aristocracy of this clan, and the 
poem could be interpreted more as a personal homage to his own 
people than as a traditional clan panegyric. Another example is 
“Urnaigh Lachainn ri Cheann-Cinnidh”’, composed by Donald 
MacLellan (MacLellan, 1891, p. 24). With time, such poetry, 
which referred to Old World social structures, became less 
common in the New World poetry. 

Much more important, though, was the creation of a new Gaelic 
community, and the poets of the emigrant generation keenly 
devoted themselves to the task of redeploying the panegyric 
tradition in the support of local leaders. Of particular prominence 
were the clergy. Also important were exemplars of community 
values, either tradition bearers or those skilled in the Gaelic arts, 
or persons who exhibited great loyalty to deeply held community 
values. As we shall see, the poets also sought to praise local 
institutions which were of particular importance in the building of 
community. 


Clergy 

In the early years of settlement, Gaelic-speaking clergy — either 
Protestant or Catholic — were in short supply (Dunn, 1980, p. 93), 
but played an important leadership role in both spiritual and 
temporal matters. Their prominence and influence is attested to by 
the large body of oral traditions which have survived in the Nova 
Scotia Gaelic communities concerning clergy, particularly in 
Catholic districts (see, for example, Nilsen, 1996-97). Many of the 
clergymen of the emigrant generation were members of families 
who comprised the Gaelic “learned orders” and minor aristocracy 
in Scotland, and were keenly supportive of Gaelic culture — men 
such as Fr Alexander (Scotus) MacDonald, who led an emigration 
from Glengarry lands in Scotland to Glengarry, Ontario, and who 
was referred to in Anna Gillis’ poem “Canada Ard”, mentioned 
above. A case in point is Fr Colin Grant. He was born in 1784 in 
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Glenmoriston, the son of Duncan Grant, a Presbyterian and a 
member of the minor Clan Grant aristocracy, and Helena 
Chisholm, a Catholic. He was apparently an excellent horseman, 
and had first intended to join the army, but was persuaded by his 
mother’s side of the family to enter the priesthood, and was 
ordained by his cousin, Bishop John Chisholm, on Easter Sunday, 
1808. He emigrated to Nova Scotia in 1818, and served as parish 
priest at Arisaig, Antigonish County, until 1830. He befriended 
the Bard MacLean, and in the early, difficult years, when the poet 
was at his lowest point, provided support of both a moral and 
material kind, including five pounds in gold (Johnston, 1971, pp. 
69-71, Sinclair, 1881, Introduction). Though a Presbyterian, the 
Bard MacLean developed a profound friendship with Fr Grant, 
based on a shared commitment to the Gaelic language and culture; 
the priest undoubtedly enjoyed the company of a highly talented 
poet, singer and oral tradition-bearer, and the poet clearly admired 
the excellent traits of character, as defined by old Gaelic values, 
such as loyalty, generosity, liberality, the protection of the weak 
and vulnerable, humility, excellence of physical appearance, and 
courage, that he found in the priest, and which he celebrated in 
three praise poems (Dunbar, 2007, App. I, Poems 40, 41 and 42). 
The cultural loyalty of clergymen, exemplified in Fr Colin Grant’s 
support of the Bard MacLean, is something that other poets of the 
emigration remarked upon, as we see in this passage from a poem 
composed by the Keppoch Bard for Fr Ronald MacGillivray, a 
friend of the poet and the local parish priest (Matheson MSS, p. 
106 at 109): 


'S tu nach dibreadh ’s nach múchadh 
Cainnt dhùthchais do shinnsreadh; 
Bha i agad gun fhàillinn, 

Gu deas, nàdarra, cinnteach. 

Gum bu bhlasda bho d’ bheul 1 
Nuair a leughadh tu ’m Biobull; 

Cha bhiodh solas an uaigneas 

Nach faight’ uatsa le firinn. 


Cò nis thuigeas na dàin bhuam, 
Na bheir àbhachd as ùr dhomh .... 


You would not betray or quash 
the language of your ancestors; 
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You spoke it flawlessly, 

| properly, naturally, precisely. 
Your speech was eloquent 

When you read from the Bible; 
No light in darkness could 

be found from you without truth. 


Who now will understand my poems, 
or bring me fresh joy .... 


As in the Bard MacLean’s poetry for Fr Colin Grant, the priest 
is viewed as an important supporter — even a patron — of the artist. 
As is the case with much Gaelic panegyric, the poets are not 
simply praising particular qualities, but are reinforcing standards 
of appropriate behaviour for community leaders. 

In the Keppoch Bard’s poem for Fr MacGillivray, the priest is 
also praised for his value as a religious leader, a motif that, not 
surprisingly, frequently recurs in this body of praise poetry, as we 
also see in the Bard MacLean’s “Oran do Mhaighstir Cailean 
Grannta”: 


’S e ’mheudaich bron do d’ luchd-dùthcha 
'Bhith "gad ionndrainn Didòmhnaich, 

"N àm dhaibh tional ri chèile 

Gu bhith ’g èisteachd do chòmhraidh; 
Nuair a chàireadh tu lèine ort 

Dhol a leughadh na còrach, 

'S tu “ga mineacheadh fairis 

”Thoirt don aineolach eòlas. 


What has increased your countrymen s sorrow 
Is to be missing you on Sundays, 

At the time they gather together 

To listen to your homily; 

When you would put on your vestments 

To go to read the scripture, 

And you would explain it to them 

To bring knowledge to the ignorant. 


In poems such as “Craobhsgaoileadh an t-Soisgeil san Tir seo” 
(Meek, 2003, p. 72), discussed further, below, the Bard MacLean 
praises Presbyterian clergy, such as the Rev. James MacGregor, 
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for their skill in proclaiming the Gospels and ministering to their 
flock. 

The death of Bishop William Fraser in 1851 inspired the 
composition of at least three elegies, including one by Alexander 
“the Ridge” MacDonald (Rankin, 2004, p. 110) and one by John 
Boyd, the founder of the Antigonish Casket (Mosgladh IV: 17, 
April, 1932, p. 5).* As with the Bard MacLean poems to Fr Grant, 
though these elegies make reference to his excellence as a 
preacher and Christian minister, they are replete with many of the 
standard heroic motifs of the old Gaelic panegyrics for clan chiefs. 
For example, in his poem for Bishop Fraser, Allan “the Ridge” 
celebrates the subject’s hospitality, his care for the needy, his 
liberality, but also his courage, his physical appearance and his 
strength; these lines would not be out of place in any seventeenth- 
or eighteenth-century panegyric for a fallen chief: 


“Chraobh mhullaich nach seargadh 

Sar churaidh gun chearb thu 

Ledghan curanta calma 

Bhuineadh urram ’s gach feara-ghniomh 

“S tu b’ urrainn ’s a dhearbh e ’s gach dòigh. 


Flourishing and dominant tree 

Prime hero without blemish 

Brave and fearless lion 

Victorious in every exploit 

You were consistently able to prove this. 


There were a number of other elegies of a similar nature 
composed to clergymen. The close adherence of the poets of the 
emigrant generation to the commonplaces used in the panegyric 
code for clan chiefs is not surprising. Many of the motifs of that 
older code encapsulated virtues that would have been appropriate 
in a clergyman. Furthermore, the full deployment of the old 
rhetorical system in all of its splendour would no doubt have 
flattered the subjects and their followers — this was, of course, one 
of the purposes of the old poetry — but more importantly, the 
deployment of such rhetoric would have made the point very 
clearly to the wider audience that men such as these were the 
rightful successors in the context of the New World to the old 
heroic chiefly class in Gaelic society in the Old World, and that 
they are owed the same respect, admiration and loyalty. 
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Tradition Bearers and Notable Exponents of Community 
Values: “Culture Heroes” 

Praise of tradition bearers and notable exponents of community 
values had already developed in the Scottish Gaelic tradition prior 
to emigration. Indeed, the Bard MacLean composed an elegy for 
one such “culture hero”, the well-known Morar poet Alexander 
MacKinnon, sometime after his death in 1814 (Dunbar, 2007, 
App. I, Poem 18). Exponents of the Gaelic arts were particularly 
important community builders in the New World Gaelic 
communities, and not surprisingly they appear regularly in the 
poetry of the emigrant generation. Poets were especially 
important; as spokespersons for the community, they articulated 
and defended its core values and beliefs and, as we have seen, 
helped to interpret the experience of the New World Gaelic 
communities. The death of a particularly notable poet was 
therefore a significant event in the New World Gaelic 
communities, and not surprisingly, the death in 1848 of the Bard 
MacLean, perhaps the greatest of the poets of the emigrant 
generation, occasioned at least three elegies. The Keppoch Bard 
composed a lament, “Oran Cumha” (Casket, 3 March, 1853; 
Matheson MSS, p. 1; for a somewhat different version, see 
MacDougall, 1928, p. 250), in which the poet is praised for 
personal qualities, such as these: “’S bu tu fear furanach, 
cairteal/Ris gach Gàidheal “fhuair sealladh ort”. However, praise 
is focused on the poet’s artistic excellence. The Keppoch Bard 
describes John MacLean as “ar ceann ealain” (“our leader in 
artistry”), and continues as follows: 


°S bu leat toiseach nam briathran, 

"Gan cur sios “an deagh shnasachadh, 
Ullamh. deas-fhoclach, rianail, 

Leat nach d’ iarradh ri “n ceannach iad; 


'S bha thu barraicht’ am foghlam 

Anns gach seól anns an gabhainn thu; 
Fiosrach, aithneachail, sonraicht’ 

’S bhiodh na h-eòlaich 'ga labhairt rium, 
’S beul thu dhéanamh nan òran, 

’S bu deas òradh an deagh ghearraidhean 
’S tric a chunnt iad an t-òr dhut, 

Nam bu deònach a ghabhail leat. 
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You were the chief of words, 

Putting them down in polished fashion, 
Ready, eloquent, methodical, 

Your talent came naturally to you; 


And you were superior in education 
Everywhere I would take you; 

Intelligent, discerning, notable 

The learned would tell me, 

Songs would flow readily from your mouth, 
Skillful gildings of good phrasings 

Often they would offer gold to you, 

If you would take it. 


In the lament for the Bard MacLean composed by John 
Cameron, a native of Dochanassie, Lochaber, who emigrated in 
1817, eventually settling at Addington Forks, Antigonish County, 
we get a sense of the importance of the poet as a tradition-bearer 
and, indeed, of the crucial importance of such tradition-bearers in 
the New World communities (MacDougall, 1928, p. 247, 248): 


Co a-nis bheir dhuinn eachdraidh 

Mu gach fine ’s ceann-feachda, 

“S tric a dhearbh ann am baiteil 

A bhith cruadalach sgairteil? 

Dh’ fhalbh a’ Ghàidhlig ghrinn, bhlasda, 
Dh’ fhalbh a’ bhàrdachd dheas-fhaclach, 
Bhon la chàireadh thu ’d laighe fon fhòid. 


Who will now relate to us the history 
Of each clan and warrior-chief, 

Who often proved in battle 

To be courageous and bold? 

The elegant, fluent Gaelic has gone, 
The eloquent poetry has also gone, 
Since the day that you were laid to rest. 


The importance of the Gaelic poetic tradition in the New World 
communities is evident in Donald MacLellan’s “Rann Molaidh do 
Bhaird eile”, (MacLellan, 1891, p. 6), in which the poet claims 
that the poetry of other traditions cannot compare to that of the 
Gaels: 
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Tha Virgil cliùiteach “sa Róimh 

'S Burns sònraichte am measg Ghall, 

Ach dh’ fhas an rannta creimneach,” truagh 
Bhon thog na baird ruadh an ceann. 


Virgil is famous in Rome 

And Burns is outstanding amongst Lowlanders, 
But their verses became rough and poor 

Since the red-haired Gaelic bards appeared. 


Objects of praise in the poetry of the emigrant generation 
include many other types of tradition-bearers whose artistic 
contributions to the New World communities were considered to 
be of significance. We have already seen the importance of music 
to the poets of the emigrant generation, and given the references 
in the poetry to dance, this was also considered to be an important 
aspect of the Gaelic cultural tradition. In a song composed to 
Angus Cameron, an Islay immigrant to Nova Scotia, as if by a 
young woman who was in love with him, Allan “the Ridge” 
MacDonald praises the subject’s skill as a dancer (Maclean 
Sinclair, 1904, p. 38, 39; Rankin, 2004, p. 86): 


'N am cluich a’ chiùil gum bu mhodhail ionnsaicht, 
Dannsair sunndach air urlar bhord thu: 

Do cheum troimh ’n ruidhle ’s e thogadh m’ inntinn, 
Gur h-iomadh nìonag th’ air ti do phòige. 


When the music was played, you were elegant and skilful, 
A lively dancer on deal floors: 

Your step in the reel would raise my spirit, 

Many a young woman longs for your kiss. 


Skilled singers were also important “culture heroes” in the New 
World communities, as we have already seen in the eulogies for 
the Bard MacLean. Allan “the Ridge” MacDonald’s “Catriona 
nin Dùghaill” (Rankin, 2004, MacLeòid, 1970, pp. 24-24) was 
apparently composed after the poet had spent a night at a friend’s 
home in Mabou when he awoke to hear the subject of the poem, 
Catherine Campbell, singing a lullaby to her granddaughter. Allan 
“the Ridge” clearly values her as a singer (Rankin, 2004, p. 80): 


’Chatriona Ni’n Dùghaill 
Bu ghrinn a’ chruit-chiuil 1, 
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Nuair a sheinn 1 le sunnd 

Siud na fuinn bu mhath gleusadh: 
Bha m’ inntinn fo ìoghnadh 

Ri linn dhomh “bhith dùsgadh, 

*S mi cluinntinn a’ chiùil sin 

Bu chiùin is bu rèidh e. 


Ag èisdeachd an òrain 

Bu ghrinne ’s bu bhòidhche, 

Bu bhinn’ na “nn t-eòinean 
Bhiodh air meòirean nan geugan. 


Catriona, daughter of Dougald 
A fine harp was she, 

When blithely she sang 

Well tuned were her airs: 

My mind was enthralled 

As I came awake 

On hearing that music 

So tranquil and steady. 


Listening to the song 

So charming and pretty, 

Far sweeter than the little bird 
On the tips of the branches. 


As important to the poet, though, are her personal qualities of 
civility, loyalty, kindness, charity and humility: 


Bean laghach ’s i fialaidh 

Air an tadhail na ceudan, 

Làmh dhèanadh a’ bhiadhtachd, 
’S tric a riaraich i feumach. 


Thug i `n dùthchas bho màthair 
Bhith gu fiùghanta, bàidheil, 
Gun d’ dh'ionnsaich i tràth dhi, 
Bhith ro nàdurra, beusach. 


A fine and generous wife 
Whom hundreds call upon, 
Open handed with provisions 
Often did she satisfy the needy. 
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From her mother she inherited 
Benevolent and charitable practices, 
She instructed her early, 

In forthrightness and virtue. 


Such qualities of character were frequently referred to in the 
large body of praise poetry to local people which was composed 
in the New World communities by poets of the emigrant 
generation. Indeed, caregivers were especially esteemed, 
particularly medical practitioners, of whom there were very few in 
the early days in these communities. Take, for example, Allan 
“the Ridge” MacDonald’s “Oran do Uilleam Dòmhnallach an 
Lèigh”, composed for Dr William MacDonald (1834-1912), a 
local doctor in Antigonish County, affectionately known as “Dr 
Bill”. As a MacDonald, the poet 1s quick to note his credit to the 
clan, and there is an element of clan praise in the poem; however, 
the poet begins the poem as follows (Rankin, 2004, p. 122, 174): 


Uilleam Domhnallach an dotair 

’S fortanach e bhith “san aite, 

’S mòr an cothrom do luchd dùthch’ e 
’S onair is cliù e da chàirdean; 

Tha e coimhlionta na ghiùlan 

Fhuair e ’n t-ionnsachadh as àirde 
Bheir e slàinte da luchd tinneis 

Fear sgileal e ’s grinne nàdur. 


The e cathranach ’s e aoidheil 

’S e ro-shaothrachail mun cuairt daibh, 
Thug a thàlantan ’s a ghrinneas 

Gu mòr mheas a-measg an t-sluaigh e. 


William MacDonald the doctor 

What good fortune to have him here, 
He is a great support to his countrymen 
And an honour and credit to his clan; 
Of impeccable manner 

And highest learning 

He cures his patients 

An accomplished and refined man is he. 
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He is benevolent and pleasant 
Very zealous in attending the sick, 
His talents and his skill 

Have greatly increased his esteem 


A final, interesting example in this vein is the Bard MacLean’s 
“Marbhrann do bhean-uasail óig, chliuitich a bha posta aig Dotair 
Jain Noble” (or “Marbhrann do Mhrs. Noble”) (Dunbar, 2007, 
App. I, Poem 44). The song was composed for Julia MacNiven, 
the wife of Dr John Noble, who died and was buried at 
Whycocomagh, Cape Breton, in June, 1843. The poem was 
composed as if by Dr Noble, apparently following a request by 
him to the poet to make the song. Julia MacNiven was the 
daughter of Colin MacNiven, who had from the end of the 
eighteenth century been the tacksman of Grianal, Tiree. His social 
status is reflected in the praise poem composed in his honour by 
Archibald MacPhail (Gilleasbaig MacPhail), a Tiree poet, “Oran 
do Chailain Mac-Niomhain, Fear Ghrianail an Tirithe” (Mac- 
Talla 4:2, 28 September, 1895, p. 8). He had, however, apparently 
fallen into arrears with his rent, likely in the lean years following 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815, had lost the Grianal farm, 
and had emigrated to Nova Scotia, settling at Whycocomagh 
sometime after 1821 (See Brownlie, 1995, pp. 58-9, MacDougall, 
1999, p. 459, 475). John Noble was also a prominent man in many 
of the Highland settlements of western Cape Breton Island. 
According to Alexander Maclean Sinclair, Noble was born in 
Inverness-shire, Scotland about 1790 (MacDougall, 1999, p. 475: 
Sinclair, 1901, p. 195). It is likely that he was a Gaelic speaker. He 
trained as a doctor, and after his arrival in Nova Scotia in about 
1822, he was the first physician in what is now Inverness County. 
John Noble and Julia MacNiven married in 1823, and they had 
lived at both Little Judique, Inverness County, and in the 
Whycocomagh area. There are a number of indications that both 
Julia and her husband were warmly admired as well as respected 
in the Gaelic communities in which they resided. Julia had 
apparently acted as midwife at many of the births in the Judique 
and Long Point districts of Inverness County and, as a result, 
many grateful mothers named their girls “Julia” in her honour, 
especially the MacDougalls of Judique Intervale, the MacDonells 
of Indian Point and the Chisholms of Long Point. The name Julia 
had not been common in this area of Cape Breton before this 
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period.” Julia MacNiven was also remembered in the 
Whycocomagh area; the Gaelic name for Little Narrows, on a 
branch of Lake Bras d'Or just north of Whycocomagh, is to this 
day “Caolas Silis” in her honour (Fergusson, 1977, p. 91; it is also 
the name of the small car ferry which still plies the narrows). 

That Dr Noble would have specifically requested the Bard 
MacLean to compose an elegy to his wife is highly indicative of 
the poet’s renown, which seems to have spread quickly and 
extensively amongst the scattered Highland settlements of eastern 
Nova Scotia. There is, however, a strong Tiree connection that 
would also help to explain both the request and the poet’s evident 
enthusiasm for the task. Given the social standing of both Julia 
MacNiven and John Noble, and given Julia’s Tiree credentials, the 
poet would undoubtedly have looked favourably on and, indeed, 
would no doubt have been flattered by Noble’s request. However, 
the poet’s acceptance of the request can also be seen as a final 
example of his desire to build community through his verse; John 
Noble and Julia MacNiven were community-builders in those 
Highland districts in which they lived, and by honouring Julia and, 
indirectly, John through the composition of a praise poem, John 
MacLean was again able to reinforce virtues and signal the 
emergence of new sorts of community leaders who were the 
appropriate subjects of panegyric verse in the context of 
nineteenth century New World Gaelic communities. This elegy — 
described by Hector Cameron in Na Baird Thirisdeach as 
“perhaps the finest in the Gaelic language” — is replete with 
imagery of the old Gaelic panegyric code to which reference has 
already been made, but special prominence is given to social 
virtues: 


Bha thu fiùghantach fialaidh 

’S tu "bu shìobhalta briathran is cainnt; 

’S i do lamh nach biodh dìomhain 

'S bu ghlan obair bho d’ mheuran gun mheang. 





You were liberal and generous 

Your words and conversation were most civil; 
Your hand would not be idle 

Purest was the work of your faultless fingers. 


The last lines quoted may indeed be in reference to Julia 
MacNiven’s work as a midwife. Again, by praising such virtues, 
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the poet is also reinforcing them as appropriate standards for the 
community as a whole; in the elegy, we again see the poet as 
community builder. 


Community Institutions 

Given the importance of clergy in the New World Gaelic 
communities, it is not surprising that church institutions were also 
of importance to those communities and were commemorated by 
the poets of the emigrant generation. A good example is the 
Keppoch Bard’s “Oran do Theampull an Naoimh Truinnein” 
(MacLeoid, 1970, pp. 38-39; Matheson MSS, p. 74), 
commemorating the construction of St. Ninian’s Cathedral in 
Antigonish, which was completed in 1874; as part of a fundraising 
drive for the construction, a poem-making contest was held, which 
the Keppoch Bard won with this composition. The Bishop, Colin 
F. MacKinnon, conceived of the idea of building a stone church in 
1865. The church was built largely by Sylvester O°’ Donoghue, a 
native of Coolruss, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. Both men are 
celebrated in the poem: “Chuir an t-Eireannach le grinneas/Gach 
obair fhinealta an Ordugh”; “Cho fad’ ’s gum bidh craobh an 
coillidh,/No gaineamh an cois na traghad;/Gum bidh cuimhn’ air 
Easbuig Cailean,’ S air gach mathas “bha “na là-san”.® The 
construction of such a large building — 170 feet by 70 feet, with 
two 125 foot towers — was an event of considerable pride for the 
Catholics of the diocese, a large number of whom were Scottish 
Gaels, and the use of stone to build the church was also an 
important expression of both the rootedness and durability of this 
community, the theme to which the poet gives the greatest 
prominence: 


Nuair a chaidh mise mun cuairt dhi 

Chuir i tuainealaich “nam shealladh; 

Le "bhith beachdachadh ’s a’ smaointinn 

Air na daoine “bha “ga togail; 

’S mar sheas an cinn “san àirde 

Anns an d' rinneadh pairt dhen obair, 

'Bhios “na chliù ’s “na mheas gu bràth dhaibh, 
’S don t-sliochd a ni fas “nan dachaidh. 


*S ann don treubh ud 'bhios a’ bhuannachd 
'S don al og nach d’ fhuaradh fhathast; 
Nuair “bhios mis’ is cach gun fhaotainn, 
Bithidh is’ gun chaochladh, fallain; 
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Cha toir aois a-nuas gu lar 1, 

Na gaoth mhor nan ard le caithream; 
Gu lá luain cha déan 1 gluasad, 

Bhon charraig nach dual gun caraich. 


When I toured around it [the church] 

It brought amazement to my eyes; 

To be considering and thinking of 

The people who built it; 

And how their leaders will stand on the heights 
In which part of the work was done, 

Fame and renown will be forever theirs 

And to their offspring who grow in their homes. 


It is those descendants who will reap the profits 
And their young offspring who are not yet alive; 
When I and others are no longer around 

It [the church] will remain, unchanged, and fit; 
Age will not bring it [the church] down, 

Nor any great wind with a great noise; 

She will never move, 

From the rock that is not meant to stir 


The praise of community-building is apparent in these passages. 

Of a similar nature is the Bard MacLean’s “Craobhsgaoileadh 
an t-Soisgeul “san Tir seo” (Meek, 2003, p. 72). This poem was 
composed to celebrate the contribution of the Pictou Academy, 
founded in 1816 by the Rev Thomas McCulloch to train young 
men for the Presbyterian ministry, to the spiritual life of Protestant 
Gaels of eastern Nova Scotia. The poet noted that sixty years 
previously, eastern Nova Scotia was a wilderness, inhabited only 
by the aboriginal population, and that in the early years of 
settlement, conditions were very difficult for the Gaels. However, 
things have changed: 


Ard-chliu don Ti tha riaghladh 

Do nach eil do-dhèante ni; 

An-diugh tha eich is carbadan 

A’ falbh air feadh na tir; 

Tha biadh is deoch gu leór againn 

'S gach ni tha oirnn a dhith, 

’S tha iomadh aodhair gleusd’ againn 
A’ tabhairt sgeul mu Ios’. 
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Great praise to Him who’s ruling 
and makes possible every thing; 
today there are horses and wagons 
on the move throughout the land; 
food and drink we have in plenty 
and everything we might need, 
and we have many a skilful pastor, 
to proclaim our Jesus’ name 


In this passage, we see the complete transformation of the Bard 
MacLean’s opinions on the New World, as compared with his 
initial views, discussed earlier. As Prof Donald Meek suggests in 
his note to the poem, in arguing that this happy state of affairs is 
part of God's plan, the Bard MacLean is also picking up on the 
metaphor in the Code of Old World Hardship, discussed above, of 
deliverance by God of the Israelites from bondage. In addition to 
praising Rev McCulloch, whose work, the Bard MacLean argues, 
was divinely inspired, the poet also makes specific reference to 
the first three Gaelic-speaking ministers produced by the 
Academy, Angus McGillivray, Hugh Ross, and Hugh Dunbar, 
and praises their work in their communities: 





Aig triúir a chaidh an ionnsachadh 

Tha chainnt dheas shighmhor, bhinn, 
A chleachd a bhith san dúthaich 

San robh sinn an tús ar tim; 

°S ann bhom bilibh innte cluinnidh sinn 
Am briathraibh cuimir, fior, 

An naidheachd thaitneach, fhallain 
Bheir o amaideachd an cridh. 


Three who were there instructed 

have that rich tongue, sweet and apt, 

that was spoken in the country 

where we spent our early life [i.e. Scotland]; 
and from their lips we hear through it 

in true and shapely words, 

that pleasing, wholesome message 

Which from folly turns the heart. 


Once again we see the fundamental importance to the Bard 
MacLean of the Gaelic language, as well as of the Gospel, in the 
life of the New World communities. 
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The appearance of Gaelic periodicals — both those published 
with increasing frequency from the 1820s in Scotland, and those 
published locally” — were regarded as important developments, 
and praised accordingly. The Bard MacLean’s “Oran don 
‘Chuairtear’” (Dunbar, 2007, App. I, Poem 39) is a song in the 
panegyric style in praise of the Gaelic journal Cuairtear nan 
Gleann, published in Scotland by the Rev Dr Norman MacLeod 
(1783-1862) between 1840 and 1843. For the poet and for his 
community, such publications provided a crucial link with the Old 
World and an important source of Gaelic culture. Though literacy 
was not widespread, these early Gaelic publications were valued 
in the community, as the Bard MacLean makes clear in his 
detailed description in the poem of how young and old would 
gather around once a month upon the arrival of Cuairtear nan 
Gleann to get news and then to comment upon it.” Another 
example of such a praise poem in the poetry of the emigrant 
generation is Donald MacLellan’s “Oran a’ Phaipeir Ghaelaich” 
(MacLellan, 1891, p. 15).” The value to the Gaelic community is 
made clear in these lines: 


Hug a ri hug, hug dha rireabh 
Air a’ phaipear Ghaidhlig phriseil, 
’S e "ga riarachadh air mìltean 
Leas an òigear ghrinn am Boidach. 


’S mor an aighear leis na Gàidheil 
Eachdraidh ann an cainnt am mathair, 
’S a cheart chànan a bh’ aig Adhamh 
Nuair a bha e “n àird a shòlais. 


Hug a ri hug, hug, indeed 

On the precious Gaelic paper, 

It is distributed to thousands, 

The Old Fellow is a benefit to the fine youth. 


Great is the joy of the Gaels 

History in the language of their mothers, 
The very language that Adam spoke” 

When he was at the height of his happiness. 


Like “Oran don ‘Chuairtear’”, “Òran a’ Phàipeir Ghàelaich” 
and other similar poems celebrate a particular publication as an 
important institution in the life of the Gaelic community, and 
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songs of this sort became quite common in the Gaelic tradition of 
Nova Scotia.” Not only is the publication praised, but so is the 
Gaelic language itself, and important Gaelic cultural values are 
also rehearsed. Finally, these poems often contain exhortations to 
the community to remain true to their language and values. Thus, 
in “Oran don ‘Chuairtear’”, the Bard MacLean exhorts both the 
journal, and by implication, the community, to be loyal to Gaelic: 


A Chuairteir èibhinn na trèig gu bràch 1, 

S na leig air dìochuimhn’ ri linn an ail s’ 1; 
Bidh sinn “ga seinn anns na coilltean fàsaich, 
Mar “bha Clann Israel aig bràighean Bhabalon. 


O joyful Traveller, never forsake her [i.e. Gaelic], 
And don t forget her because of the young; 

We will sing in the forest of the wasteland, 

As did the Children of Israel on the banks of Babylon. 


In summary, poems such as “Oran don ‘Chuairteir’” and “Oran 
a’ Phaipeir Ghaelaich” should also be understood as conscious 
attempts at community-building. 


(iii) Social Solidarity at Times of Crisis 

Dr John MacInnes has noted in respect of the panegyric 
tradition in Scottish Gaelic poetry that the death of a chieftain 
marked a particularly intense point of crisis in the life of Gaelic 
communities (MacInnes, 1976-78, pp. 435-6). With the passing of 
the chiefly order in Scotland, and its total irrelevance in the New 
World setting, the premature loss of young men seems to have 
replaced the loss of the chief as the archetypal moment of 
community crisis, and elegies composed on such occasions are 
well-represented in the poetry of the emigrant generation and in 
subsequent periods in the New World Gaelic tradition.” As in the 
Old World, the emigrant poets acted as spokespeople for the 
community, giving expression to the sense of communal loss 
through the deployment of a suitable rhetoric of praise. This sort 
of poetry performed some very important social functions, 
perhaps the most important of which was the expression of intense 
emotion in an appropriate way on behalf of the family and 
community. This is a function that was also important in the Irish 
tradition of the nineteenth century: 
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Fundamental to the tradition of Irish song was its function as an 
instrument for the direct expression of emotion, using the 
enhanced powers of both verse and music, on occasions when 
feelings were such that ordinary speech was inadequate. (O 
Madagain, 1985, p. 144). 


Another important function was the cathartic effect of such 
poetry; the act of composition allowed the poet him- or herself 
come to terms with intense emotions (O Madagain, 1985, p. 148- 
51) and it is likely that the repetition of the poem, and in particular 
the singing of the poem, perhaps in a communal context, allowed 
for those in attendance also to participate in and benefit from a 
similar catharsis. Both functions can be seen in the Piper 
MacGillivray’s “Cumha nam Mac” (Beaton MSS, pp. 164-66, 
Casket, 14 July, 1927, p. 6), in which the poet deploys a series of 
animal similes to express the hurt that has been suffered by those 
left behind: 


Mi mar chomhachag bhronach, 
'S e “bhith ’m ònar mo mhiann, 
Mi mar eala air a leónadh, 

'S 1 gun seòl air a dion, 

Mi mar chalman ’san achadh, 
'N dèidh a ghlacadh “san lion, 
Mi guth tursach na lacha, 

'S cach a’ creachadh a h-ian. 


I am like a saddened owl, 

To be left alone is my desire, 

I am like a wounded swan, 

Without any way of protecting herself, 
I am like a dove in the field, 

After being caught in a net, 

I am the saddened voice of the duck, 
As her young are plundered. 


Other fine examples of this genre are the Bard MacLean’s “Oran 
do Leanabh-Gille’’, composed on the death of the son of a local 
Antigonish County man, John Chisholm (Dunbar, 2007, App. I, 
Poem 43), “Cumha do Shandaidh Ban”, composed by Allan “the 
Ridge” MacDonald on the death in 1833 of a young man named 
Alexander MacDonald, who died off the coast of Merigomish, 
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Pictou County (Rankin, 2004, p. 108); “Oran nan Granndach”, 
composed by John “the Piper” MacGillivray, on the drowning in 
1831 of four men, including two Grants, near Arisaig, Antigonish 
County (Shaw, 2000, p. 249); and “Bathadh nam Fear”, composed 
by the Keppoch Bard on the death at sea of five Arisaig, 
Antigonish County men (Creighton and Macleod, 1979, p. 136). 

While the loss of men at sea was a particular blow to Gaelic 
communities of the New World, any death of a well-respected 
individual provided an appropriate occasion for the composition 
of an elegy. In this, the poets of the emigrant generation were 
again performing an important communal role of the sort just 
described, and there are a large number of examples of such 
poems, particularly in the surviving corpus of the likes of Allan 
“the Ridge” MacDonald, the Keppoch Bard and Donald 
MacLellan. In “Oran don Chaiptean MacDhùghaill” (MacLeòid, 
1970, pp. 19-22), by Dughall MacEacharna% — another poem 
concerning a loss at sea, but this time of Captain MacDougall, a 
skilled and experienced sailor rather than a young man, who 
drowned while sailing from Newfoundland to his home at Cape 
George, Antigonish County — we see a representative poem of this 
plentiful genre. The poet uses familiar conventions from chiefly 
panegyric, such as this striking use of pathetic fallacy: 


Tha do thalla fuar, fàsail, 

Chaidh an solas “na smal ann; 
Sguir an t-aiteas “s an àbhachd 

A bha mu d’ àbhaist fial, fàilteach. 


Your hall is cold and empty 

Its light has been extinguished; 

The laughter and sport has ceased 

That you generously and openly provided. 


Also very traditional in their feel are these references to the dead 
man’s sisters and brothers; indeed, they would not be out of place 
in seventeenth- or eighteenth-century chiefly praise poetry: 


Tha do pheathraichean deurach, 

’S beag an t-ioghnadh dhaibh p-fhein sin, 
Chaill iad colann na cèile 

Nach tugadh beum dhaibh no tàmailt. 
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Chaidh do bhràithrean fo èislean, 

‘S e do bhás “rinn an reubadh; 

Sguir an àbhachd ’s an cèilidh, 

Bhon “bhuail an t-eug ort a bhàirlinn. 


Your sisters are tearful, 

That’s not surprising for them, 

They lost the body of reason 

Who would not reproach or insult them. 


Your brothers are in grief, 
Your death has greatly wounded them; 
Their sporting and visiting has ceased, 


Another common motif in chiefly praise poetry, that of the chief 
leaving his people leaderless, like children or sheep, is redeployed 
and used to describe the effect of the death on the captain’s 
family: 


Tha do leanabh lag, fann dheth, 

’S e mar uan “bhiodh gun cheannard; 
Sios is suas air feadh ghleanntan, 

A’ dol air chall air a mhàthair. 


Your child is left weak and helpless by it, 
He's like a lamb without a shepherd; 

Up and down through valleys, 

Getting lost from his mother. 


Significant in this poem, and in others of this genre, is the 
celebration of certain “chiefly” values, including expertise in 
manly pursuits — this works nicely in this particular poem because 
of the traditional motif of chief as mariner — physical courage, and 
generosity, particularly in provision of drink, without being 
excessive in his own consumption and behaviour (MacLeòid, 
1970, p. 21). As in Scotland in the nineteenth century, the 
panegyric tradition is being redeployed in the interests of building 
communal solidarity. 


(iv) Ethnic Solidarity and Defense of Gaeldom 


The fundamental importance to the poets of the emigrant 
generation of community-building is nowhere more apparent than 
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in their reaction to perceived threats to the Gaelic-speaking 
communities of the New World. We have already seen hints of 
this in the occasional exhortations in the poetry to loyalty to the 
Gaelic language, and we have seen, particularly in the Code of 
Dispraise of the New World, the suspicion with which the poets 
tended to view non-Gaels. As freeholders, the New World Gaels 
generally gained the right to vote — a privilege their fellows in 
Scotland would generally not enjoy until somewhat later in the 
nineteenth century — and participation in the political life of the 
colony in which they lived invariably meant interaction with non- 
Gaels, and it is here where we see most clearly the emergence of 
an ethnic consciousness and the fundamental importance of ethnic 
solidarity. 

Perhaps the best example of this is the Bard MacLean’s “Don 
Pharlamaid Uir” (Dunbar, 2007, App. I, Poem 35), which is a very 
early example of a type of song which would become increasingly 
popular in the Nova Scotian Gaelic tradition, the election song.” It 
was composed at the end of September, 1830, during the poll 
which was being held in Pictou as part of the election for the Nova 
Scotia Assembly, known as “the Big Election” or “the Brandy 
Election”. The election was a significant one, for it involved 
important issues of constitutional principle concerning the power 
of the Colonial Assembly, which was popularly elected, and the 
Council, which was appointed by the Crown. Like other British 
North American colonies of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, Nova Scotia was governed by a relatively 
small oligarchy, centred on Halifax, which was held together by 
ties of friendship, intermarriage and patronage. The core members 
of this ruling elite were English-speaking Loyalists who had fled 
the American colonies after the American Revolutionary War, as 
well as settlers from England, and they favoured the position of 
the Anglican Church (Cuthbertson, 1982, p. 5). Throughout the 
second half of the 1820s, a number of issues had caused friction 
between the Assembly and the Council, many of which focused 
on matters relating to religion. The Dissenters, particularly 
Presbyterians of the Secession Church and Baptists, had three 
particular grievances. The first was the restriction of marriage by 
licence to Anglican clergymen, the second was the restriction of 
incorporation to Anglican congregations, and the third was the 
refusal of academic privileges and a permanent grant to the Pictou 
Academy (Morison, 1954, p. 154 and pp. 163-4). The Academy 
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had. as noted, been established in the town of Pictou in 1816 by 
the Rev. Thomas McCulloch (1776-1843), for the training of 
Presbyterian ministers (Morison, 1954, p. 157). 

In the winter and early spring of 1830, tensions between the 
Assembly and the Council came to a head over the question of 
increased revenues for road construction in the province. The 
revenues were funded in part out of excise taxes collected on 
imports of alcohol. The Assembly had discovered that some of 
this tax had never been collected, and sought to amend already 
approved revenue bills to add the additional four pence tax on 
brandy. The Council refused the amendment. The death of King 
George IV in August, 1830, meant that an assembly election had 
to be called. The key battleground was Halifax County, which had 
two members of the assembly representing the town of Halifax 
and four representing the country districts, which at that time 
included Colchester and Pictou Counties. As Maclean Sinclair 
noted (Sinclair, 1881), the election pitted pro-Assembly 
candidates, referred to by him as “Liberals”, S.G.W. Archibald, a 
lawyer and Dissenter from Truro, William Lawson, a Halifax 
County merchant and also a Dissenter, George Smith, and Jotham 
Blanchard, another prominent Dissenter and keen supporter of 
Pictou Academy, against four supporters of the Council, described 
by Maclean Sinclair as “Conservatives”, John Alexander Barry, a 
merchant and politician, Hugh Hartshorne, Henry Blackadar, and 
John Leander Starr, also a merchant and politician. Pictou County 
voters were divided into those of the Secession Church, who 
favoured Pictou Academy and who therefore supported the pro- 
Assembly candidates, and those of the Kirk, who supported the 
pro-Council candidates. The Protestant Gaels of Pictou County 
were, like their fellows in Scotland, deeply riven by differences 
between the Kirk and the Secession Church, the latter led by the 
likes of Thomas McCulloch and Rev James MacGregor, and were 
thus divided between the two sets of candidates. The polls came 
to Pictou on 27 September, and the election there lasted a week. 
Gene Morison provides the following account: 


Rev. John McKenzie led the Kirkmen. The Kirkmen or 
Highlanders came to the polls armed with sticks and their 
ministers exhorted them in Gaelic in the taverns, on the streets, 
and on the hustings. When a party of armed sailors and 
Highlanders carrying banners with the names of Hartshorne, 
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Barry, Blackadar, and Starr paraded in the vicinity of Pictou 
Academy and the homes of Blanchard and Smith, the rioting 
resulted in the death of one man. (Morison, 1954, p. 181). 


Cuthbertson adds the following details about the poll in Pictou: 


There was almost continuous rioting for nearly a week while the 
poll was conducted; one man was killed and numerous injured. 
Archibald, at one point, was driven off into the woods by a mob 
of gaelic (sic) speaking Highlanders thoroughly rumed (sic) up. 
(Cuthbertson, 1982, p. 18). 


Although we cannot be sure, it is possible that these scenes of 
violence, in which Highlanders were apparently centrally 
involved, inspired the derogatory comments of one of the pro- 
Assembly candidates about the Gaels, and it is tempting to 
speculate, given Cuthbertson’s account, that Archibald may have 
been the source of these comments. It was these comments, rather 
than any of the big issues of the election, which inspired John 
MacLean to compose his poem: 


Gur mor an t-adhbhar naire dhiubh, 
Ma ghéilleas sibh do Lasonach, 

Do Dheòrsa na do dh’ Archibald, 

’S an táir a thug na h-uaislean. 


’S e *thuirt iad gu mi-chiatach, 

Gur pronnasg a bha “dhith orra, 

'S gun glanadh iad a’ sgrìobach 
Do na Gaidheil mhiothair shuarach. 


Great is the cause of shame to them [the Gaels of old], 
If you submit to Lawson, 

To George or to Archibald, 

And the offence these nobles caused. 


What they said most improperly, 

Was that they needed sulphur, 

So that they could clean out the mange 
Of the beggarly, worthless Gaels. 


John MacLean went on to recount the martial virtues of their 
ancestors, making explicit reference to recent British victories in 
the Napoleonic Wars in which the Gaels played a prominent role, 
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and with which many of the emigrants who came in the early 
years of the nineteenth century would have been familiar, such as 
Fontenoy, the Battle of Aboukir Bay (Alexandria) and Waterloo. 
He emphasised that such Gaels would never have put up with an 
insult of the sort given by the Liberal candidates: 


Cha chualas riamh an tamailte 

Aig an t-sinnsearachd on tainig sibh; 
An am dol sios ’sna blaraibh 

Bu neo-sgàthach gu cur ruaig iad. 


The insult was never heard 

By the ancestry from which you've come; 
At the time of descending on the battlefields 
They were fearless in giving chase. 


He challenged the New World Gaels to emulate the heroic 
qualities of their countrymen: 


Ma dhearbh sibh riamh ur duinealas, 

’S e seo an t-am dhuibh cruinneachadh, 
'S a shealltainn dhaibh gur urrainn sibh 
An urram a thoirt bhuatha. 


If you've even proven your manliness, 
This is the time for you to gather, 
And to show them that you are able 
To take respect away from them. 


As Maclean Sinclair noted, the poem is a true Brosnachadh 
Catha, an exhortation to battle. According to his foreword in both 
editions of Clarsach na Coille, it was sung by the poet at an 
election rally in Pictou and it had, he reported, “a most exciting 
effect”. One can only wonder whether the song contributed in any 
way to the violence described above. In the election itself, the pro- 
Council candidates captured the most votes in Pictou County, 
suggesting the influence of the Kirk amongst the Highlanders 
there. It is difficult to know whether the Bard MacLean’s poem 
helped to influence this outcome, although the views of a 
prominent poet would likely have had at least some influence on 
Gaelic-speaking voters. Maclean Sinclair noted in the post-script 
to the poem that the poet was, at this time, a “conservative” — that 
is, a supporter of the pro-Council candidates who were apparently 
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the choice of the majority of the Highlanders of Pictou County. 
This general political orientation is not surprising, as Maclean 
Sinclair also indicated that John MacLean was a member of the 
Church of Scotland at this time (MacDougall, 1928, p. xx), and as 
we have seen, Kirkmen generally supported the pro-Council 
party.” Given that, again according to Maclean Sinclair, until the 
slur on the Gaels, the Bard MacLean had not taken much interest 
in the 1830 election — one which, as noted, involved high principle 
~ it is clear that at this time he was not greatly politicised at all. 
The poet’s only concern was therefore ethnic solidarity, and the 
defence of the reputation of his people from a perceived slight by 
the non-Gael. His focus 1s not the wider aspects of the election, 
but on their implications for the Gaelic community of the colony, 
and his concern is once again with the defence of that community 
and its values. 

The Keppoch Bard’s “Aoir Bhutteler” (Matheson MSS, p. 63, 
Casket 69:2, 13 January, 1921, p. 5) was a scathing satire directed 
at Thomas Butler, who was charged with libel for distributing a 
pamphlet called “Verax”, in which he had attacked the character 
of Bishop MacKinnon and two other priests. In the late spring of 
1865, the Supreme Court found Butler guilty, and on his reading 
of this outcome in the local paper, the poet made his poem. 
Although there was apparently no anti-Gaelic aspect to Butler’s 
libel, this poem was nevertheless a defence of a prominent Gaelic- 
speaking clergyman and important community leader for the 
Catholic Gaels of eastern Nova Scotia, and once again shows the 
importance of group solidarity to the poets of the emigrant 
generation. 

The same poet’s “’S gur mithich dhomh labhairt gun dail” 
(Matheson MSS, Casket 1: 25, 20 January, 1853) was composed 
to encourage his fellow Gaels to be faithful to John MacKinnon, 
the Gaelic-speaking candidate for the Nova Scotia legislature, 
likely in the 1851 colonial election, against a non-Gael. In this 
poem, the theme of ethnic solidarity is explicit, as we see in the 
following verses, which are reminiscent of the Bard MacLean’s 
earlier poem: 


’S tha sinn a gualaibh a chéile, 
Gabhail gu léir mun cuairt; 

Cha lean sinn luchd-labhairt na Beurla, 
Ni sinn an treigsinn buan; 
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'S a-nis fon a fhuair sinn ar léirsinn, 
’S aithne dhuinn dé tha bhuainn, 

'S fear dùthcha dhuinn uile gu léir e, 
Thuigeas ’s a dh’éisdeas bhuainn. 


’S bu dóchasach siud do na Gàidheil, 

Bhith gu neo-sgathach riamh, 

Gu seasamh ri broilleach an namhaid, 

’S focal an dain “nam bial; 

Nuair chluinneas sibh labhairt mo Ghaidhlig, 
Éircadh ar n-ardan dion; 

°S ma tharnas sinn uile air aon ràmh, 

Gun tionndaidh am bata fior. 


And we are shoulder to shoulder, 

going around together; 

we will not follow the speakers of English, 

we will forsake them forever; 

and now since we see clearly, 

we know very well what we lack, 

He is a man completely of our own country, 

a man who will listen and understand what we say. 


And that would be a hopeful thing to the Gaels, 
to always be valorous and brave, 

to stand breast to breast with the enemy, 

and the words of the song in their mouth; 
when you hear my Gaelic speech, 

let rise our protective pride; 

and if we all pull on one car, 

the boat will keep its course. 


In recommending that the Gaels should “pull on one oar’, the 
poet draws on perhaps the most common idiomatic expression 
there is in Gaelic to encourage co-operative action. 

Finally, as we have seen earlier, there were a number of poems 
concerning another political issue, the Temperance movement. As 
was clear in those poems, the poets of the emigrant generation, 
while aware of the problems caused by alcohol, were generally 
not supportive of this movement, and viewed it as coming from 
outside their culture and, indeed, as a threat thereto. In a sense, 
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then, these poems can also be read as poems concerned with 
ethnic solidarity and defence of Gaeldom against external forces. 


IV. OTHER TOPICS AND GENRES IN THE POETRY OF 
THE EMIGRANT GENERATION 

In spite of the overriding importance of the themes of making 
sense of emigration and of community-building, a large number of 
other themes emerge in the poetry of the emigrant generation, and 
these tend to be broadly similar to the sorts of themes which 
appear in the poetry of community poets in the Scottish 
Gaidhealtachd in this and in later periods. As a result, less needs 
to be said about this poetry. Amongst the most popular of the other 
genres were humorous and satirical songs, particularly about local 
events and personalities. Some were composed by the poets who 
had emigrated relatively earlier — for example, the Bard 
MacLean’s “Rafail Dhòmhnaill Iain Bháin” (Dunbar, 2007, App. 
I, Poem 36), a mild satire composed in honour of a local raffle for 
a watch, or Alan “the Ridge” MacDonald’s “Oran Spòirs”, a 
teasing song, or his “Oran Dhomhnaill Mhóir”, a satire (Rankin, 
2004, p. 90, 92). However, such songs seem to be somewhat more 
plentiful in the work of those poets of the emigrant generation 
who arrived somewhat later, such as the Keppoch Bard and 
Donald MacLellan, who composed several such songs, and Angus 
Campbell, a number of whose humorous songs appear in 
Creighton and Macleod’s Gaelic Songs in Nova Scotia and who 
arrived in Cape Breton from Benbecula in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This pattern may reflect the fact that, by the 
time these poets had arrived or had come to maturity, the Gaelic 
communities in which they lived were considerably more well- 
established, and the poets no longer had to address the question of 
emigration, because its merits and demerits were simply no longer 
at issue. 

This may also explain the relative lack of nature poetry 
composed by the poets who emigrated earlier as compared with 
the output of those poets who arrived later. While, as we have 
seen, the earlier poets addressed nature in the context of their 
assessment of the New World, there are few true nature poems, 
ones in which the primary focus is the celebration of the natural 
world. By contrast, later poets — in particular, the Keppoch Bard, 
who composed songs such as “Oran don Ghréin” and “Oran don 
Neoinean-Chubhraidh” (Matheson MSS, p. 85, 114), and Donald 
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MacLellan, who composed homeland songs such as “Failte Cheap 
Breatainn” and “Moladh Loch Mhira” (MacLellan, 1891, p. 1, 35) 
which were also extended reflections on the natural world — were 
much more interested in explicitly celebrating the natural 
environment of their new home. Those arriving as children, such 
as the Keppoch Bard and Donald MacLellan, would also have 
been less affected by the contrast between the environment of the 
New World and that of the Old. The Rev. Duncan Black Blair’s 
“Eas Niagara”, an extended contemplation of “the noisy beauty 
and might” of Niagara Falls which reflected “the majesty of its 
Creator”, a poem made well-known in Scotland through its 
inclusion in William J. Watson’s Bàrdachd Ghàidhlig (Meek, 
2003, p. 62 and p. 88), would also certainly be situated in this 
category. Less well known, but also impressive is another of his 
poems, “Braigh’ Abhainn Bharnaidh” (MacDonell, 1982, at 100- 
102), a reflection on the natural wonders of life in Barney’s River, 
in which the poet comments on the distinct pleasures of each of 
the four seasons. 

Some poets of the emigrant generation composed love poetry, 
and there are many examples of this genre, such as “Ho ro, mo 
run, gur cannach thu” (Maclean Sinclair, 1904, p. 84), by Duncan 
“Ban” Cameron, who apparently emigrated to and died in 
Australia, and the Rev. Duncan Black Blair’s “Mairi Lurach”, 
composed in 1851, several years after his emigration (which was 
in 1846), to a sweetheart in Scotland, in the hopes of enticing her 
to join him in Canada (Maclean Sinclair, 1904, pp. 98-99); as we 
see from these lines, the poet hardly made the strongest of cases: 


O, thig leam don fhasach 
Fag do mhuinntir fhein; 

Tir do bhreith is t’ àraich, 
Fag sin air do dhéidh. 

Ged a bhiodh e cruaidh leat 
Sgaradh uath’ gu léir, 

Na cuireadh e ort smuairean 
Dol thar chuan leam fhèin. 


Thig air falbh gun dail leam, 
Fag do mhathair chaomh, 
Do phiuthar is do bhráthair, 
T’ uile chairdean gaoil; 

Is thig leamsa thairis 
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Dh’ Ameirig’ nan craobh, 
Tir ro ghreadhnach fharsuinn, 
Ged nach faicear fraoch. 


O come to the wilderness 

And leave your own mother; 

The land of your birth and rearing, 
Leave that all behind you. 

Though it would be hard for you 
To leave them all behind, 

It would not cause you grief 

To cross the ocean with me. 


Come away with me without delay, 

Leave your dear mother, 

Your sister and your brother, 

And all your beloved relations, 

And come over with me 

To America of the trees, 

An exceedingly magnificent and liberal land, 
Although there s no heather to be found there. 


There is, however, nothing that is particularly new or 
remarkable, either thematically or in terms of language and style, 
in such poems. 

A final category which should be mentioned is religious poetry, 
of which there is a considerable body, including a large number of 
hymns composed by the Bard MacLean (Sinclair, 1880), as well 
as similar material composed by ministers. The importance of 
religion in the life of the emigrant communities has already been 
commented upon, but in the case of poets of the emigrant 
generation, such as the Bard MacLean, the challenges thrown up 
by emigration and settlement in a strange new world clearly 
inspired a reflection upon deeper spiritual and existential 
questions. 


V. CONCLUSION 

As early as the 1730s, Gaels began to look to emigration to the 
New World as a strategy for dealing with the increasing pressures 
which were being placed on the Gaelic communities of the 
Scottish Highlands as a result of rapid and sweeping economic 
and social changes. The New World held out the promise of 
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deliverance from the hardships that the Gaelic people were facing 
at home. For some, emigration was a disappointing mistake, but 
for many, if not most, although not a panacea, the New World did 
offer the opportunity to build a better and more secure material 
life and offered the opportunity of creating a sustainable society 
based on their own language and values. As we have seen in this 
paper, the poets of the emigrant generation played a funda- 
mentally important role in this process, both in struggling to make 
sense of the experience of emigration, and in articulating a vision 
of their new Gaelic-speaking society and in defending it against 
perceived external threats. Although Gaelic has disappeared from 
most of the New World communities, its continued presence in 
areas such as Cape Breton, and with it, a rich cultural tradition, 
and the sense of pride in and identification with a Highland past 
which continues to exist in communities as far flung as Glengarry, 
Ontario, North Carolina and Waipu, New Zealand, are a testimony 
to the influence and, indeed, the success of the poets of the 
emigrant tradition. 


Footnotes 


1. [am most grateful to Prof Kenneth Nilsen, Prof Colm O Baoill, Dr Wilson 
McLeod, Mr. lain Macpherson and Miss Lorrie MacKinnon for providing 
extremely useful comments on drafts of this article. Any remaining errors and 
omissions are solely those of the author. 

2. There have been a number of valuable studies of both the various causes of 
Highland emigration during this period and of particular emigrant 
destinations — see the select bibliography in Harper, 2003, at p. 407 — though 
there is as yet no single comprehensive written account; the BBC Scotland’s 
Gaelic service has produced a valuable eight-part series, “Na h-Eilthirich”, 
which provides a very good overview. For a consideration of Highland 
emigration to North America — the main destination during this period — see 
Hunter, 1994. 

3. The earliest Highland settlement predated the creation of what is now 
Canada, which occurred in 1867, and at the time of settlement, the territories 
were generally known as British North America. Prior to 1867, what became 
Quebec was known as Canada, then Lower Canada, while what became 
Ontario was known as Upper Canada. For ease of reference and the 
avoidance of confusion, however, territories will generally be identified by 
their modern names. 

4. The author is grateful to Cliff Cumming, who allowed me to view and to 
quote from a manuscript prepared by himself and Kerry Cardell entitled 
Sgeulachdan Beaga agus Bardachd bho Astrailia, Tir Mhor na h-Airde Deas, 
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which has been submitted for publication to the Scottish Gaelic Texts 
Society. 

C. I. N. MacLeoid’s Bardachd a Albainn Nuaidh (MacLeòid, 1970) contains 
both emigrant poetry and poetry composed by new world Gaels, while other 
collections, such as Helen Creighton and Calum MacLeod’s Gaelic Songs in 
Nova Scotia (Creighton and MacLeod, 1979), Donald Fergusson’s Fad air 
Falbh as Innse Gall/Beyond the Hebrides (Fergusson, 1977) and John Shaw’s 
Brigh an Orain (Shaw, 2000) also contain poetry composed by emigrant 
poets. 

Compositions of emigrant poets also appeared in a number of other Maclean 
Sinclair publications, including Comhchruinneachadh Ghlinn-a-Bhaird 
(Sinclair, 1890), The Gaelic Bards from 1775 to 1825 (Sinclair, 1896), Na 
Baird Leathanach/The Maclean Bards, Vol. H (Sinclair, 1900), Filidh na 
Coille (Sinclair, 1901), and The Gaelic Bards from 1825 to 1875 (Sinclair, 
1904). 

In addition to Margaret MacDonell (“Introduction”, MacDonell, 1982), 
Charles Dunn (Dunn, 1980), John Shaw (Shaw, 1996), Michael Newton 
(Newton, 2001), (Newton, 2007), Michael Kennedy (Kennedy, 1999), 
Seumas Watson (Watson, 2002), Effie Rankin (Rankin, 2004) and Maureen 
Willams (née Lonergan) (Lonergan, 1974) have produced work which draws 
on this material, and Kerry Cardell and Cliff Cumming have done pioneering 
work on Gaelic emigrant traditions in Australia (Cardell and Cumming, 
2003). 

With the obvious exception of John Shaw, now at the University of 
Edinburgh; however, he is an American who spent a significant amount of 
time and did much of his fieldwork in Cape Breton. Scottish or Scottish- 
based scholars have, of course, done a considerable amount of valuable work 
on other aspects of the emigrant communities, particularly through the 
recording of songs and other oral traditions; they include John Lorne 
Campbell (see, for example, Campbell, 1999), Margaret Bennett (Bennett, 
1989, and Bennett, 1998), various School of Scottish Studies fieldworkers, 
including Morag MacLeod, John MacInnes and Margaret Mackay, BBC 
Scotland staff such as Jo MacDonald and John Alec Macpherson, as well as 
Prof Kenneth MacKinnon, who has done important work on demographics of 
Gaelic in Nova Scotia. 

See Nilsen, 2002, p 127. In 1832, two items appeared: Donald Matheson’s 
Laoidhean Spioradail, published in Pictou, Nova Scotia, and a Gaelic 
translation of William Dyer’s “Christ’s Famous Titles” (Ainmeanna 
Cliuteach [sic] Chriosd), published by James D. Hazard in Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. 

The manuscripts of the “Ridge” MacDonalds can be found in the Fr. Charles 
Brewer Special Collection, the Library of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia (Rankin, 2004), and those of John MacLean and his 
grandson, Alexander Maclean Sinclair, and great-grandson, Donald Maclean 
Sinclair, are found primarily in the Nova Scotia Archives and Record 
Management, Halifax, which also houses important papers and manuscripts 
of Rev. James MacGregor and Dr. Rev. Duncan Black Blair (see below), The 
work of Donald MacLellan was kept and published by his son, Vincent, in the 
collection Failte Cheap Breatuinn (MacLellan, 1891). 
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Mairi Sine Chaimbeul is our foremost authority on Iain mac Mhurchaidh. 
His full sloinneadh was “Jain mac Allein mhic lain mhic Theàrlaich mhic 
Lachainn mhic Dhomhnaill Oig mhic lain mhic Eoghainn mhic Lachainn 
Fhinn” (Dunbar, 2007, pp. 7-8). 

His sloinneadh was apparently “Iain mac Anndra Bhàin ‘ic Dhómhnaill ‘ic 
Eòghainn”. 

There is some confusion as to both the date of his birth and death, and 
although his tombstone shows 12 November, 1862 as the date of his death, an 
obituary for the Piper was published on 19 April, 1860 and a lament to him 
appeared on 3 May, 1860, both in the Antigonish Casket; the obituary 
indicated that he died in his seventy-sixth year, making his date of birth about 
1784: see “Makers of Gaelic Literature”, Celtic Heritage, vol. 9, no. 5 
(Oct./Nov., 1995), p. 11, 34-35. 

“I recognised the excellent fingers of MacGillivray”. 

His sloinneadh was “Alasdair Ailein Mhóir”: MacLeoid, 1970, p. 30. 

A manuscript of all of the Keppoch Bard’s surviving poetry, which includes 
twenty-three songs definitely composed by the poet and a further two that 
were likely composed by him, has been prepared for publication by Trueman 
and Laurinda Matheson of St. Andrew’s, Antigonish County; and just before 
this paper went to print, it was published (see Matheson and Matheson, 2008, 
and Sìol Cultural Enterprises (http://www.gaelicbooks.com/about.html). I am 
grateful to them for providing me a copy of this manuscript, and for their 
permission to quote from it in this article. 

“Alexander MacDonald was a distinguished poet; in the opinion of the first 
editor of this book [i.e. Alexander Maclean Sinclair], he was the finest Gaelic 
poet in the New World during his lifetime”. 

A praise poem composed by the Bard MacLean for Alasdair Ranaldson 
MacDonell, chief of Glengarry, whose opening line is “’S tim dhomh 
dùsgadh a suain” (see Dunbar, 2007, App. I, Poem 26). 

The poet could apparently readily trace himself back to Ewen, the 4th 
MacLean of Treshnish, through him to Ewen, the 2nd Maclean of Ardgour, 
and through him to Lachlan Bronnach MacLean of Duart, the son of Eachann 
Ruadh nan Cath, the famous chief of the MacLeans who was killed at the 
battle of Harlaw in 1411 (Maclean Sinclair, 1881, p. xiii). 

“Makers of Gaelic Literature”, The Clansman, (Feb./March, 1994), p. 26. 
“Makers of Gaelic Literature”, The Clansman, (Aug./Sept., 1994), pp. 15-16. 
MacDonell was unable to identify either the factor in question or the 
MacLeod he replaced. Iain Macpherson of the University of Ulster notes that 
according to information received by Margaret MacDonald, of the Clan 
Donald Centre, Sleat, in a personal communication, the factor was a 
Campbell from Argyll: lain Macpherson, personal communication. 
MacDonell, 1982, n. 7, p. 216. She notes that Sir Alexander presided over 
massive emigration from Skye in the late eighteenth century. 

“There they'd not be beholden to MacDonald”. 

“Now we are cramped/In gloomy huts without recompense,/And the fields 
are occupied by sheep/Owned by the unfriendly rich”. 

“We shall get acres from the king,/He will make us into landlords;/We shall 
not be like the generations/Who were paying tribute to Caesar”. 
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“We shall get land and a home/In the wilderness yonder;/The forests will be 
cleared/Though money will be scarce”. 

“I have my home in the back of beyond,/In the middle of a wilderness, on 
Barney's River,/With nothing better than unadorned potatoes”. For a 
description of the making of the “coille dhubh” and the reliance on potatoes 
that was preserved in the Nova Scotia Gaelic oral tradition, see Ena 
Chisholm, “Ena Nighean lain “ic Eoin na h-Aibhneadh”, a native of Glencoe, 
Inverness County, Cape Breton, in Watson and Robertson, 1987, p. 11. 

“On your arrival, you will see little/But a towering forest that blocks off the 
sky”. 

“I am all alone in the gloomy forest”. 

Although this song is usually attributed to John MacRae, Michael Newton 
has argued that it is more likely that the author was from Argyll — perhaps 
near Inveraray - and was a woman (Newton, 2001, p.176). 

“Under the trees, none of us will be left alive/With wolves and beasts howling 
in every lair”. 

“The rabbit and the red fox/Certainly seem strange to me”. 

“I would roam a while in the dusk there [i.e. in Scotland]/And go about 
alone/W ithout fear of being killed/By wild beasts in the forests”. 

“The beastly bears, they too will rise [in springtime]/To go through the herd, 
causing massive loss”. 

“You'll not hear the cuckoo nor his “coo-coo’ here/On a fine morning in the 
upper glen,/But only the drumming of the red cock (woodpecker?),/and that 
sound ts unpleasant to us”. 

“Though one might do one’s best here/When the weather is favourable,/The 
cold of winter is a fearful thing/As it will freeze men and beasts”. 

Indeed, it is possible that MacDonald was influenced by and was drawing on 
the well-known Bard MacLean poem. 

“When summer comes and the month of May,/The heat of the sun will leave 
me weak.” 

Casket, “Achadh nan Gàidheal”, 6 January, 1927. The poet is not further 
identified; as Dr Wilson McLeod pointed out to me, it is possible that 
“braonach” refers to his place of origin — perhaps Loch Broom — or that the 
poet was fond of a dram (“braon” can mean “drop”, “dew”). 

“I've lost the Gaelic as I once had it”. 

This poem first appeared in the September, 1829 issue of Blackwood’s 
Magazine; the author is unknown, but it is now commonly accepted that he 
or she was not a Gaelic-speaking emigrant. 

“What evil tactics were used by the enticers/Who by their yarns, took you 
over here”. 

“A deceptive report”. Later in the poem, John MacLean describes emigration 
in the same language, as “a” chuairt “bha meallt’”/ “the trip that was 
deceptive”. 

“Feuch a’ sanntaich sibh ‘dol "na déidh’’/“To see if you'll crave to seek it [the 
misleading story of New World prosperity] out”. 

“You shall have honey from the flowers,/Sugar and also tea;/Much better that 
than the land you left/To the rabble in its mountains”. 

“When winter departs and warmth returns,/Nuts, apples and sugar will grow”. 
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“Come with me to Upper/Barney’s River in the forest;/Where strawberries 
grow/And an abundance of ripe nuts”. 

“Wheat grows/Abundantly, ready to harvest,/With only three months to bring 
it to full season./ . . . We shall have berries and wine/And all else that we 
desire,/We shall lack nothing under the sun”. 

“There is deep snow in every valley/and drifts at every door;/but we have 
food and comfort/and we are contented and happy”. 

“Much lively talk and boasting”. 

“I would find respect amongst the nobility/Who surrounded me in Argyll”. 
“Farewell from me to the Land of the Gaels”. 

“Fiddling and piping/by lads on Michaelmas day/can be heard beyond 
miles/Not few, not few, O/Men and lads conversing/ . . ./Neat and reverent 
are the gestures/Made by kindred spirits”. 

See, for example, “Oran do ’n Ghàidhlig” and “Cumaibh Suas a’ Ghàidhlig”, 
in Fergusson, 1977, p. 129, 307, “Moladh na Gáidhlig”, composed by Calum 
MacNeill of Irontown, Victoria County, Cape Breton, in MacLeòid, 1970, p. 
58, the numerous songs in praise of local Gaelic societies and Mods, such as 
“Do Chomunn Gàidhlig Boston”, “Oran do Chomunn Gàidhealach 
Antigonish”, “Oran do 'n Mhòd” and “Oran do Mhòd Gàidhealach Cheap 
Breatuinn”, all in Fergusson, 1977, p. 122, 302, 126 and 127, all of which 
contain praise of the Gaelic language, and songs such as “An tè a chaill a’ 
Ghaidhlig”, in Creighton and Macleod, 1979, p. 26, which criticise lack of 
attention to the language. See, generally, McLeod, 2003. 

See, for example, “Guth bho MhacTalla: Tri Làithean ann am Baile-Mor 
Bhrussels, (Jan. 1842) Cuairtear nan Gleann, at p. 305, or “Guth bho 
MhacTalla: Blàr Waterloo”, (March, 1842) Cuairtear nan Gleann 14. 

See, for example, “Oran do ’n Chogadh Ruiseanach” and “Oran do ’n 
Transvaal”, concerning Gaelic participation in the Crimean and Boer Wars, 
in Fergusson, 1977, p. 102, 105, “Siol nam Fear Fearail”, by Kenneth 
Ferguson of Ardoise, Richmond County, Cape Breton, in Macleòid, 1970, p. 
50, and “Rèisimeid Ghàidhealach Eilein Cheap Breatainn (the 185th 
Battalion)”, composed by D. D. MacKenzie of South West Margaree, 
Inverness County, Cape Breton, in Creighton and Macleod, 1979, p. 244, 
both concerning participation in the First World War. 

See, for example, “Mar a sguir Tearlach dhe ’n Deoch-Láidir”, “A Bhean an 
Taighe, Ghaoil an Fhortain”, “Dàn do Sheann Ford”, “An Ruma Bàn”, “Tha 
mi an-diugh gu tinn”, and “Deoch-Slàinte Luchd nam Brachanan”, all in 
Fergusson, 1977, pp. 138, 141, 157, 163, 166, and 174, and “Òran na Poite 
Duibhe”, in Creighton and Macleod, 1979, p. 74. Drinking songs were 
extremely popular in many local communities; in a recent genealogical 
history of one Cape Breton parish, at least three such locally composed songs 
were recorded, all of which are still being sung: see “Òran na Poite Duibhe” 
(a different song from that recorded by Creighton and Macleod), “Bean an 
Taighe, Fàg an Siola”, and “Òran Briùthais”, in The Glendale Gaelic and 
Historical Society, 2001, p. 120, 128 and 130. 

“Those days [of merry-making, aided by alcohol, at weddings] have 
gone,/And the worthless temperance of the Lowlanders has arrived.” 

See, for example, the liner notes by John Shaw accompanying Gaelic 
Tradition in Cape Breton, volume 2: Cape Breton Scottish Fiddle, Topic 
Records, Topic 12TS353, 1977. 
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62. “A thousand welcome to the good fiddle/That would fill my heart with good 
cheer”. 

63. “That young man (the groom) committed no slight,/Of noble blood from the 
breast of the great men;/I was not left in the rear in silence,/But at the head of 
the fine entertainment”. 

64. The third appeared in Mosgladh 1:1, Spring, 1922, p. 33. 

65. “You were a courteous, kindly man to every Gael who met you”. 

66. The text has “crimineach”’. 

67. My thanks to Mr. Allan J. Gillis, of Ottawa, Ontario, a native of Judique and 
a genealogist of the area, for the foregoing information, which he generously 
provided by personal communication. 

68. “The Irishman put in order/every fine work with style”. 

69. “For as long as there are trees in the forest/Or sand along the beaches;/Bishop 
Colin will be remembered,/As will every good work done in his day”. 

70. Foran excellent account of early Nova Scotian Gaelic publishing, see Nilsen, 
2002. 

71. It was common for periodicals such as this to be read communally, usually at 
the céilidh-house; a literate Gael would read from the paper, and those 
gathered would discuss what it had to say, in precisely the manner John 
MacLean describes. See, generally, Dunn, 1980. 

72. The identity of the paper is not clear, but the poem contains the following 
reference “Leas (sic) an oigear ghrinn am Boidach’/“By the fine young man 
Boidach”. The reference is almost certainly to John Boyd, who as a young 
man founded the Antigonish Casket in 1852. The paper may be the Casket, 
which started off as a half Gaelic, half English paper, but it may also be a 
reference to one of two earlier all-Gaelic ventures by Boyd, Ceilidh nan 
Gaidheal, which was a short-lived monthly published in 1848, or An 
Cuairtear Og Gaelach, which Boyd started in 1851 and ran for about a year. 

73. The Bard MacLean also made reference in his poem to Gaelic as being the 
language of the Garden of Eden, a theory propagated by Lachlan Maclean 
(1798-1848) of Coll in 1837 in “Adhamh agus Eubh”, which attempted to 
prove that Gaelic was the original language of mankind (MacLean, 1915, p. 
262). 

74. For later examples, see “Oran do'n Mhac-Talla”, by Archibald MacLellan of 
Broad Cove, Inverness County, Cape Breton, which appeared in the pages of 
Jonathan MacKinnon’s Mac-Talla, which was published between 1892 and 
1904 in Sydney, Cape Breton, or “Fàilt Teachdaire nan Gaidheal”, 
composed by the Rev Norman MacDonald, minister at Catalone, Cape 
Breton, in honour of the early twentieth century Sydney, Nova Scotia 
publication Teachaire nan Gaidheal, which originally appeared in the pages 
of that publication (vol. IV:10, Foghar, 1932, p. 3), and which was also 
published in Fergusson, 1977, p. 124. 

75. See, for example, “Oran Gillean Alasdair Mhòir”, for two MacDonalds who 
drowned off Cape Mabou, Cape Breton, in 1848, apparently composed by 
their sister (Fergusson, 1977, p. 92); “Cumha nam Braithrean”, composed by 
Peigi Ailein Nic an t-Saoir (Peggy MacIntyre) on the drowning of two 
brothers at Big Pond, Cape Breton County, in about 1859, while they were 

trying to save their herring nets from the encroachment of the ice (MacLeòid, 

1970, p. 44); and “Tuireadh”, a lament composed for the loss in August, 1893 
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of the steamship “Dorcas”, with all hands on board, including many young 
Richmond County, Cape Breton Gaels (Fergusson, 1977, p. 94). 

76. ‘Dughall Breac’ was born on Tiree on 26 April, 1789, and emigrated to 
Antigonish in 1820, where he served as a school master. He moved to Boston 
as an old man in 1871, and died there on 13 March, 1880: MacLeoid, 1970, 
p. 19. 

77. Many of these were humorous, and are concerned with local elections: see, 
for example, “Oran do Chomhairle Cheap Breatuinn”, in Fergusson, 1977, p. 
178, “Oran an election”, by Angus Campbell, Salmon River, Cape Breton, in 
Creighton and Macleod, 1979, p. 94. However, Nova Scotian Gaelic poets 
showed a keen and well-informed interest in provincial and national politics 
as well; a good example is Kenneth Ferguson’s “Coileach as a’ Chronicle”, 
a satire inspired by a political cartoon in the Halifax Chronicle, a Liberal- 
leaning newspaper, about the selection of William Lyon MacKenzie King 
(1874-1950), the Liberal Party of Canada’s most successful leader and 
Canada’s longest serving Prime Minister (1921-26, 1926-1930, 1935-1948), 
to lead that party (Fergusson, 1977, p. 160). Nova Scotia Gaels were also 
energetic participants in politics, and none achieved greater success than 
Angus L. MacDonald, who was the Liberal Premier (Prime Minister) of the 
Province of Nova Scotia and who served in the federal Cabinet of MacKenzie 
King during World War Two; his first election as Premier, in 1933 at the age 
of 43, inspired the poem “An Sgiobair Ur’, composed by Angus Y. 
MacLellan, a renowned poet and lightkeeper of Margaree Island, Cape 
Breton (Creighton and MacLeod, 1979, p. 209). There are numerous other 
examples in printed sources and in field recordings. 

78. Maclean Sinclair indicated that the poet later became a “liberal” — that is, a 
supporter of the pro-Assembly and pro-Dissenter cause — and that at the 
Disruption in 1843, he joined the Free Church. 
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CRIOMAGAN DE BHEUL-AITHRIS 
BHO THAOBH SIAR LEODHAIS 


LE IAIN MACILLEATHAINN BSc, M Litt 
l4mh Am Faoilleach, 2005 


Bhuineadh an t-Urramach Dómhnall Macllliosa, no Doilidh 
Giolas mar a b’ fheàrr a dh’aithnichist’ e, do sgìre Nis ann an 
Leòdhas. Bha e na mhinistear san Eaglais Shaor bho 1954 gu 1982 
agus bha meas mor air na dhreuchd agus cuideachd mar bhard. 
Tha e air aithris gun fhreagair e le bardachd oraid a chaidh a thoirt 
seachad an aite òraid eile a dhéanamh e-fhèin; agus gun do rinn e 
sin an larach nam bonn. Tha sin a’ sealltainn a’ chomais a bh’ aige 
mar bhard. An uair a sgriobh Murchadh MacPharlain, Bard 
Mhealaboist, gu Gasaet Steornabhaigh a’ moladh do dhaoine a 
bhith air an casan agus a bhith eudmhor as leth a’ chanain, 
fhreagair Dómhnall Macllliosa an litir ann am bàrdachd. 
Luthaiginn da cheathramh den bhardachd sin a thoirt fa ur 
comhair aig toiseach na h-oraid a tha seo oir tha moran de na tha 
san òraid a’ dol à cuimhne, agus tha moran an-diugh a’ call diù 
dheth: 


Dh’ fhagadh againn oighreachd 
Ann an cainnt ar math’r, 

'S mura bi sinn duineil 

Theid a leigeil bas. 

Cheana ’s mor an calle 

I bhith fann a’ fas, 

Sinne call ar gréim oirr’ 

’S Beurla dol na h-àit’. 


Mar Ghàidheil ’s math is coir dhuinn 
A bhith beo le eud 

’S mura seas sinn còmhla 

Gura mor am beud; 

Gu bhith dion ar canain, 

Cainnt as fhearr fon ghrèin, 

An grinneas cha robh seors’ ann 
Ann an Ròimh no °n Grèig. 


Chan eil duin’ againn a chaidh a thogail ann an taigh a sheanar 
nach tuig na faireachdainnean a tha a’ tighinn am barr ann am 
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bardachd Dhomhnaill Ghiolais. Beagan agus leth-cheud bliadhna 
air ais, cul an Dara Cogaidh, bha mhor-chuid de dhachaighean 
anns na h-Eileanan agus air iomall na Gàidhealtachd fhathast gun 
dealan. Cha robh moran charaichean air an rathad agus cha robh 
daoine a’ gluasad moran a-mach air crìochan na sgìre aca fhèin, a 
bhàrr air na fir a bhith a’ dol chun iasgaich no dhan chogadh agus 
na boireannaich a bhith a’ dol chun sgadain no air mhuinntearas 
anns na bailtean mora, Glaschu mar bu trice. Bha moran de na 
bailtean a bha fichead mile air falbh mar gum biodh iad air 
saoghal eile dhaibh. 

Ach, nan coimhearsnachdan fhéin, bha eólas inigil agus 
mionaideach aca air gach ni a bha timcheall orra. Cha robh aite sa 
choimhearsnachd air nach robh ainm, gach brugan is leac Is 
bruthach, gun luaidh air gach creagan agus cnoc agus beinn. Bha 
gach lúib agus gluma sna h-uillt agus sna h-aibhnichean air an 
ainmeachadh air leth agus bha toban, eileanan agus clachan mora 
air lochan len ainmean fhein orra. 

Bha an cladach an aon rud, le gach piorra agus rubha agus 
geodha air ainmeachadh. Chan e a-mhain gun robh fios aig a h- 
uile duine sa choimhearsnachd air na h-ainmean sin ach bha dol- 
a-steach aca air dé an seòrsa àiteachan a bh’ annta; mar eisimpleir, 
an robh iad math airson ionaltraidh, an robh iad math airson 
creagach, no an robh iad nan cunnart do stoc agus do dhaoine. Bha 
eólas mionaideach cuideachd aca air an arainneachd agus 
comharraidhean na h-aimsir agus air an tide-mhara agus air a’ 
ghealaich. Ach cuideachd bha eólas mionaideach aca air cach a 
chéile, air gne a chéile, air cleachdaidhean a chéile, air cairdeas, 
agus bha iad air leth mothachail air eadar-dhealachaidhean beaga 
eadar dhaoine, samhlaidhean nan iomhaighean, doighean 
còmhraidh, coiseachd agus eile; agus cha robh leisg orra fealla- 
dhà a dhèanamh mun deidhinn. Tric, bha far-ainmean air an 
stèidheachadh air rudan beaga gun seadh air chor-eigin a bha a’ 
sealltainn gun robh duine rudeigin eadar-dhealaichte. Cha robh 
fiosrachadh farsaing aca mar a th’ againn an-diugh. Thug rèidio 
agus telebhisean sin dhuinne, gun luaidh air an eadar-lion; ach bha 
eòlas inigil aca air an t-saoghal aca fhèin agus na bha feumail 
dhaibh. Bha tuigse agus beachdan làidir aca mu na h-obraichean 
san robh iad fhèin an sàs; air beathaichean agus air obair fearainn; 
air beatha agus air bàs; air ceart agus air ceàrr; agus sin air fad air 
a ghiùlan bho theaghlach gu teaghlach, agus bho ghinealach gu 
ginealach le beul-aithris a bha làidir agus beartach. 
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Tha moran de na tha mise dol a thogail ann an seo a-nochd 
stèidhichte anns a’ bheul-aithris a tha sin agus tha e fhathast 
beartach; ach tha e a’ sioladh air falbh gu math cabhagach mar a 
tha na dòighean-beatha agus na h-obraichean agus na 
cleachdaidhean san robh e stèidhichte a’ gabhail seachad. Chan eil 
an-diugh feum air ainmean-àite air a’ mhòintich ach mu làimh. 
ach a-mhàin do bheagan dhaoine agus gun a’ mhòr-chuid a’ fàgail 
druim an rathaid mhòir. 

Tha mi airson sop as gach seid a thaghadh airson am beartas a 
tha sa bheul-aithris againn a shealltainn. Togaidh sinn facail, 
seanfhacail, cleachdaidhean, abairtean agus rannan airson beartas 
na Gàidhlig a thoirt am bàrr; agus, mar ar sinnsirean, na biodh 
leisg oirbhse cur ris a’ chòmhradh aig am sam bith. Cha robh ar 
sinnsirean eòlach air òraidean ann ach bha iad eòlach air seanchas 
agus air conaltradh. 

Is dòcha gum biodh e iomchaidh tòiseachadh far an stad sinn 
uile; tha sin aig bàs agus àm bàis. Tha seanfhacal ann a bha ag 
ràdh, “Cha tig am bàs gus an tig an t-àm” agus fear eile, “Cha tig 
am bàs fhèin gun lethsgeul”. Cluinnidh sinn an còmhnaidh daoine 
a’ faighneachd nuair a chluinneas iad gun do bhàsaich cuideigin a 
b’ aithne dhaibh, “Dè thug bas dha?” no “Dè thug a-mach e?” mar 
gum biodh còir aig an duine fuireach beò. An uair a bhàsaicheadh 
duine, gu h-àraidh màthair, màthair chlainne, no is dòcha athair, 
chanaiste tric “Dh’fhalbh an conn a bh’ air an iarna”. Tha seo 
direach a’ tarraing samhla gun robh an neach a bhàsaich a’ cumail 
rian agus taic agus dòighealachd air an teaghlach, dìreach mar a 
tha an conn a’ cumail iarna de shnàth ann an òrdugh rianail. Bha 
an aon bharail a’ tighinn am bàrr nuair a chanaiste, “Nach ann fod 
chois a bhris am fad”; sin a’ ciallachadh gun robh an taic a bha riut 
a-nis air falbh. 

Bhithist tric a’ bruidhinn air “bàs a’ chinn-adhart”. B’ e bàs 
nàdarrach a bha sin, bàs far an robh duine direach a’ bàsachadh 
anns an leabaidh An uair a bhiodh bàs sa choimhearsnachd, 
bhiodh obair a-muigh a’ stad gus taic agus cuideachadh a thoirt 
don teaghlach a bha ri caoidh, is dh’fhuireadh sin mar sin gus am 
biodh an tìodhlacadh, no an t-adhlacadh, no an tòrradh, seachad. 
An uair a bhàsaicheadh neach, is dòcha gum biodh latha no dhà 
ann mus ruigeadh lighiche airson innse gu foirmeil gun robh am 
bas air àite a ghabhail agus airson adhbhar a’ bhàis a chlàradh. 

Tha cuimhn’ agam agus mi glè bheag air seann bhoireannach 
bàsachadh san nàbachd againn. Bha mo sheanmhair a-staigh 
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comhla rinn agus i air fas na boireannach aosta. Chaidh fios a chur 
oirre a dhol a-null dhan taigh anns an robh am bas. An uair a bha 
i a’ deisealachadh airson falbh, thug i leatha sgàthan beag na 
làimh. Cha robh sinne mar chlainn a’ tuigsinn carson a bha 1 a’ 
toirt an sgàthain leatha ach dh’ionnsaich sinn gur e seo aon de na 
dòighean a bh’ aca sna làithean sin air dèanamh cinnteach an robh 
duine air basachadh neo nach robh. Bhiodh iad a’ cumail an 
sgathain ri beul an duine agus nam biodh anail bheo a’ tighinn as 
an duine chithist sin air an sgathan. Mura robh atharrachadh sam 
bith air uachdar an sgathain bha e an ire mhath follaiseach gun 
robh an duine air gabhail seachad. 

Bha dóigh eile ann cuideachd air am biodh iad a’ dearbhadh an 
robh duine air gabhail seachad. B’ e sin a’ bhith a’ suathadh nam 
frasg, no na fabhra-bhileig. Bha seo a’ ciallachadh gun robh thu a’ 
tarraing do mheoir gu socair tarsainn air frasg an duine a bh’ air 
basachadh, no os cionn na fraisge. Nan deanadh tu sin, ’s gum 
biodh an duine beo idir, chitheadh tu gluasad air an fhrasg no air 
an t-sùil. Mura biodh gluasad sam bith ann, dh’ fhaodte gabhail ris 
gun robh an duine air gabhail seachad. 

An uair a bhàsaicheadh duine, bhiodh iad airson dèanamh 
cinnteach nach reothadh an corp agus beul an duine fosgailte, no 
òrdagan nan cas sgapte bho chèile. Bha e na chleachdadh aca a 
bhith a’ cur Bioball teaghlaich, Bioball trom, fo smeagaid an 
duine gus nach fhosgladh a bheul. Bha cuid a dhaoine den 
bheachd gun robh beagan a bharrachd air cùl sin, ach tha mi a’ 
dèanamh dheth gur dòcha gun robh Bioball teaghlaich direach 
trom gu leòr agus mòr gu leòr gus seo a dhèanamh. Aig amannan 
bhiodh iad a’ cur bann timcheall fo smeagaid duine agus e 
ceangailte na chrot teann air mullach a chinn. B’ e “canntrachd” a 
chanadh iad ris a’ bhann a bha sin. Bha facal aca uaireannan nam 
bithistear a’ càineadh duine far am biodh iad ag ràdh, “Plaigh agus 
canntrachd ort!” ’S e, bho aon shealladh, droch ghuidhe bha sin; 
ach mar bu trice cha robh i air a ciallachadh mar fhior dhroch 
ghuidhe dhan duine idir. 

B’ e “spiolg” a chanadh iad ris a’ bhann a bhiodh iad a’ cur mu 
òrdagan nan cas airson an ceangal ri chèile mus reothadh an corp. 

Bhiodh deoch air a tabhach do gach duine aig tiodhlacadh agus 
is e “alair”, no “falair”, a chanaist’ ris an seo. Bha e air aithris gun 
do bhàsaich boireannach òg lathaichean ron latha a bha dùil aice 
pòsadh. Bha biadh agus fiòn na bainnse air an ceannach agus sin 
am fiòn a chaidh òl aig a tiodhlacadh. B’ ann às an sin a thàinig 
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am facal “Am fion a bha gud bhanais, ’s ann air d' fhalair chaidh 
a dhoirteadh”. 

As dèidh an tiodhlacaidh, agus an uair a thòisicheadh daoine a’ 
tighinn a-mach a-rithist a mheasg dhaoine, nam biodh 
boireannach na banntraich, bhiodh 1 a’ dol ann an aodach dubh; 
agus is dòcha gum biodh i ann an aodach dubh an còrr de a beatha. 
Nam b’ e bean duine a bhàsaicheadh, bhiodh an duine a’ fuaigheal 
daoimean de dh'aodach dubh air muinchill chlì seacaid na deise 
aige, letheach slighe eadar an uilinn agus a’ ghualainn; an dàrna 
cuid sin no bann dubh, agus bha sin a’ comharrachadh gun robh e 
a-nis na bhanntraich. 

Bhithist a’ nighe a’ chuirp cuideachd mus deigheadh a chur 
dhan chist. °S e “bùrn failcidh” a chanadh iad ris a’ bhùrn leis am 
biodh iad a’ nighe a’ chuirp. 

Bha seanfhacal no dhà timcheall air tiodhlacaidhean agus bàsan, 
mar eisimpleir, “Is tric a dh’fhosgail beul uaighe taobh cruaiche 
do neach eile” agus tha mi smaoineachadh gu bheil sin soilleir gu 
leòr. Is dòcha gu bheil an seanfhacal eile, “Is olc a’ ghaoth nach 
sèid ann an seòl chuideigin” a’ sealltainn an aon chiall dhuinn. 
Tha fear eile den aon seòrsa, “Chan eil bas fir gun ghràs fir”, a’ 
sealltainn ged a tha aon duine air crìochnachadh gu bheil 
buannachd air fhàgail ann do chuideigin eile. 

Bha mòran chleachdaidhean eile co-cheangailte ri tiodh- 
lacaidhean agus ri bàsan, ach chan urrainn dhuinn fuireach air an 
aon chuspair fad na h-oidhche. Is dòcha mus fhàg sinn an cuspair 
seo gun seall sinn ri facal beag no dhà mu dhaoine a’ fàs bochd no 
a’ dol sios nan slàinte; agus bha iomadach facal mun sin ann. 
Chanadh tu mu bheathaichean agus mu dhaoine gun robh iad “‘a’ 
stiorcadh”. Chanadh tu cuideachd gun robh iad “anns na buillean”, 
gun robh iad “beò air èiginn”. Chanadh tu mu dhuine agus e bochd 
ach le dùil ri piseach, is dòcha duine fior thinn le fuachd, gun robh 
e “ann an leabaidh nan òisgean”. Chanadh tu cuideachd gun robh 
duine “eadar an leabaidh ’s an teine”, a’ ciallachadh gun robh e glè 
mheadhanach, a’ toirt greiseagan san leabaidh agus ag èirigh 
airson greiseagan. Chanadh tu mu dhuine gun deach “tonn gun 
thulach air” ma bha aon rud an dèidh rud eile air a thighinn air. Ma 
bha duine fior bhochd, chanadh tu, “Tha a chuid den aran fuinte”. 
Bhiodh iad ag ràdh mu bheathach a bhiodh bochd as t-earrach, 
“Chan ith 1 copag na Bealltainn”, a’ ciallachadh gun robh i cho 
bochd agus cho truagh agus gur iongantach gun dèanadh i an 
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gnothach dheth gus am fasadh feur an uair a thigeadh tide na b’ 
fhearr a-mach mu Bhealltainn. 

Bha torr fhacail aca cuideachd airson an ama sin den bhliadhna, 
an t-am a bu chruaidhe a bh’ ann. B’ e sin a-mach as t-earrach, an 
uair a bhiodh am biadh a bhiodh aca airson a’ gheamhraidh air a 
chaitheamh agus gun moran fhathast a’ fas as an talamh. Chanadh 
iad “liath-ruisgean an earraich” ris; no “sgriob liath an earraich”. 
Chanadh iad cuideachd “a’ chaoile ghorm”; “mios gearraidh nan 
sean’ each”; agus an lùib a h-uile càil a bha sin, mar a tha furasta 
gu leòr a thuigs’, “gach galar an cois na caoile”. 

Bha rannan cumanta mar dhòigh air cuimhneachadh air 
gnothaichean agus seach gu bheil sinn aig àm an earraich, nach 
toir mi dhuibh Cuairt na Bliadhna. Bha Cuairt na Bliadhna a’ dol 


mar seo: 


“Geamhradh reòthanach 

Earrach ceòthanach 

Cèitean bog blàth 

Samhradh breac riabhach 

Foghar geal grianach; 

Cha do dh’fhag siud riamh èis air Alba. 
Biodh do choirce agus d’ eòrna buaint’ na thràth 
Do bhàrr bhuntàta a-staigh mu Shamhain 
D’ aitreabh air a thughadh luath 

Mus tig fuachd rim feum thu seasamh; 
Do chùil mhònach biodh i làn 

Mus tig clàbhadh agus cabhadh; 

Is feuch do mhàl gum bi e pàighte 

Mus tig fear cearbach gu do dhoras!” 


A’ tionndadh gu rud neo dhà gu tur eadar-dhealaichte: 

Bha am facal “gille” cumanta gu leòr. 

Mar eisimpleir, “gille cas fhliuch”. B’ e sin direach 
seirbheiseach, no am facal Beurla “ghillie” a th’ againn an-diugh. 

Gille-piobaire: searbhant a bhiodh a’ falbh an cois a’ phìobaire. 

Gill’-aigeich: fear a bhiodh a’ falbh leis an àigeach air feadh 
nam bailtean. 

Gille-Caluim: dannsa. 

Gille mo ghnothaich: duine dicheallach, dealasach. 

Gille-deiridh: fear a bhiodh aig deireadh a’ bhàta a’ cumail a 
shùla air cùisean san fharsaingeachd agus gu h-àraidh air staid na 
mara. 
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Gille-mu-lunn:’s e feamainn a bha seo; sreangannan caola, fada 
de dh’ fheamainn buidhe-dhonn a bhiodh a’ fas as t-samhradh agus 
bha iad nan grain do na h-iasgairean oir an uair a thigeadh na h- 
eathraichean a-steach gu cladach bhiodh na sreangannan fada a 
bha seo a’ dol timcheall air na ráimh. Sin mar a tháinig an t-ainm 
“gille-mu-lunn”. Is e “draghadh an litmpain” ainm eile airson na 
sreangannan fada feamad a bha seo. 

Seanfhacal no dha cuideachd: 

“Gheibh gille na coise fliuiche rudeigin.” Bhathas a’ moladh do 
dhaoine a bhith a-muigh agus a’ sireadh obrach agus a’ sireadh 
rud sam bith a bha a’ dol, leis an dochas nam biodh duine 
dicheallach, dealasach san doigh sin gum faigheadh e rudeigin. 

“La Fhèill Pa’raig, sharaicheadh e each is gille.” Bha La Fhèill 
Pa’raig ainmeil airson na bha dol de dh’obair. Chanadh cuid mu 
dheidhinn gur e “La nan Seachd Sealladh” a bh’ ann no “La nan 
Seachd Obraichean Fichead”. Bha an t-earrach air a thighinn agus 
bha an obair a-muigh air tòiseachadh agus obraichean de gach 
seòrsa a’ dol. 

As t-fhoghar, bhithist a’ creagach airson nan cudaigean agus 
airson saoithein agus liughan. Bhiodh tad cuideachd a’ glacadh 
dhubh-bric, bhanagan agus bhradain anns na h-uillt agus sna h- 
aibhnichean. B’ ann le cabhal a bhiodh iad a’ glacadh éisg sna h- 
uillt. °S e cearcall a bha seo agus poca de lion an crochadh ris. 
Bhithist a’ togail gàrradh beag bho gach taobh den allt agus a’ 
fàgail cladhan eatorra sa mheadhan. °S e “eileach” a chante ris a’ 
gharradh bheag seo. Bha an cabhal air a shuidheachadh sa 
chladhan, le sruth an uillt ga chumail na áite agus an lion san allt 
sios bhon chearcall. Bhiodh e uaireannan air a cheangal na àite 
nam biodh an sruth brais. Bha an t-iasgair an uair sin a’ leantainn 
an uillt pìos suas air a’ chabhal agus a’ brodadh le maide- 
cainnleachaidh fo na clachan airson an t-iasg a sgiùrsadh sios leis 
an t-sruth gus mu dheireadh gun deigheadh iad dhan phoca lin. B’ 
e “fùdraigeadh” a chante ris an seo. 

Is iomadh cleachdadh eile a gheibhear ann am beul-aithris, mar 
eisimpleir “a’ cur nam ballan”. Bha an cleachdadh seo aca airson 
uisge a thoirt bho uilt sa bhodhaig. Bhithist a’ cleachdadh adharc 
caorach leis an t-slabhairc air a thoirt aiste. Bha pios streafoin an 
uair sin air a chur air an alt agus toll air a dhèanamh ann an ceann 
dùinte na h-adhairc. Bha an neach a bha a’ libhrigeadh an leigheis 
an uair sin a cur ceann na h-adhairc air an alt agus a’ deoghal tron 
toll anns a’ cheann chumhang. Bha seo a’ tarraing an uisge gu 
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uachdar, direach fon chraiceann. Bha gearradh beag an uair sin ga 
dhéanamh le lannsa agus bha an t-uisge air a leigeil. 

Bha leanabh a bh’ air a bhreith le currag streafoin air a mheas 
fortanach sa bheatha seo agus dúil nach biodh e gu brath air a 
bhàthadh. Air sgàth seo chanadh cuid “léine shona” ri currag 
streafoin. 

Bhiodh na h-iasgairean a bhiodh ag obair mu Na h-Eileanan 
Flannach ag iarraidh “seól seanchais” air an t-slighe dhachaigh. 
Bha sin a’ ciallachadh gum faigheadh iad gu leór gaoithe airson na 
siúil a chumail lan ach gum biodh 1 socair gu leór airson gum b’ 
urrainn dhaibh an cuid obrach a dhéanamh agus a bhith ri 
seanchas aig an aon am. 

Bha e cumanta gu leor do shaoir a bhith a’ togail eathraichean 
anns na coimhearsnachdan. ’S e “saor dubh” a chante ri fear 
thogail eathraichean agus “saor geal” m fear thogail thaighean. 
Bha teaghlach ann an sgìr’ Ùig ann an Leòdhas ris an cante “Na 
Saoir Dhubha” agus bha iad ainmeil gach cuid airson togail agus 
càradh eathraichean agus cuideachd airson gun robh an dà 
shealladh aca. Tha beul-aithris a’ cur air chunntais gun tàinig 
teaghlach à Sgire Nis chun nan Saor Dhubha le fiodh airson bàta 
a thogail dhaibh. Bha an Saor Dubh gu mionaideach a’ dol tron 
fhiodh, a’ dèanamh cinnteach gun robh e freagarrach. An uair a 
thàinig e chun fhiodh airson a’ phuist-thoisich, chuir e an dàrna 
taobh e. Thuirt e mu dheireadh nach robh e airson seo a 
chleachdadh idir. Bha an Niseach diombach air sgàth cho fada 
agus a bha e air a thighinn agus a’ chosgais a bha an lùib tilleadh 
le fiodh ùr. Chùm an Niseach air an t-saor, a’ faighneachd carson 
nach robh e airson am fiodh a bha e air a thoirt thuige a 
chleachdadh. Mu dheireadh dh innis an saor dha gun robh e a’ 
cluinntinn fuaim san fhiodh agus nach robh e a-muigh no a-mach 
airson a chleachdadh. Co-dhiù chùm an Niseach air agus mu 
dheireadh thall dh'aontaich an saor agus chaidh am bata a thogail. 
Bliadhnaichean an dèidh sin chaidh am bàta air na creagan air 
cladach thir-moir agus 1 air a glacadh ann am fior dhroch stoirm. 
An uair a chaidh am bàta a lorg cha robh sgeul air duine den 
sgioba ach aon duine. Bha e reòite marbh, air a lathadh leis an 
fhuachd, agus grèim daingeann aige air post-toisich a’ bhàta, an 
dearbh phost a bha an Saor Dubh a’ diùltadh a chur an sas. 

An uair a bhithist a’ togail eathraichean, bhiodh na saoir a’ 
cleachdadh dà òrd, fear a-muigh agus fear a-staigh, airson na 
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tairgean copair a bharradh agus an déanamh dionach. Bhiodh iad 
ag radh co-cheangailte ris an seo: 


“Fuaim an ùird a’ dol gun abhsadh 
Barradh lann air eathar ur.” 


Ri linn agus na bha de dh'obair fearainn a’ dol, a h-uile mir den 
talamh a ghabhadh air a thionndadh agus air a chur, bha luach mor 
air feamainn airson an talamh a mhathachadh. Bha feum air 
barrachd feamainn na bha an earrann cladaich a’ ceadachadh. Mar 
sin bhiodh na fir a’ falbh gu eileanan beaga as t-earrach, eileanan 
beaga air nach robh duine a’ fuireach, agus a’ buain na feamad. ’S 
e obair throm a bha ann an gearradh na feamad agus bha an obair 
air a riaghladh gu tur leis an tide mhara. Bhiodh tad a’ falbh gu na 
h-eileanan agus a’ gearradh mar am beatha leis na corrain- 
fheamad. An uair a thòisicheadh an lan a’ tilleadh bha an 
fheamainn air a tional ann an rath mhòr, ris an cante “maois”, ann 
am broinn lin. Bha grap air a shathadh ann am mullach na maois 
airson an lion a chumail teann timcheall air a’ mhaois. Bhiodh ròp 
an uair sin air a cheangal ris a’ ghrap agus as an sin ri tobhta- 
deiridh an eathair. Dh’fheumaist eathar shia-ramhach no eadhon 
ochd-ramhach airson na h-obrach seo. Mura biodh an eathar 
tapaidh gu leór agus na fir sgafanta air na raimh bhiodh cunnart 
ann gum biodh a’ mhaois a’ tarraing an eathair an aite an eathar a’ 
tarraing na maois mus ruigeadh tad dhachaigh. Fhad ’s a bhiodh 
na fir a’ feitheamh ris an lan a thighinn a-steach gu leór airson a’ 
mhaois a thogail, bhiodh iad a’ gabhail am bidh anns an eathar. B’ 
e biadh sònraichte a bhiodh aca ris an cante “nipean”. °S e min- 
chorc le beagan ime, salainn agus craiteachan siùcair ma bha e ri 
fhaighinn, a bhiodh ann agus dh’ fheumadh iad a bhogadh san t-sàl 
airson a thaiseachadh mus itheadh iad e. Cho luath agus a 
dheigheadh a’ mhaois air flod, bha iad a’ dèanamh air an dachaigh 
ach an cuireadh an làn a’ mhaois cho fada suas air a’ chladach 
agus a ghabhadh. 

An uair a bhiodh iad a’ gearradh anns na h-earrannan-cladaich , 
bhiodh iad ag iarraidh muir-lionaidh agus a’ ghaoth air a’ 
chladach. B’ e “gearradh le gaoith” a chante ris an seo. B’ e obair 
chruaidh throm a bha ann an tarraing na feamad suas air a’ 
chladach agus ga sgaoileadh air an talamh-àitich. Is ann ri linn seo 
a thàinig am facal “Is math am biadh-feamnaidh aran-seagail agus 
ola ròin”. 
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Bhiodh obair na mònach a’ tòiseachadh toiseach na Màigh agus 
bhiodh teaghlaichean ag obair còmhla ann an sgiobaidhean. 
Bhithist an toiseach a’ rusgadh, no a’ feannadh, nam poll airson an 
carcaire a dhèanamh deiseil airson a ghearradh. Bhiodh na puill 
bheaga, sin na grabhagan no na pollagan, air am fagail gun bhuain 
gu deireadh. Bhiodh dithis mun tairsgeir, fear a’ gearradh agus 
fear a’ cur a-mach na mònach. B’ e gearradh a b’ fhasa agus 
dh’ fheumadh am fear a bha a’ gearradh a bhith faiceallach nach 
robh e a’ dol ro luath airson an fhir a bha a’ cur a-mach. Nam 
biodh seo a’ tachairt ’s docha gum biodh an ath fhad air a bhuain 
mus deigheadh am fear roimhe sin a charadh a-mach air druim a’ 
phuill. Chanaist “fad fuar air a’ charcaire” ris an seo. Ma bha am 
fear a bha a’ gearradh a’ buain an fhoid nas giorra na fad sgian an 
tairsgeir chante “an òirleach sheasg” ris a’ phìos a bha dhith air an 
fhad. Ma bha am fear a bha a’ gearradh a’ feuchainn ris an fhad a 
ghearradh na b’fhaide na sgian an tairsgeir bhiodh am fad air a 
bhuain le pìos robach de riasg crochte ris. Chante “an sgiath 
dhubh” ris an seo. Ma bha poll domhainn, can tri fóid, no ceithir, 
bhithist a’ deanamh garradh den mhoine air druim a’ phuill. Bha 
e deatamach ceithir oirlich fhagail eadar an garradh agus beul a’ 
phuill gus nach salaicheadh na daoine a bha a’ cur a-mach na 
monach an cuid-aodaich le a bhith a’ srucadh ris a’ gharradh. ’S e 
“rathad an isein” a chante ris na ceithir òirlich seo. 

Bha sgeulachd bheag ann am beul-aithris a bha ag innse mu 
bhalach og agus a sheanair a’ buain mhonach. Bha am bodach a’ 
teagasg don ghill’ óg mar bu choir dha rathad an isein fhàgail 
grinn agus cunbhalach as a dhèidh. Bha cùisean a’ dol gu math gus 
an táinig am feasgar agus an gill’ óg a “fas sgith. Bha na 
gairdeanan agus na foid a’ fas trom agus bha rathad an isein a’ dol 
na bu chaoile agus na bu chaoile. Mu dheireadh ghroc am bodach, 
“Cuimhnich air rathad an isein!” Sheas am fear og an airde agus 
thuirt e, is e gu toirt thairis, “Thoireadh an t-isean taigh na croich 
air!” 

Bha “miosachan nam bodach” air a chleachdadh tric mus robh 
miosachain páipeir cumanta. Bha seo airson obrachadh a-mach de 
na miosan sa bhliadhna anns an robh aon latha deug air fhichead 
agus an fheadhainn bu ghiorra na seo. Seo mar a bha e a’ dol: 


“Sin a-mach do dha dhorn air do bheulaibh taobh ri taobh leis 
na h-ordagan mora air falach. Toisich a’ cunntadh air alt na 
ludaig air do laimh chli le Tha, an t-slag eadar sin agus an ath 
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alt le Chan Eil, an dàrna alt le Tha agus an ath shlag le Chan Eil | 

agus mar sin air adhart gus an ruig thu an alt mu dheireadh air 

do laimh chli agus aireamh a seachd. Cum ort a-nis chun na 

laimhe deise agus a’ chiad alt le Tha agus lean ort leis gach slaig 

agus alt gus an ruig thu an treas alt agus mios dha-dheug. Chi 

thu a-nis gu bheil gach mios le Tha le aon latha deug thar 

fhichead agus cach le nas lugha.” 


Bha tòimhseachain cumanta mar chur-seachad. Seo da 
eisimpleir. A’ chiad fhear: “B’ e fiodh an iuchair an t-uisg’ a 


m 





ghlas; bhàthadh na sealgairean; is thàrr na sealgte as!” Agus is e 
am freagairt a th’ air an sin gur e an iuchair an t-slat a chleachd 
Maois aig a’ Mhuir Ruadh an uair a sgapadh na h-uisgeachan an 
sin. °S e na sealgairean na h-Eiphitich, agus na sealgte Clann | 


Israeil. 
Fear eile: 
“Nighean bheag a’ chóta bhain 


Anns an t-sabhal agus san áth; 

Mar bu mhotha bha 1 °g ithe 

Is ann bu lugha bha 1 fas.” 

’S e freagairt na ceist sin “coinneal, air a cur thuige”. 


Bha tòimhseachain air càirdeas tric a’ dol cuideachd agus daoine 
gan cur air a chéile sna taighean-ceilidh. Seo fear den sin agus b’ 
e “Nighean Righ na Suain” a b’ ainm dha: 


“M? eudails’ a’ chas a shiubhail cho fad’ 

| 'S tu mo mhac, ’s tu m’ fhear ’s tu mo bhráthair; 
'S tu ogha Righ na Suain, ’s tu mac Righ na Suain 
Agus ’s e nighean Righ na Suain do mhathair!” 





A reir na sgeoil bha leanabh nighinn aig Righ agus Ban-righ na 
Suain agus thug iad seachad 1 na leanaban og air uchd-mhacachd. 
Bliadhnachan an dèidh sin, bhàsaich a’ Bhan-righ agus phos an 
Righ airson an dara turas. Gun fhios dha fhèin no dha chèile, phos 
e a nighean fhéin a bha e air a toirt seachad agus i na leanaban og. 
Bha aon mhac aig an Righ leis a’ mhnaoi óig agus dh’fhag e an 
dachaigh an uar a tháinig e gu ire. An ceann sreath, bhasaich an 
Righ agus phos a bhanntrach a-rithist. Gun fhios dhi, b° e a mac 
fhèin a phos i. Cha robh mothachadh sam bith aice air an seo gus 
am fac’ i larach-breith air a chois agus 1 a’ sealltainn as a dhèidh 
agus e tinn. Is ann an uair sin a thuig 1 nach b’ e a-mhain an duine 
aice a bh’ ann ach a brathair agus a mac cuideachd. Tha an 
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sgeulachd seo cuideachd a’ nochdadh fon ainm “Nighean 
MhicAoidh”. 

Am measg beul-aithris bha an còmhnaidh rannan beaga. Bha na 
rannan tric feumail airson rudan mar fiosrachadh mun aimsir agus 
mun tide a chumail air chuimhne. Mar eisimpleir: 


“Ma thèid gaoth an aghaidh grèine 
Bidh na h-uisgeachan ag èigheach; 
Ma bhios gaoth a’ leantainn grèine 
Thig an tìde mhath an dèidh sin.” 


- 


Agus bha e torr na b’fhasa a bhith a’ cuimhneachadh air na 
rudan sin ma bha iad nan rannan na direach nan rosg. 
Fear no dhà eile: 


“Mar bhoin chaoil a’ tighinn gu baile 
Sineadh an fheasgar earraich; 

Ach mar chloich a’ ruith ri gleann 
Feasgar fann foghair.” 


Agus fear eile: 


“Mios Faoillich, naoi latha Gearrain; 
Seachdain Feadaig; 

Seachdain Caillich. 

Latha nan Òisgean, dà latha Gobaig, 
Tri latha Sguabaig - 

Suas leis an earrach!” 


Tha seo a’ sealltainn an liuthad ire bha ann bho dhùnadh miosan 
a’ gheamhraidh gus an tigeadh e gu meadhan an earraich. 

Bha rannan ann an còmhnaidh do chlainn. Tha mi a’ creids’ gu 
bheil am fear seo rudeigin cumanta agus e mu chlainn an uair a 
bhios iad a’ call nam fiaclan: 


“A luchagag ’s a lachagag 

Anns a’ gharradh seo a’ tamh 

Thoir thusa dhòmhsa fiacaill ur 

'S bheir mise dhutsa fiacaill chnàmh!” 


Agus rann no dha eile: 


“An aois mhosach gun dreach 
“S 1 air dhroch sheasamh cas 
Chan eil tuairisgeul ceart fon ghrèin oirr’; 
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I ri gluasad gu mall agus cuainne na làimh 
'S i cuairteach gach alt agus féith...” 


“Gaol nam fear diolain mar shruth-lionaidh na mara; 
Gaol nam fear fuadain mar ghaoith tuath thig on charraig; 
Gaol nam fear-pdsta mar luing a’ seòladh gu caladh.” 


Bha iomadh rann ann a bha a’ toirt robhainn do dhaoine mu 
chunnartan an uisge-bheatha. Mar eisimpleir: 


“Uisge-beatha; 

Uisge-bàis; 

Uisge chuireas blàths nad chom; 
Uisge dh’fhàg na ceudan lom.” 


Agus bha cuideachd iomadh seanfhacal ann mu bhuaidh na 
dibhe, mar eisimpleir, “Is iomadh fear tostach a rinn i briathrach 
agus ’s iomadh fear briathrach a rinn 1 tostach”. Agus “Ni i glic 
am fear gòrach is nì i gòrach am fear glic”; agus, mu dheireadh, 
“Fear tapaidh ni i lapach, is duine uasal ni 1 tràill dheth.” 

Bha a’ chosgais a bha an cois a bhith a’ cur seachad cus tide san 
taigh-òsta cuideachd a’ dùsgadh bheachd, mar “Cha dèan fear an 
sporain fhalaimh ach beagan faraim san taigh-òsta”; agus, “Cha 
mhór a dhèanadh sgillinn dhan fhear a dh'òladh crùn”. 

Bha am facal “a’ bruidhinn air eich” air a chleachdadh an uair a 
thigeadh duine bho muigh a-steach air còmhradh eadar dithis agus 
gun iad airson innse cò air a bha iad air a bhith a’ bruidhinn. 

Bha rannan ann mu eich fhèin cuideachd. An uair a thigeadh e 
gu each a thaghadh bhithist ag ràdh: 


“Each aon chas gheal, ceannaich e; 
Each dà chois ghil, ceannaich e; 
Ach each nan trì chasa geala — 
Seachain, seachain, seachain e!” 


Bha cuid de rannan cumanta, mar am fear seo, a tha a’ 
comharrachadh a-mach rudan nach robh daoine airson fhaicinn 
ma bha iad gu bhith rathail anns an ùine a bha air thoiseach orra: 


“Chuala mi chuthag ’s gun bhiadh nam bhroinn; 
Chunnaic mi clacharan air talamh-toll; 

Seilcheag air lic luim; 

Searrach làire ’s a chùlaibh rium; 

Is dh’aithnich mi nach deigheadh a’ bhliadhna leam.” 
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Mar a thuirt mi aig an toiseach chan eil an seo ach sop as gach 
seid ach tha mi an dochas gun tug e blas air choreigin dhuibh air 
a” bheul-aithris, na facail, na rannan agus na h-abairtean a bha, gu 
bho chionn ghoirid, cumanta anns na bailtean air taobh siar 
Leòdhais agus, gu dearbh, ann an iomadach sgire eile anns na h- 
eileanan agus air tir mór na Gaidhealtachd. 

Anns a’ cho-dhunadh, bu toil leam dha no tri sheanfhacail, 

feadhainn as caomh leam fhin, fhagail agaibh. 
Tha sinn uile eòlach air an fhacal, “Am fear as luaithe lamh, is e 
as fheárr cuid”; ach saoilidh mi gu bheil seo torr nas fhearr ged a 
tha e a’ ciallachadh direach an aon rud: “Am fear as luaithe lamh, 
gheibh e an gobhar ban ’s am fiadh”. 

Chan eil duine’ againn nach cuala, “An giomach ’s an rionnach 
’s an ron, tri seòid a’ chuain,” ach `s dócha gu bheil an dreach seo 
dheth nas annasaiche: “Capall searraich, long fo sheol, ach 
bheireadh giomach nan casan cama rubha thairis air an sroin.” 

Agus, a-rithist tha mi a’ creids’ gun cual’ a h-uile duin’ againn: 
“Súil na caorach, cha toireadh am fitheach don isean 1.” Fear leis 
an aon chiall, ach a-rithist nas tarraingiche nam bheachd-sa: 
“Ceann na banaig as t-fhoghar — cha toireadh an nighean dha 
mathair e”. 

Agus ma tha sibh ag iarraidh comhairle, dè as fheàrr na “Cuid 
an amadain am beul a’ phoca; cuid an duine ghlic na thoin!” agus 
an seanfhacal a’ stéinneadh dhuinn a bhith cinnteach as ar 
gnothaich air fad. 

Fear no dha eile: 


“Taigh gun iom-sgaoileadh, taigh gun mhèirle.” Cha b’ fhiach do 
mhèirleach a dhol air àrainn taigh sam bith anns nach robh moran 
co-dhiu. 


Agus fear a bhithinn a’ cluinntinn tric far an do rugadh agus na 
thogadh mi, “Thèid sùgh a’ bhradain earraich tro naoi bonnaich 
eòrna.” 

Agus am fear mu dheireadh gar toirt air ais gu bàrdachd 
Dhòmhnaill Ghiolais far a bheil am bard a’ moladh dhuinn a bhith 
a’ dìon na Gàidhlig: 

“Is bochd a bhith a’ truailleadh 
Rud cho uasal gnè 

Ris a’ chainnt a dh’ fhag 

Ar mathair againn fhin.” 
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Tha an seanfhacal agus am bard aonaichte nam moladh: “An 
uair a gheibh thu rud uasal, buin gu h-uasal ris.” 


(Gheibhear am fiosrachadh seo, agus tuilleadh na chois, san 


leabhar “Seanfhacail is Seanchas” a dh’ fhoillsich Iain 
Macllleathainn agus Maletta NicPhàil san Dàmhair 2005.) 
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On 18th October 1331 the earl of Moray, Thomas Randolph, 
nephew of King Robert l, put his great seal to a document 
recording an important gift.' The earl was then at the Chanonry of 
Elgin in company with the bishop, John of Pilmuir. The 
beneficiaries of the gift were the seventeen permanent chaplains 
officiating in Elgin Cathedral, especially in celebrating masses for 
the dead. We know that Bishop Pilmuir augmented the earl’s gift, 
and it is his document which tells us that the primary purpose of 
this generosity was to ensure the celebration once a week of a 
requiem mass for the soul of the most noble prince, the lord 
Robert, of good memory king of Scotland, and also a weekly 
requiem for Earl Thomas once he had died.° 

What the chaplains received from the earl was the patronage of 
the parish kirk of St. Drostan of Loch Alvie in Badenoch.’ From 
details preserved in the papal archives at Rome we learn that in 
the ‘golden days’ of Alexander IH the parsonage of ‘Alvie in 
Strathspey’ (as it was called) was worth between £11 and £12 a 
year, while the vicarage was worth ££9 5s.* Alvie was thus a 
substantially endowed parish. This was in marked contrast with 
the neighbouring parish of Rothiemurchus, where the whole 
church was worth annually only £4 13s 4d. (i.e. 7 merks).* The 
bishop added the patronage of the kirks of Altyre and Birnie, both 
in the Laigh of Moray. The solemnity of the joint gift was 
signalled by the fact that it was promulgated in a papal bull. It may 
have been due to the turbulence and disasters of Scottish history 
following Earl Thomas’s untimely death in 1332 that this bull was 
issued at Avignon by Pope Clement VI only on 12 June, 1350, 
nearly 20 years after the original grant.” 

It seems to me to be worth a brief digression at this point to 
invite you to imagine the little sheets of bright, clean parchment, 
neatly written in black ink and bearing freshly impressed seals of 
coloured wax. Imagine too the messengers, with their documents 
(including safe-conducts or passports) packed safely into 
waterproof leather satchels, setting off from Elgin or Spynie on 
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the long weary journey, by sea, by dusty or waterlogged roads, on 
horseback or on foot, to the popes’ palace at Avignon, many 
hundreds of miles to the south. Bishop Pilmuir and Thomas 
Randolph had both been to Avignon in their time, the former for 
his consecration in 1326,’ the latter to argue successfully, in 1323- 
4, that Pope John XXII should recognise Bruce as lawful king of 
Scots.” The readiness to traverse a continent twice in order to 
confirm a fresh disposition of the patronage of Alvie church surely 
tells us something of the integration of European communities in 
fourteenth-century Christendom. 

That Robert the Bruce was commemorated at Elgin Cathedral 
with the help of revenues from the highland parish of Alvie sprang 
directly from the feud between Bruce and Comyn, which as is well 
known went back to the Competition for the throne in the 1290s, 
if not further. Before his father’s death in 1304, Bruce held no 
land or lordships in the north, unless his first wife Isabel, daughter 
of Donald earl of Mar, brought him property in Mar as her tocher. 
From 1304 Bruce inherited a third of the lordship of Garioch (‘the 
Geerte’) in Aberdeenshire.'® After Bruce took the throne in 1306 — 
but in effect not until he had consolidated his position as king by 
1309 — the extensive and strategically important lordships of 
Badenoch and Lochaber (with the castles of Lochindorb, Ruthven 
and Inverlochy) escheated to the crown. In 1312 the king made his 
nephew Thomas Randolph earl of Moray and gave him the 
lordship, with regalian powers, over a very wide region from 
Speymouth to Lochaber, from there across to Morar, up to 
Glenelg, eastward to Glenstrathfarrar and thence to the Beauly 
and Inverness firths.'' This remarkable grant not only resuscitated 
the earldom of Moray after it had been ‘in the Crown’ since 1130, 
it transferred the Comyn lordships of Badenoch and Lochaber to 
the Randolphs. It also gave Earl Thomas some kind of superiority 
or overlordship over land in Strathspey which had formed the 
ancient inheritance of branches of the powerful family of 
Murray.’ The earl would hold his earldom in regality, with 
lordship over the chief royal burghs, Inverness, Nairn, Forres and 
Elgin; this last was to be regarded as the capital messuage 
(mansio) of the earldom, and so styled. To a nobleman so 
generously endowed the giving away of the patronage rights at the 
old kirk at Alvie would not seem an act of reckless prodigality. 

The revival of the earldom of Moray and the gift of it to Earl 
Thomas with regalian powers were the clearest proof that King 
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Robert took the problem of the North seriously. It was roughly 
contemporary with Bruce’s winning over of William earl of Ross 
(1308) and with the renewal of the treaty between Scotland and 
Norway originally made at Perth in 1266. The new version, 
closely following on the old, was promulgated at Inverness on 29 
October, 1312, in the presence of King Robert himself and his 
famous chancellor, Bernard formerly abbot of Kilwinning.” It 
seems clear the Abbot Bernard was personally involved in 
negotiating with the Norwegians before the Treaty of Perth was 
renewed. The choice of Inverness was not only sensible 
geographically. It was also a recognition of the burgh’s status as a 
chief base of royal authority in the north. 

Three Scottish earls were present for the formalities of the 
treaty. Thomas Randolph of Moray, David Strathbogie of Atholl 
and William of Ross. It is worth noting the king’s cultivation of 
the Ross family — the expression hardly seems too strong. Earl 
William’s elder son Hugh had become one of the richest magnates 
of Scotland by the time the king died, while his younger brother 
John was married to Margaret, younger of the two nieces and 
coheirs of John Comyn earl of Buchan, a marriage which brought 
him half the best estates in the earldom, including Dundarg and 
Ellon." 

One of the two men who took a special oath on behalf of the 
king of Scots was the bishop of Caithness, Farquhar Bellejambe." 
I would be inclined to speculate that there was some link between 
Bishop Farquhar, who had previously been archdeacon and then 
dean of Caithness, and earl William of Ross. From June, 1304, 
or perhaps earlier, until April 1306, a month after Robert Bruce 
had been made king of Scots, the earl was keeper of the see or 
bishopric of Caithness.” 

Earl William was grandson of Farquhar MacTaggart (Fearchair 
Mac an t’Sacairt). It is surely not fanciful to suggest that Bishop 
Farquhar, with his French surname and Gaelic baptismal name, 
was given his name in honour of the first earl of Ross of the 
thirteenth-century creation. On 4 February, 1249 an act of Simon 
bishop of Moray was witnessed by John Beleramb, either an 
untitled clergyman or a substantial layman (taking precedence of 
the sheriff of Elgin). "John's meaningless surname must surely be 
emended to Belejambe, ‘fine leg’. If John was a wealthy Elgin 
burgess a relationship between him and Earl Farquhar (died 1251) 
would be understandable. If there was such a relationship it would 
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also be understandable for John to have bestowed the quite 
unprecedented Gaelic personal name upon a son, and equally 
understandable for such a son to have risen to high office in the 
church. 

This much may be hypothetical. What is not hypothetical is that 
Farquhar Bellejambe was a protégé of the family of Cheyne (Le 
Chien), lords of Inverugie in Buchan, Duffus in Moray and 
Strathbrock (i.e. Broxburn) in West Lothian, of which parish 
Farquhar was at one time parson.” Like the earl of Ross, the 
Cheynes had acknowledged Edward I’s authority from the time of 
the Balliol submission in 1296. They were entirely in the king’s 
peace from 1304; Farquhar Bellejambe, made bishop in the period 
between June 1304 and January 1306, was clearly in the same 
camp.” It is not absolutely clear whether the same was true of the 
long-lived second earl of Sutherland, although the Complete 
Peerage writes of him ‘remaining constant in the allegiance which 
he had sworn at Berwick in 1296’, at the time of his death in the 
summer of 1307.” Earl William was a Murray, direct descendant 
of Freskin to whom King David I had granted Duffus and 
Strathbrock in the twelfth century.“ Moreover, in 1290 or 1291 
the earl pledged his support, not only in counsel but also with 
armed forces (“cum tota potencia nostra’), for Robert Bruce the 
Competitor as Bruce sought to vindicate his right and title 
(‘honor’) to the government of the realm of Scotland.” In the 
absence of evidence either way, it could be surmised that at the 
end of his life Earl William II of Sutherland reverted to his earlier 
belief in the validity of the Bruce claim — we cannot be sure. 

Before becoming archdeacon of Caithness Farquhar Bellejambe 
had been a canon of Aberdeen cathedral. That position he would 
have owed to the patronage of Henry Cheyne, bishop of Aberdeen 
from 1282 to 1328. Henry’s episcopate of forty-six years rivalled 
the tenure of the vicar of Bray in sheer staying-power under at 
least eight different regimes. The National Museum of Scotland 
possesses one of Bishop Henry’s seals. It was discovered in a field 
at Furtho near Watling Street in south Northamptonshire, close to 
Stony Stratford. I know of this seal only because it is described 
and illustrated in Dr. Virginia Glenn’s splendid catalogue of the 
Romanesque and gothic treasures in the National Museum of 
Scotland.” Dr. Glenn is inclined to date this seal to the later part 
of Cheyne’s long episcopate, seeing it as a development of the 
striking design of the seal of William Fraser, bishop of St 
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Andrews, 1279-1297. If Cheyne’s seal, or if both his and 
Fraser’s seal, were designed in France, perhaps at Paris, that 
would not have been inappropriate. Bishop Cheyne’s family first 
appear in Scottish records circa 1240-50.” The senior male of the 
family was regularly given the name Reginald or Rainald, very 
much as a sort of title, just as the senior male of the Bruces was 
regularly Robert, of the Frasers Simon and of the Vieuxponts 
William. Between 1177 and 1182 Henry II king of England issued 
a confirmation of the extensive properties of the abbey of Savigny 
(near Avranches).” The land of Creully, twelve kilometres east of 
Bayeux, had been given to Savigny by Reginald le Chien 
(Reinaldus Canis), who must be ancestor of the Scottish 
Cheynes.”’ 

The other masculine name used by the Cheynes was Henry, and 
our bishop would have been a younger son of Henry Cheyne, 
knight, lord of Inverugie in the mid-thirteenth century.” 


Unfortunately George Fraser Black, author of The Surnames of 


Scotland, went sadly awry in his account of the surname Cheyne.” 


* OK k œk k 


At the time of the Scoto-Norwegian Treaty in 1312 Robert Bruce 
might well have taken some quiet satisfaction from the situation in 
northern Scotland. The bishops of Aberdeen and Caithness, Henry 
Cheyne and Farquhar Bellejambe, had accepted his authority. 
David Murray bishop of Moray and Thomas of Dundee bishop of 
Ross were notable figures in the defence of Scottish 
independence, As for the earls, Ross, once he had come into 
Bruce’s peace, never seems to have wavered, while Thomas 
Randolph, the new earl of Moray, of course ranked with James 
Douglas and Neil Campbell among Bruce’s most loyal adherents. 
We know hardly anything about Magnus earl of Caithness;* the 
earldom of Buchan was vacant; and the earl of Atholl — especially 
important for his lordship of Strathbogie — was pro-Bruce from 
1312 till 1314 and might have been pro-Bruce till his death had 
not Edward Bruce seduced and then jilted his sister.” Donald earl 
of Mar, probably still a minor, was in the King of England’s 
custody. 

The only puzzle in this situation is provided by the powerful 
family of Murray to which Bishop David belonged, presumably as 
something of an elder stateman, since he had been appointed 
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parson of Lilford in Northamptonshire as far back as 1282.* The 
failure of the Murrays of Bothwell in the male line, the similar 
failure of the senior Murrays, lords of Duffus, with Freskin 
Murray’s heir Mary carrying the lands to her husband Reginald 
Cheyne the younger of Inverugie, and the sad death of Andrew 
Murray of Petty and Avoch at Stirling Bridge (1297) must have 
put the entire family under a cloud. Several Murrays figure in an 
English list of Scots landowners forfeited in 1306 for supporting 
Bruce.” The son of Wallace’s colleague, young Andrew Murray, 
was still a youth at the time of Bannockburn. His name and seal 
should have appeared on the Declaration of Arbroath of 1320, but 
for reasons unknown his name was withdrawn.* Although 
geographically apportionment is notoriously difficult, it may be 
worth saying that of the 47 earls and barons who sealed the 
famous letter to Pope John XXII some twelve might be reasonably 
be described as ‘northerners’ by family or estates or both.” 

We do not know whether Robert Bruce had ever been in the 
north of Scotland before about 1305 or 1306. Edward I’s 
Ordinance for the Government of the land (no longer the realm) of 
Scotland, produced in September, 1305, commanded Bruce to 
place the castle of Kildrummy (of which he had custody as 
guardian of the child earl of Mar) in the keeping of a man for 
whom he would be responsible.” That command, of course, need 
not mean that Bruce had already visited, or even would need to 
visit, Kildrummy. His keeperships of the royal forests of 
Darnaway, Longmorn and Kintore* likewise do not need to imply 
personal presence. Only the attestation of Patrick of Skene when 
Bruce granted land in the Carse of Gowrie to Alexander Keith 
(probably in 1305) offers any hint of north-country recruits to 
Bruce’s meinie and thus of Bruce’s personal presence in the 
north.” 

From the autumn of 1306, however, all was to be changed. Part 
of the silent months between September 1306 (Dunaverty) and 
February 1307 (Turnberry) must have been spent by the new king 
as the guest of Christian of Mar — Ciorsdan nic Ailein mhic Ruairi 
- lady of Garmoran.” For some weeks or days at least the king 
would have been sheltered by the cleverly designed walls of 
Caisteal Tioram in Moidart. It would not escape his notice that the 
MacDougalls of Lorn, from whom he had had a narrow escape at 
Dáil Righ, could be outflanked and surrounded if men and galleys 
could be mustered from Islay and Garmoran, and if the threat from 
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the North, from the earls of Buchan and Ross and families such as 
the Cheynes of Duffus, Glencharnies and Frendraughts could be 
lifted. 

The south, where old King Edward lay on his sick-bed, 
glowering towards the incorrigible Scots, must be dealt with first. 
But if that vital task could be accomplished the action would need 
to shift immediately to the north, or else hostile Scots would do 
the Plantagenets’ work for them, and all would be lost. 

In my judgement Glen Trool (1307, April?), Loudoun and Ayr 
(1307, May?) formed the absolutely critical encounters of the 
whole independence struggle between Dunbar in 1296 and 
Weardale in 1327.“ But what followed these relatively small 
southern battles of the spring of 1307, namely the relatively small 
northern battles of the period between September 1307 and 
August 1308, were, I believe, very nearly as crucial. Certainly it 
was not until Bruce’s decisive defeat of the MacDougalls in the 
Pass of Brander — ‘the Brannry’ — in August 1308“ that the tide in 
his favour was well and truly turned. 

Two considerations seem to have underlain the king’s decision 
to lead a major expedition to northern Scotland in September 1307. 
The first and more obvious was the death of old King Edward in 
July and Bruce’s calculation, presumably based on personal 
knowledge, that the young King Edward would leave Scotland 
alone for the next few years. The second consideration, as I have 
already suggested, sprang from Bruce’s experience in the isles and 
the west. The Comyn-MacDougall axis must be smashed, and 
potential allies of the Comyns and MacDougalls such as the earls 
of Ross and Sutherland must be frightened or bribed into 
neutrality if not actual friendship. It was fortunate for the new king 
that John Comyn earl of Buchan was not the equal of his 
namesake and cousin slain at Dumfries, that Alexander, chief of 
the MacDougalls, was old and his son John, destined to die in 
1316, was already afflicted by some unspecified illness. Men and 
ships were mustered in strength, presumably moving up the Firth 
of Lorn into Loch Linnhe, while some land forces may have 
marched by Strathfillan and across the Moor of Rannoch. 

The first target was the castle of Inverlochy, belonging to young 
Comyn of Badenoch, but on the way the king — my gucss is that 
he was afloat in Loch Linnhe — entered into communication with 
John of Lorn and granted him a truce.“ John’s letter to Edward H 
about this and other matters survives and is a masterpiece of 
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‘spin’. Robert Bruce was in his neighbourhood in command of 
ten or fifteen thousand men, boasting that John had come over to 
his side. John graciously allowed him a truce, but he could trust 
none of his neighbours. He had only 800 men and had custody of 
a loch 24 miles long (Loch Awe) and three castles. King Edward 
must send an army and then John will give all the help he can. 

It is significant that a contemporary source says that Inverlochy 
Castle was captured by Robert I through the treachery of members 
of the garrison.** The capture must have happened at some date in 
October 1307. Without any delay the king struck at the castle of 
Inverness, razing it to its foundations. The castles of Urquhart and 
Nairn were the next to fall, the latter taken by night. Elgin, 
however, commanded by Gilbert of Glencharnie the younger, held 
fast against a fierce assault. Gilbert was allowed a truce and the 
king’s forces moved on towards Banff.” 

So far, the operation had taken Bruce’s enemies by surprise, had 
stymied the MacDougalls of Argyll, had knocked out four major 
castles, and had probably frightened the earl of Ross into agreeing 
a truce, initiated we know not when, but due to expire on 2 June 
1308.° The new king and his friends and supporters would have 
to achieve substantially more in the north before he could fairly 
claim to be the ruler of the land and the realm of Scotland. 

It was at this juncture that fate intervened and came close to 
changing the whole course of the history of Britain. The king fell 
seriously ill and had to be carried on a litter.” Winter came early, 
with snow before Christmas. It was clear that the substantial force 
with which the king had begun his northern campaign in October 
had shrunk appreciably before Christmas, and comparable 
reductions would surely have weakened the efforts of his enemies. 
Acute shortage of foodstuffs in the winter and the difficulty of 
storing or transporting what little there was meant that it was 
almost impossible to conduct anything in the way of large-scale 
military operations between November and March. 

The earls of Buchan and Atholl and Sir John Moubray 
conducted an ineffectual campaign of skirmishing and ‘bickering’ 
(as it was known) in the valleys of the Deveron and its 
tributaries.’ Much of what little we know of this desultory but 
destructive warfare comes from a lengthy letter sent to Edward I 
by one of Buchan’s most effective allies, Sir Duncan of 
Frendraught,” whose home — presumably a fortified manor house 
or ‘hall house’ like Rait near Nairn — was only four or five miles 
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north east of the Slioch, the wooded spot in Drumblade parish 
where (as John Fordun and John Barbour both knew) Bruce, 
though a sick man, had repulsed Buchan and his comrades on 
Christmas Day 1307.” 

The king must, to some extent at least, have recovered his health 
in the early part of 1308. If Duncan of Frendraught’s chronology 
is correct, by March the royal forces were strong enough to attack 
and destroy the castles of Balvenie and Duffus and then travel 
across the country to Tarradale near Muir of Ord, where they 
razed another castle which belonged to the earl of Buchan’s 
brother Alexander Comyn. By early April the king was once again 
laying siege to Elgin Castle, though it was to hold out for a further 
month. The decisive event came on Ascension Day (23 May). 
Bruce and his men were at Inverurie waiting to challenge Atholl, 
Buchan and the rest. The encounter, at Barra Hill south of Old 
Meldrum, proved a decisive defeat for Earl John, who fled to 
England.” The battle put the whole north of Scotland under the 
rule of Robert I. Thereafter, within three months, with a startlingly 
audacious incursion into the heart of Argyll, the royal forces 
overwhelmed John MacDougall of Lorn and his best fighting men 
in a battle fought on the steep flank of the Cruachan above Loch 
Awe.” 

The king than till his pes has tane 
The north cuntre, that humylly 
obeysit till his senyhory 
Swa that be north the Month was nane 
That thai ne war his men ilk ane.” 


x * x x x 


It would be going beyond the evidence to claim that Bruce 
recovered the independence of Scotland by winning a series of 
campaigns in the north in 1307 and 1308. Nevertheless, it would 
be surely foolish to deny the importance of these campaigns and 
impossible to argue that the king would have done better to 
concentrate on the English-held castle in the south. The Scottish 
military effort profited from the winning of the north. When 
armies marched or rode south into Northumberland, Cumberland, 
north Lancashire and Yorkshire, as they did year after year from 
1311 onwards, their commanders were not looking anxiously over 
their shoulders for news of diversionary action by an enemy in the 
rear. 
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For some years after his brilliant victory at the “‘Brannry’ Bruce 
maintained his contacts with the north by personal visits. At 
Cawdor there is preserved (I hope it is carefully preserved) an 
original charter of 8 August, 1309, issued at “‘Lochbren’, by which 
the king confirmed to William thane of Cawdor the thanedom of 
Cawdor as granted by Alexander HI, pointedly called ‘our last 
deceased predecessor’.* It has been thought that ‘Lochbren’ 
represented Loch Broom — Loch a’ Bhraoin — in Wester Ross. The 
king, quite plausibly, has been sent on a leisurely voyage down the 
west coast, reaching Dunstaffnage by 20 October, where and 
when another royal grant was issued. | would now be inclined to 
date the Cawdor charter at Lochbren, a lost locality a few miles 
south west of Dingwall, perhaps at or near Brahan Castle.” The 
churches of ‘Lochbren’ and Inverferan combined to provide the 
salary of the sub-chanter of Ross at Fortrose Cathedral.” The king 
had been at Cromarty on | July, 1309°' and perhaps undertook a 
tour of Easter Ross lasting several weeks. The Cawdor charter 1s 
written in a hand found in some critically important documents of 
1309-10 which might possibly have been written by the 
Tironensian monk Bernard, who had been abbot of Kilwinning 
and whom the king made chancellor and abbot of Arbroath in 
these years. “Bernard our chancellor’ was in fact the first witness 
of the charter for Thane William. 

Cawdor was to be held in feu-ferme as thanedoms normally 
were, for twelve merks a year. Where property was concerned and 
those who held property heritably, King Robert was conservative. 
The forfeiture of the Comyns of Badenoch and their cousins of 
Buchan allowed the king to advance the fortunes of the 
Randolphs, Keiths, Gordons, Douglases and Bonevilles. But the 
overall picture of landholding in northern Scotland underwent 
very little change during Robert Is reign. The survival into 
modern times of the families of Cumine of Rattray and Cumming 
of Altyre is striking proof that the king kept up no feud against the 
name of Comyn. As early as 1312 Mary Murray or Cheyne of 
Duffus, widow of Sir Reginald Cheyne the younger, had a royal 
charter of heritable rights and land issued at Elgin,” while eleven 
years later Reginald Cheyne of a younger generation was 
confirmed in Strathbrock in West Lothian for the same service as 
was rendered under Alexander III.” 

Altogether, some twenty-seven lay individuals occur in 
surviving royal charters to whom land or other property in the 
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north was granted or confirmed by Robert I.“ This is admittedly a 
small haul in relation to the 416 full-text charters which have 
come down to us from the reign, but we must recognise, sadly, 
that the survival rate for northern documents, whether in private or 
in institutional archives, has not been good. Those which have 
survived“ give some interesting names and families — Irvines at 
Drum, Burnards (Burnetts) at Crathes, Frasers at Cluny, Keiths at 
Aden and in Strathbogie, Skenes at Skene, Wisemans at Rothes, 
Meldrums at Aberchirder, and Christian or Cristin ‘del Ard’ — i.e. 
the Aird west of Inverness — and Deskford, a forfeited barony near 
Banff. We should also note that King Robert attended faithfully to 
the northern interests of the cathedral churches of Aberdeen and 
Elgin, the abbeys of Arbroath, Coupar Angus, Deer, Kinloss, 
Lindores, the priory at Pluscarden, Turriff hospital and the 
Dominicans of Elgin and Inverness as well as confirming the 
property and privileges of the royal burgh of Aberdeen. 

It is well known that Robert Bruce’s second wife, Elizabeth de 
Burgh, took up residence in the 1320s at Cullen (‘Invercullen’) 
near Banff. There is no explicit evidence that this separation 
between a queen staying on the Moray Firth and a king spending 
much of his time at Cardross beside Dumbarton was due to the 
leprosy by which Bruce was afflicted, but that may have been a 
consideration. What is clear is that the king was confident that his 
wife was safe in the north. When Queen Elizabeth died in October 
1327 her body was disembowelled and the intestines were buried 
in the parish church of St Mary.” Dr Grant Simpson has recently 
reminded us that separate interment of bodily organs and the 
cadaver was common practice among the aristocracy in western 
Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.“ Two famous 
instances in Scotland are Sweetheart Abbey near Dumfries where 
the founder, the Lady Dervorguilla, was buried in 1290 with her 
husband’s heart laid across her breast,” and of course Robert 
Bruce himself, whose embalmed heart, brought home from 
Andalusia, was interred in Melrose Abbey, while his body was 
laid alongside that of his wife at Dunfermline.” 

The king granted five pounds yearly (a substantial sum, to 
which the baillies and the community of Cullen added 33s 4d) to 
support one chaplain who would pray daily for the soul of 
Elizabeth queen of Scots.” All this was confirmed in 1455 by 
James II, and again by the infant Queen Mary in 1543, when 
Cullen church was erected into a collegiate foundation.” 
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The fact that there is little or no correlation between the thirteen 
northern individuals who were forfeited by Edward I in 1306 for 
supporting Bruce’s bid for the throne and the nineteen northern 
lay beneficiaries whose charters from Robert I still survive may be 
explained either by the poor document survival rate already 
mentioned or by the possibility — in some cases the certainty — that 
early Bruce supporters were summarily and mercilessly dealt with 
by Edward I’s executioners. The names will repay a moment’s 
study.” John of Strathbogie earl of Atholl was a committed Bruce 
supporter of long standing, and the same may have been true of his 
presumed kinsman Laurence of Strathbogie. Alan Murray of 
Culbin belonged to a family consistent in its support of Bruce and 
the independence struggle. Alexander Pilche of Inverness had 
figured prominently in the stirring events of May and June 1297, 
when he led the townspeople of Inverness to join Andrew Murray 
of Petty in the uprising which merged with that led by Wallace. 
Hamelin of Troup was at feud with Duncan of Frendraught, whose 
efforts on behalf of Edward II in 1307 and 1308 we have already 
observed.” William Fenton belonged to an East Lothian family 
which was migrating northward in this period, holding property in 
Angus and eventually in Inverness-shire. A substantial proportion 
of names belong to Aberdeenshire: Andrew Slegh of Aberdeen 
burgh, John Forbes, John Hay, Alan Durward of Fichlie, Walter 
Barclay of Monykebbuck, Thomas of Monymusk. To put beside 
the laird of Culbin and the Inverness burgess Alexander Pilche 
there seems to be only Thomas of Dallas. We must of course 
remember that our brief list contains only landowners’ names — 
persons who had property to be confiscated. 

The place-dates of the king’s charters and brieves, if used with 
circumspection, give us some notion of his itinerary and the 
localities especially favored by king and court. It has to be 
admitted that the surviving documents show an overwhelming 
preponderance of southern and south-eastern place-dates, 
especially from 1314 onwards. The inexorable demands of the 
military situation required that the king should never be very far 
from Berwick upon Tweed and the English border, at least until 
the treaty of Edinburgh had been finalized in 1328. It is therefore 
all the more interesting to see that in the years before 
Bannockburn Bruce issued charters and brieves at such places as 
Inchmahome, Dunkeld, Perth, Cromarty, ‘Lochbren’, 
Dunstaffnage in Lorn, Elgin and Inverness.” Bruce was a man 
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who knew his Scotland, by land and by sea. At Bannockburn, 
appropriately, he led a ‘battle’ or brigade composed of men from 
Argyll and the Isles as well as a sizeable contingent from the 
lowlands. 

Professor Archie Duncan has shown that about a year after 
Bannockburn the king sojourned at Tarbert in Argyll, supervising 
the construction of one of the very few royal castles allowed to 
survive in his time.” It would have been on this occasion that 
Bruce staged his spectacular portage between East and West Loch 
Tarbert, as related by John Barbour: 


Quhen thai that in the His war 
Herd tell how the gud kyng had thar 
Gert schippis with the salys ga 
Outour betuix the Tarbertis twa, 
Thai war abasit utrely. 
For thai wist thro ald prophesy 
That he that suld ger schippis swa 
Betuix the seis with salys ga 
Suld win the Ilis swa till hand ” 
That nane with strynth suld him withstand. 


k F Ko K 3K 


The late Evan MacLeod Barron, proprietor and editor of the 
Inverness Courier, set himself the task of writing, as he put it, ‘the 
true history of Scotland’.™ For the period of the first war of 
independence, 1296-1328, he found inspiration in a small book by 
Dr James Taylor of Elgin, published as long ago as 1858, Edward 
I of England in the North of Scotland.” Taylor was, I believe, the 
first scholar to use the copious material in the English National 
Archives to throw light on what had hitherto been for northern 
Scotland an essentially fabulous or legendary period. The 
painstaking scholarship of Lord Hailes and publication by the 
Record Commission of Francis Palgrave’s Documents and the 
Rotuli Scotiae, as well as Joseph Stevenson’s //ustrative 
Documents (1870), ought to have encouraged historians to obtain 
at least a glimpse of northern events, but few or none took 
advantage of these sources. Hill Burton’s History of Scotland 
(1853), perhaps the best to be published in the nineteenth century, 
but too early for Stevenson’s volumes, mistakes young Andrew 
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Murray, Wallace’s colleague killed at Stirling Bridge, for his son 
and namesake Andrew Murray of Bothwell*® — thus, for Hill 
Burton the heroic patriot was a southron and a lowlander. Of 
Wallace’s army at Stirling Bridge Hill Burton says that it 
contained men from north-eastern lowlands including a sizeable 
contingent from Aberdeen-shire — he says nothing of Moray, 
Inverness-shire or Ross." Hill Burton’s second volume would 
doubtless have been very different if Josept Bain’s massive 
Calendar of Scottish Documents, published in the 1880s, had been 
available a generation earlier. 

I believe it is undeniable that Evan Barron must be given the 
credit for a valuable corrective in the medieval historiography of 
Scotland. It 1s broadly true that before 1914, when the London- 
Scottish publisher James Nisbet put out the first edition of 
Barron’s Scottish War of Independence, the received opinion 
among Scottish historians, and probably among the population at 
large, was that Scotland’s freedom was won by William Wallace, 
a lowland knight, at the head of an essentially lowland army, and 
by Robert Bruce, a nobleman of Norman descent precipitated into 
patriotic leadership by murdering Comyn of Badenoch in 
pursuance of what was little better that a private feud. 

Of historians who have written since Barron’s book appeared — 
especially since the second edition in 1934 — the majority seem to 
have taken account of his main thesis, but usually they have 
wished to qualify it. As Barron himself expressed it, the thesis was 
so bald and uncompromising that some qualification was surely 
inevitable. “The War of Independence’ wrote Barron, ‘was the 
achievement of Celtic Scotland, and especially the northern part 
of Celtic Scotland, and Teutonic Scotland — Lothian — had neither 
lot nor part in the Scots’ long struggle for freedom.” 

Nowadays I believe no serious historian would accept Barron’s 
compartmentalization of Scotland as nine-tenths ‘Celtic’, one 
tenth ‘Teutonic’, nor would he or she be happy with the ambiguity 
inherent in Barron’s use of ‘north’ or ‘northern’ — was it north of 
Forth and Clyde or only north of the Mounth? As for Lothian, the 
evidence of its importance in the Scots’ long struggle is too 
plentiful and circumstantial to allow any credence to Barron’s 
exaggerated — nay, absurd — claim.” 

But make no mistake. If the integrity of the Scottish kingdom, 
threatened in 1296, threatened again, more seriously, in 1304-5, 
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was to be preserved, the north — including the northern Hebrides — 
was indispensable. That Bruce understood this is part of the 
evidence that he was an altogether remarkable ruler, in a different 
class from most of his predecessors and from all his successors. 
The chaplains in Elgin Cathedral who week by week celebrated 
requiem for the soul of Robert of good memory king of Scotland 
performed their appropriate ceremony at an entirely appropriate 


locality. 
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Introduction 

This paper distils, albeit at some length, research undertaken by 
the author over several years to identify the ancient provinces of 
Scotland; how these territories emerged from pre-history; how 
they developed as mainly Gaelic entities to form the building 
blocks of the Scottish realm, how they vanished from the nation’s 
consciousness and finally, how they may be reconstituted. 


The Evolution of Local Authorities 

It is a decade since Scottish local government was reorganised. In 
1995, 31 new unitary local authorities were formed. Only two 
decades before that, a two-tier system of local authorities had been 
created. Under that system there were 9 Regional Authorities 
(broken down into 53 District Councils) and 3 unitary Island 
Councils. Prior to 1975 there were 33 counties and 201 burghs, 
many of which could trace their origins, back half a millennium 
and more. Some decades earlier under the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1929, after an existence of about eight hundred 
years Scotland’s 901 parishes were abolished. More powers were 
passed to the county councils. 

The evolution of our local government system can be traced to 
the eleventh century and the reign of Malcolm Canmore. Scotland 
then was thoroughly Celtic in outlook, tradition and institutions 
despite Norse and Anglian influence on the periphery. The erosion 
of this Celtic core began in 1070 when Malcolm III (Canmore) 
married the Anglo-Saxon Margaret. She saw it as her mission to 
“modernise” the Scottish court and church by introducing Anglo- 
Norman ideas — a process continued by their heirs. It was their 
youngest son David I (1124-53) that was to effect the most radical 
almost breath-taking transformation in the way Scotland was 
administered. He encouraged the establishment of bishop’s 
dioceses and the formation of parishes and thereby a 
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comprehensive means both of providing for the spiritual needs of 
the whole citizenry and by the same token a network of 
intelligence gathering posts for aiding the centralisation of royal 
control. 

David I’s successors established burghs. These small urban 
settlements were granted privileges by the king or in some cases 
by other lords, to hold markets and undertake trade. Many were 
ports which sought to increase their wealth by promoting imports 
and exports with Flanders and other continental centres. Others, 
such as those in Moray were plantations designed to hold down a 
newly subdued province. The creation of burghs encouraged an 
influx of Flemings and other merchants which was to have a long 
term influence on their linguistic and cultural development. In 
future centuries several of the burghs were to become a major 
driving force in the development of the nation. 

Sheriffs on the English model had been in existence from 
around the thirteenth century and as the office evolved, key 
functions were collection and disbursement of revenues on behalf 
of the crown and enforcement of the king’s law. With the growth 
in economic importance of burghs, and the absorption of many 
earldoms and lordships by the crown, the sheriffdoms became 
more significant as vehicles for the imposition of royal power. 
Over the centuries, they varied in number and extent but latterly 
the jurisdictions of the burghs and sheriffdoms collectively 
covered the entire country. By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century there were 28 sheriffdoms, or shires as they were 
becoming known, of which Inverness was the largest covering a 
vast area including Lochaber, Badenoch, Ross, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Skye and the Outer Hebrides. 

In 1667 Commissioners of Supply were appointed to collect 
national revenue. The shires were the main vehicle through which 
they organised revenue gathering locally. By the 1680s Caithness, 
Sutherland and Ross were separated from Inverness, Kinross was 
separated from Fife, and Lothian was split into Haddington-shire, 
Linlithgowshire and Edinburgh-shire such that the number of 
shires became fixed at 33 and each, depending on their 
importance, sent between one and four members to the Scots 
Parliament making 84 shire representatives in all, viz. 


Aberdeen (4) 
Argyll (3) 
Ayr (4) 
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Banff (2) 

Berwick (4) 

Bute (2) 

Caithness (2) 

Clackmannan (1) 

Cromarty (2) 

Dunbarton (2) 

Dumfries (4) 

Edinburgh (4) 

Elgin (1) 

Fife (4) 

Forfar (4) 

Haddington (constabulary) (4) 
Inverness (1) 

Kincardine (2) 

Kinross (1) 

Kircudbright (stewartry) (2) 
Lanark (4) 

Linlithgow (2) 

Nairn (2) 

Orkney (including Shetland) (1) 
Peebles (2) 

Perth (4) 

Renfrew (2) 

Ross (1) 

Roxburgh (4) 

Selkirk (2) 

Stirling (3) 

Sutherland (2) 

Wigtown (2) 


In accordance with the English fashion the shires mostly took 
their names from the burgh or centre from which they were 
administered. Only Argyll, Caithness, Fife, Orkney, Ross and 
Sutherland carried ancient provincial names. 

Thus by the seventeenth century the burghs, sheriffdoms (or 
counties as they came to be known) and parishes were the key 
means used by the crown for collecting taxes. Over the centuries 
there were boundary changes, amalgamations, changes of name 
and abolitions but change was gradual and evolutionary. In the 
twentieth century this familiar pattern of local governance was 
swept away. 
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The Older Underlying Stratum 

Ancient though the pattern of counties (sherrifdoms), burghs, 
parishes and diocese was, a very much older pattern of territories 
underlay all of this. Some of the old territorial names still 
reverberate today: Atholl, Buchan, Carrick, Cunningham, 
Clydesdale, Formartine, Kyle, Mar, and others evoke some kind 
of distant memory but seem unrelated to modern times. And there 
is the Kingdom of Fife — why a kingdom? These are no less than 
the ancient entities, kingdoms indeed, that eventually coalesced to 
form the united kingdom of Picts, Scots, Britons and Anglians — 
the Kingdom of the Scots. 

As late as the seventeenth and eighteenth century, maps of 
Scotland by Joan Blaeu, John Speed and others delineate these 
territories, with their romantic sounding names. Blaeu’s Atlas 
Novus of 1654 (for its day revolutionary in its detail) and other 
maps revealed some three dozen divisions and an indeterminate 
number of sub-divisions. 

There 1s some ambiguity between one map and another. 
Moreover, several minor islands are individually tinted suggesting 
that they are separate provinces when they are plainly part of a 
larger entity. From an amalgam of these cartographic sources, 
however, the following provinces can be listed: 

In the South west: Clydesdale, Lennox, Renfrewshire (or 
Stratheryffe), Cunningham, Kyle, Carrick, Nithsdale Annandale, 
Eskdale, Teviotdale, Liddesdale and Galloway 

In the South East: Lothian, Stirlingshire, Tweeddale, The 
Merse, Ettrick and Lauderdale 

In the West Highlands: Argyll (with its districts of Kintyre, 
Knapdale, Cowal, Lorne, Lochaber (including Ardnamurchan, 
Garmoran, Knoydart, Glenelg) and The Isles (Clyde islands, 
Inner and Outer Hebrides) 

North of the Forth and South of the Mounth: Strathearn, 
Mentieth, Atholl, Gowrie, Angus, Mearns, and Fife 

In the North: Moray (with Banffshire, Badenoch and 
Strathspey), Buchan (with Formartine), Mar (with Garioch and 
Strathbogie), Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, Strathnaver and 
Assynt. 

The Northern Isles: Orkney (with Shetland) 

This inventory represents, more or less, the number and identity 
of ancient Scottish provinces in their final definition before they 
gradually sank from view as the very identity of Scotland herself 
was challenged by the Treaty and Acts of Union in 1707. 
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Almost all of the above province names have long established 
Gaelic forms and in preparing my own Gaelic map of Scotland 
(first published in 1969) it seemed reasonable to perpetuate the 
Gaelic forms of most of these names on that modern map. They 
had after all been around for a very long time. Just how long, I did 
not at that time realise. 

Their story begins before the dawn of Scottish history. 


Ancient Sources 

It is one of the tragedies of Scottish history that so much of our 
nation’s ancient documentation, especially our Gaelic docu- 
mentation, has been lost through war, fire, rats, shipwreck or 
neglect. In 1661 eighty-five hogsheads of Scottish historical 
papers were tragically lost at sea as they were being shipped back 
to Scotland from London. We cannot now know what light these 
documents would have thrown on our understanding of the early 
development of Scotland but we must make do with what we 
have. 

The very earliest extant sources are found among the classical 
writers. The ancients of the classical world were aware of the 
British Isles from several centuries BC and there is archaeological 
evidence of extensive trade links between the British Isles and the 
Continent from early times. The earliest voyage that we know of 
to North Britain was made by Pyheas, a Greek from Massilia 
(Marseilles) in the fourth century BC. He circumnavigated 
Britain. He identified Orcas (Orkney), the oldest recorded 
Scottish place-name. 

Later references were made by Roman writers Pomponius Mela 
in 43 AD and by Pliny the Elder who, in his Historia Naturalis 
(Natural History) published in 77 AD, listed the various island 
groups off the shores of north Britain. These accounts make it 
clear that Britain was then inhabited by peoples of Celtic speech 
at the time of the Roman invasion of Britannia (Britain) in AD 43. 

Southern Britain was subdued within a few decades but 
sustained Roman conquest of the north was never achieved. 
Gnaeus Julius Agricola came to north Britain as military governor 
with the ninth Legion to subdue the area. His son-in law, the 
Roman historian Tacitus, in his account Agricolam, describes the 
rapid penetration of Scotland between 77 and 83 and the defeat of 
the Caledonii with their chief Calgacus (Gaelic Cala-calgach — 
hard-barbed one, (i.e. Swordsman) at the Battle of Mons 
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Graupius. Calgacus became the first ever historically named and 
quoted Scot, who said of the pax Romana that it “atque ubi 
solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant” — “creates a desert and 
calls it peace” — first also in a long tradition of famous ‘one liners’ 
by Scottish tragic heroes! 

The Caledonii, a tribal confederation, occupied the central 
Highlands. From them the Romans gave the name Caledonia to 
the country. The best information we have of the other tribes and 
geographical features is a list of map co-ordinates set out by 
Claudius Ptolemaeous (Ptolemy) who worked in Alexandria in the 
first half of the second century. Several of the map’s geographical 
features, mainly rivers, estuaries, headlands and islands are still 
recognisable today. Examples include Deva FI — River Dee, 
Clotae Aest — Firth of Clyde, Scetis Ins — Isle of Skye. 

The sixteen tribal names indicated by Ptolemy cover mainland 
Scotland. They represent the first fairly comprehensive outline of 
regional territorial division. Ptolemy provides approximate 
locations for each tribal area but we have no exact indication of 
the boundaries between one group and another. These tribal areas 
do, however, give us a framework for the future development of 
Scotland’s provinces in later centuries. Professor William J 
Watson in his History of the Celtic Place-names of Scotland, 
examined locational evidence and suggests totemic meaning for 
many of these tribal names. We may set out this information, 
moving from south-west to north-east thus: 


Tribe Location Totemic Meaning 
Novantae Galloway New or lively people 
Selgovae Dumfries-shire, 

W Borders Hunting people 
Votadine Lothian, Stirling, 

E Borders Supporters of Fothad 
Damnonii Strathclyde Deep (mining?) people 
Epidii Kintyre Horse people 
Creones Argyll 
Venicones Fife, Angus 
Vacomagi Moray Great through strength 

people 

Caledonii Perthshire Hard (or shouting) people 
Taezali Aberdeenshire 


Caronacae Wester Ross Cairn (or trumpet) people 
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Caereni West Sutherland Sheep people 

Decantae East Ross Good (noble) people 

Lugi South East 

Sutherland Raven people 

Smertae Oykel basin Smeared (with blood?) 
people 

Cornovii Caithness Horn (promontory) 
people 


Although Ptolemy does not mention the inhabitants of Orkney 
by name, Watson considers that their name can be inferred from 
their territory Orcades Insulae. Thus we have: 


Orcas Orkney Boar people 


Notwithstanding Agricola’s victory at Mons Graupius, the 
Roman occupation could not be sustained and the legions 
retreated to the Tyne — Solway line — Hadrian’s Wall. Further 
attempts were made to establish a more northerly frontier between 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde — the Antonine Wall — but again, the 
Romans had to withdraw from about 155 leaving only a network 
of forts and scouts thereafter. 

That the Romans were a formidable military force is beyond 
dispute. So what people had the organisation and fighting skill to 
resist the might of the legions? A classical writer Eumenius 
referred to the inhabitants of the north as Picti — the people who 
thwarted the Roman advance. It is well known that the Picts left 
no written records in their own language. Only the Pictish 
Chronicle, king lists in Latin, and later Irish and Northumbrian 
references give us shadowy data on rulers’ names, timescales and 
events in the Pictish world. 

It is clear that on the back of resistance to Rome, the Pictish 
nation became predominant in northern Britain for half a 
millennium and more. From the scant written, archaeological and 
place name evidence, it has been possible to build up a picture of 
Pictish society and political organisation, even if much remains 
unresolved. From this work it seems that the Picts were an 
indigenous Celtic confederation of tribes. Pictland or Pictavia 
covered more or less all territory, including Orkney and Shetland, 
north of the Antonine Wall and east of Druim Albann (the 
mountainous north-south spinal watershed). Latin and Greek 
writers after Ptolemy mention further Pictish tribal names — the 
Maeatae who ‘dwell close to the wall that divides the island into 
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two parts, (the Antonine Wall) the Caledonii beyond them.’ 
Mention is also made of a division of the Picts around 364 into 
two ‘gentes’ or kindreds — the Verturiones in southern Pictland 
and the Dicalydones or “Two Caledonians’ further north. 

With the formal abandonment of Britain by Rome in 409, 
however, the geopolitical dynamic of Britain was to be turned 
upside down. The southern Britons were not well adapted to 
defend themselves against barbarian attacks, not least from the 
now battle hardened and expansive Picts. Fear and paralysis led to 
their hiring Saxon mercenaries to defend them — a fatal decision 
for the southern Britons. The defenders soon turned aggressors 
who carved out their own Anglo-Saxon territory gradually 
displacing the Celtic Britons westwards. 

It is around this time that Gaels first appear on the historical 
record. 


The Origins of the Gaels and Argyll, Cradle of Scots Kingship 
It has long been accepted by scholars that Gaelic-speaking Scotti 
from the north of Ireland first crossed the twelve miles of Struth 
na Moaile (the North Channel) from Ireland to settle in Kintyre 
some time between the third and fifth century. According to this 
tradition these Gaels had moved northwards to occupy the whole 
of what was to become Argyll and its adjacent islands. The 
evidence for this is a cryptic entry in the Annals of Tigernach 
which has been taken to indicate that the process was consolidated 
around 500 when Fergus Mor mac Ercc moved his capital from 
Ireland to this new territory to establish the Scottish kingdom of 
Dalriada. The most recent scholarship casts serious doubt on this 
hitherto accepted view. Archaeological evidence now suggests 
that Gaels had occupied this area from a much earlier date, 
possibly since the early Iron Age. If anything the balance of 
migration and cultural influence may well have been from 
Scotland to Ireland, as is neatly described by Ewan Campbell in 
his booklet Saints and Sea-kings. If so, how did these Gaelic 
speaking people fetch up in Argyll? There are at least two 
plausible hypotheses. 

Celtic tribes arrived in Britain in waves from the Continent from 
around the fifth century BC and quite rapidly conquered or 
absorbed the native population as they moved north. Of the 
surviving Celtic languages, Gaelic features many of the archaic 
sounds, vocabulary and grammatical forms most closely related to 
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its Indo-European origins, compared with say Welsh which has 
evolved some way from these common origins. Thus the earliest 
Celtic settlers in Britain may be assumed to be of proto-Gaelic Q 
Celtic speech who gradually pushed north and west as a result of 
pressure from later waves of Brythonic P Celtic (proto-Welsh) 
speakers. This theory is expanded upon by W. A. Cummins in his 
monograph The Lost Language of the Picts. In this he describes 
zones of advance of P Celtic speech with the west of what later 
became Scotland being least (or not at all) affected by P Celtic, a 
broad band to the east being mainly Q Celtic but with some P 
Celtic influences and an east costal band in which P Celtic 
influence was more prevalent. 

Alternatively the Gaels may have reached both Argyll and 
Ireland directly by sea from Celtic Iberia — for these old Gaels 
were undoubtedly skilled mariners. By whatever means the Gaels 
reached and remained in Argyll, the fact is they shared a common 
language and culture with their close neighbours in the north of 
Ireland and there was intimate seaborne communication between 
them. 

One of the ancient names for Ireland was Fodla or Fotla, which 
probably applied to all Gaelic speaking lands, including Dalriada. 
Alan Burford in his essay What Happened to the Caledonians? 
examines a fascinating and plausible theory about the origin and 
relevance of this word to our study. The concept is that Fodla 
comes from Old Celtic vo-dolo meaning “going down”, that is, 
land or people of the (sun) going down, or “westerners”. In the 
evolution of Old Celtic, a “v” becomes “f? in Gaelic and “g” or 
“ew” in Welsh. Thus vo-dolo becomes Fodla in Gaelic and 
Gwyddyl or Gwyddel in Welsh — the modern Welsh word for a 
Gael. Thus, according to this thesis, the Gaels back-transliterated 
the British/Welsh Gwyddyl and Gwyddeleg to form their own 
description of themselves and their language as Gàidheal and 
Gaidhlig (Gael and Gaelic) and from this emerged their name for 
their expanded western homeland — Argyll from Gaelic Earra 
Gaidheal — coastland of the Gaels or Westerners. 


The Legacy of Fergus Mor Mac Ercc 

Whilst Gaels may have been in Argyll for much longer than 
previously believed, there is little doubt that Fergus did become 
ruler of the Scottish kingdom of Dalriada around the year 500. He 
had two brothers, Oengus and Loarn, who created their own 
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dynasties in the new kingdom. Oengus ruled Islay and his 
descendants became known as Cenél nOengusa (the kindred of 
Angus). Loarn Mor took over the district of Argyll to which he 
gave his name — Lorne. His descendants became Cenél Loairn 
(the kindred of Loarn) and their main strongholds were Dunollie 
(near Oban) and Dunadd (near Lochgilphead) respectively. 
Fergus’s grandsons Comgall and Gabran founded two further 
Dalriad dynasties. These were Cenél Comgall in eponymous 
Cowal, and Cene! nGabrain in Kintyre whose main strongholds 
were at Dunaverty and Tarbert. The Loairn and Gabrain dynasties 
became bitter rivals, a rivalry that would affect the affairs of 
Scotland for the best part of a millennium. 

At that time succession to kingship followed the Celtic law of 
tanistry which required that a brother or cousin of the king be 
nominated by him as successor. Thus, the throne passed between 
different branches of the royal family. 

As these warlords carved out their respective territories, a 
succession of Irish holy men arrived in Dalriada seeking to spread 
the concept and practice of Christianity. The powers of persuasion 
and organisation of these saints must have been formidable 
because they were able to challenge and absorb the established 
pagan institutions, institute burial after death, create new forms of 
land ownership and management and attain royal patronage. Their 
great innovation was undoubtedly the introduction of the written 
word whose power and influence was to change fundamentally the 
way educated men could control the affairs of others. The 
illuminated books of Kells and Durrow and the numerous 
decorated Celtic crosses are a testament to the artistry of these 
monks. 

Celebrated among the Celtic saints was Calum Cille popularly 
known today by his Latin name Columba (the dove). Columba’s 
evangelising influence spread firstly in Dalriada — and then, it is 
written, among the Picts whom at that time were, it seems, ill 
disposed to the Scots of Dalriada. In fact Brude MacMaelchon, the 
Pictish King had invaded Dalriada, in the course of which the 
Scots king Gabhran MacDomongart fell. Brude imposed his 
overlordship on the Scots with Conall MacComgall installed as 
his puppet. On the death of Conall in 574, and in the face of fierce 
opposition from Clann Comgall, Columba engineered the 
ordination and anointing in 574 of the vigorous and capable Aidan 
MacGabhran (that is son of Gabhran MacDomongart) as Dalriad 
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ruler. This was to be an astute political stratagem that had the two- 
fold effect of securing a foundation for the Scottish (and current 
British) monarchy while enhancing the power and reputation of 
Columba himself. The legitimisation of royal power by the church 
was henceforth to form the basis of a mutually re-enforcing 
partnership. 


Dalriad Expansion into Pictland 

A period of bitter civil war between Cenèl Comgall and Cenel 
nGabrdin ensued but in due course Aidan was victorious and he 
was able to consolidate and revive the oppressed Dalriad 
kingdom. Thereafter he undertook a systematic campaign by land 
and sea against the Picts. In 580 he attacked Orkney. In about 590 
he hit the Maetae, a southern tribe of the Pictish confederation 
who inhabited what is now Clackmannanshire and within another 
five or six years he penetrated as far as Circenn (Angus and the 
Mearns). These sojourns among the southern Picts may be 
presumed to have had the practical purpose of affirming territorial 
rights, for Aidan’s wife was a daughter of Brachan or 
Brecheiniauc, Pictish chief in Angus. 

Dalriada was no isolated backwater. The military, practical and 
intellectual skills of rulers, craftsmen and monks coupled with a 
lively maritime trade, which reached as far as the Mediterranean, 
brought a level of prosperity and artistic achievement to Dalriada, 
possibly unsurpassed at the time in Britain. Royal inter-marriage 
with neighbouring Pictish and British kingdoms secured authority 
there. It seems that between the seventh and ninth centuries the 
sheer expansive vitality of Dalriada extended the influence of 
Gaelic language, culture, settlement and hegemony eastwards and 
northwards, such that Pictish provinces and western provinces of 
British (Welsh) Strathclyde had become increasingly Gaelicised. 
Unfortunately hard information about the process is sparse. It is 
known that amongst the high kings of Dalriada, the succession 
alternated between the descendants of Ercc, with those of Gabrain 
dominating. The Loarn dynasty was, instead, to sire local kindreds 
and the mighty and rival royal house of Moray in the north east. 
In Dalriada the royal succession henceforth remained firmly in the 
hands of the descendants of Fergus and Cene/ nGabrain. The 
process may be illustrated thus: 


Loairn — Caledonii (Dicalydones) in the central Highlands (later 
Atholl, Moray and north thereof) 
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Gabrain — Maeatae & Verturiones north of the Forth and 
Venicones (Fife & Angus) 


Later the southern Caledonian lands (Atholl) fell to the house of 
Gabrain 

By the end of the eighth century when the Dalriad kindreds had 
established control over virtually all of Pictland, a new and potent 
threat arrived in the western homeland in the form of Viking raids. 
The impact of the Viking Norsemen and their aftermath is dealt 
with later in this paper but as far as Dalriada is concerned there 
were two key outcomes: the Isles became separated politically 
from mainland Argyll; and the centre of gravity of the Dalriad 
royal line moved eastwards out of the ancestral homeland. When 
the Scots (Dalriad) King Alpin’s son Cinaed (who had both 
Pictish and Scots lineage) formally united the thrones of the Picts 
and Scots in 843, no doubt partly in response to the Viking 
menace, he moved the relics of Columba from Iona to the safety 
of Dunkeld and his own capitals to Fortieviot and Scone. 
Subsequently, as the newly united Picto-Scots royal line, that 
traced its origins back to Fergus mac Ercc, set out to create the 
future Scottish realm, Argyll itself fell into obscurity, out of the 
mainstream of national development. 


The Later Development of Argyll 

Norse settlers would have formed an influential class of raiders 
and traders but it is unlikely that they ever made up more than a 
small minority of the population of mainland Argyll. 
Intermarriage between Norse men and Gaelic women enabled the 
predominantly Gaelic population and culture to assimilate the 
Norse. Reassertion of Gaelic power became manifest around 1150 
when Somerled mac Gille-Brighde, part Norse, part Gaelic ruler 
in Argyll took control of all the Isles south of Ardnamurchan 
Point, under the authority of the Norwegian king. Somerled, 
sometimes styled king of Argyll, was one of a group of 
independent Gaelic rulers, including Fergus of Galloway and 
Malcolm MacHeth, a dispossessed northern magnate, who 
resented the feudalising and Anglicising policy of the Canmore 
kings of Scots. The group rebelled unsuccessfully against Malcom 
IV following his accession as king of Scots in 1153. Hostilities 
were to continue sporadically until Somerled invaded High 
Steward Walter fitz Alan’s new Anglo-Norman fiefdom of 
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Renfrew in 1164. In the ensuing battle the invaders were routed 
and Somerled himself was killed. After the death of Somerled, the 
Scottish king was able to extend his authority over Argyll. 

During the twelfth century with the establishment of contiguous 
bishop’s dioceses and parishes, Argyll was part of the diocese of 
Dunkeld, a territory that encompassed most of the west coast and 
the Central Highlands as far east as the borders of Angus. John, 
Bishop of Dunkeld sent his chaplain to Rome to plead for the 
division of the diocese. Allegedly one of his problems was that he 
could not understand the Gaelic language universal throughout the 
western part of the diocese, which formed Argyll. Gaelic was also 
the prevalent language throughout much of the eastern part of his 
domain but for some reason this does not seem to have concerned 
him. It is more likely in fact that Dugald of Lorne, son of 
Somerled engineered the creation of the diocese of Argyll in 1183. 
The cathedral of the Argyll bishops was located on the island of 
Lismore in Loch Linnhe on a site founded in the sixth century by 
St Moluag. Lismore was one island that had remained with Argyll 
out-with the Norse Isles. 

At its greatest extent Argyll covered the west coast from the 
Mull of Kintyre to Loch Broom. By the thirteenth century much 
of the northern part was lost to Argyll and incorporated within the 
earldom and the diocese of Ross. Argyll embraced the districts of 
Kintyre, Knapdale, Mid Argyll (or Glassary), Cowal, Lorne (with 
Morvern), Appin (including Duror), Lochaber, Ardnamurchan, 
Garmoran (with Knoydart, and Glenelg). Between 1315 and 1325 
Robert the Bruce created the sherriffdom of Argyll. 


The Ecclesiastical Framework 

Having touched on the diocese of Argyll, it is now useful to look 
at the geographical disposition of all the diocese and their sub- 
divisions which reflect the ancient territorial stratum to a 
remarkable degree. 

Since the days of the Celtic evangelising saints, Christianity had 
gradually spread throughout Scotland. For periods progress had 
been set back by pagan incursions, of which those of the Vikings 
were the most challenging. But by the beginning of the eleventh 
century even the Norsemen adopted the Christian way. The 
structure of the early Celtic church was based mainly on monastic 
settlements and individual hermitages from which missionary 
work was undertaken. 
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Bishops had existed in Scotland from an early period but in the 
twelfth century the Kings of Scots, and David I in particular, 
determined to create a more focused and systematic form of 
church organisation based on a network of bishops each in charge 
of a clearly defined diocese. A bishop’s operational base is his 
cathedral. To consolidate the scheme a programme of cathedral 
building was commenced which was to continue intermittently 
until the reformation. By the time of the Wars of Independence we 
have a pretty clear picture of how the Church was organised into 
the hierarchy of diocese, archdeaconries, deaneries and parishes, 
and how these were expressed in territorial terms. Most of 
Scotland was at that time recognised by the Papacy as the ecclesia 
Scoticana governed by ten bishops. Unusually, at that time, there 
was no archbishop with superiority over the others. Each bishop 
had authority over a diocese, which in some cases were sub 
divided into archdeaconries and deaneries as follows: 


Diocese Archdeaconry Deanery Parishes 

(Cathedral) 

Aberdeen (Aberdeen) >>> Aberdeen 7 
Boyne 11 
Buchan 16 
Garioch 20 
Mar 31 

Argyll (Lismore) >> Glassary | 
Kintyre | 48 
Lorne | 

Brechin (Brechin) 23 

Caithness (Dornoch) 23 

Dunblane (Dunblane) 37 

Dunkeld (Dunkeld) 60 

Glasgow (Glasgow) Glasgow Carrick 9 
Cunningham 8 
Kyle 21 
Lanark 4 
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Lennox 17 

Peebles 13 

Rutherglen 28 

Teviotdale Annan 29 

Desnes 21 

Esk 8 

Nith 12 

Teviotdale 32 

Moray (Elgin) >>> Elgin 24 

Inverness 18 

Strathbogie 17 

Strathspey 12 

Ross (Fortrose) Si 

St Andrews St Andrews Angus 38 
(St Andrews) 

Fife 28 

Fothrif 24 

Gowrie 20 

Mearns 14 

Lothian Haddington 35 

Linlithgow 36 

Merse 40 


Although Galloway, with its cathedral at Whithorn, had by this 
time been incorporated within the Kingdom of Scotland and was 
treated as such by Rome for taxation purposes, its bishops came 
under the metropolitan authority of the of the Archbishop of York. 
The diocese of Galloway subdivided into four deaneries — Desnes, 
Farines, Glenken, and Rhinns embracing a total of 46 parishes. 
The Isles too were by this time part of Scotland although only half 
a century before they had been Norwegian possessions. For 
ecclesiastical purposes they still came under the authority of the 
metropolitan of Nidaros (Trondheim) in Norway with the diocese 
of Sodor administered from Peel in the Isle of Man. The Scottish 
part of the diocese of the Isles contained 52 parishes. The diocese 
of Orkney (with Shetland) then still out-with Scotland also came 
under Nidaros. 

It is significant that most of the ecclesiastical territories 
coincided with ancient kingdoms, and are contained within 
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coherent geographical boundaries. It is curious, however, that all 
four of the diocese in the territory of what had been southern 
Pictland — Dunblane, Dunkeld, Brechin and St Andrews — each 
had authority over parishes physically detached from their core 
area and in fact the diocese of Brechin was wholly composed of a 
sprinkle of detached parishes interspersed within those of St 
Andrews. 

In summary the ecclesiastical infrastructure of early 14th 
century Scotland was composed of twelve dioceses, of which the 
richest two were each subdivided into two archdeaconries. The 
remaining ten bishops were each aided by a single archdeacon. 
Five of the dioceses were subdivided into 32 deaneries and the 
whole structure was supported at local level by a total of 941 
parishes. 


The Pictish Kingdoms 

Irish Annals describe in rhyme an old tradition that the seven sons 
of Cruithne, the supposed ancestor of the Picts, divided his 
territory into seven kingdoms — Cat, Ce, Ciirech, Fib, Fidach, 
Fotla, Fortrenn, “and it is the name of each man that is on his 
land”. 

A later twelfth century manuscript De Situ Albanie expands on 
this metaphorical division by seven brothers with each kingdom 
further sub-divided into a chief kingdom and petty kingdom. The 
original kingdoms of Cruithne’s sons may be set out with their sub 
divisions as they came to be named thus: 


Kingdom Chief Kingdom and Sub-kingdom 
Fortriu (Fortrenn) Strathearn and Menteith 

Ciirech (Circin) Angus and the Mearns 

Fib Fife and Fothreue (Fothrif) 

Fotla Atholl (with Argyll) and Gowrie 

Ce Marr and Buchan 

Fidaid (Fidach) Moray and Easter Ross 

Cat Caithness and South East Sutherland 


Each of these kingdoms, with their sub-divisions is now 
considered in turn starting with the southern Pictish lands. 


Southern Pictavia 
The Firth of Forth to the south and the mountain barrier of the 
Mounth in the north formed two physical barriers that protected, 
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contained and defined Southern Pictavia. It was in the lush straths 
here that the Pictish and Gaelic royal lines were to merge to form 
a new united Picto-Scottish nation of Alba. In the wake of Viking 
depredations in the west the ecclesiastical centre of gravity was 
shifted eastwards with the foundation of the dioceses of Dunkeld, 
Dunblane, St Andrews and Brechin. 


FORTRIU 
The name Fortriu (genitive Fortrenn) is a Gaelicised continuation 
of the old tribal name Verturiones recorded by Ptolemy. The area 
covered by the old kingdom stretched from the northern end of 
Loch Lomond and the Trossachs in the west to the catchment and 
mouth of the river Earn in the east. Fortriu was to become the 
nucleus from which Scotland as a political entity was to emerge. 
Here was the palace of Angus MacFergus King of Fortriu and 
Alba who, in 832 at Athelstaneford in East Lothian, fought and 
slew Athelstan King of the Northumbrian Anglians. The territorial 
coverage of Fortriu was co-terminous with what later became the 
Diocese of Dunblane. 

A name-board on the modest parish church in the picturesque 
little burgh of Abernethy, not far from the mouth of the river Earn 
reads: 


Abernethy & Dron Parish Church 
Kirk of St Bride 
Dedicated 457 AD 


By the gate to the church-yard is one of only two tall round 
towers in Scotland of the Irish type. Although the tower itself was 
built some six centuries later than the founding of the church, it 
marks the seat of a very early Pictish bishopric backed in those 
early days by substantial political power of King of Picts Nechtan 
II and his successors. From the top of the tower the broad and 
fecund flood plain of the River Earn can be discerned just as 
clearly as it could a thousand years ago when the tower was new. 

Some fifteen miles (25km) to the west is the village of Dunning 
with another very old church site dedicated to St Serf who spread 
Christianity in the district in the sixth century. He is claimed to 
have miraculously used his staff to slay a dragon that had been 
terrifying the inhabitants of the district. According to tradition, 
Serf was the son of a Pictish princess. He became a teacher at 
Culross. Among his students was Kentigern who later became a 
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great evangelist and the patron saint of Glasgow. Then at the south 
western extremity of Strathearn lies the cathedral city of 
Dunblane. Tradition has it that a contemporary of St Kentigern, St 
Blane, a Strathclyde Briton who had been educated in Ireland, 
founded a church in Bute. From there he journeyed north to preach 
to the Picts. Around 600 he founded a monastery on a fort (dun) 
commanding a gorge through which flows the river Alan. This 
strategic site came to be called Dunblane. 

This is an area where the holy men and political magnates 
worked hand in glove — a powerful partnership — the one giving 
legitimacy to the other. Between Dunning and Abernethy is the 
tiny village of Forteviot, just north east of which lay the palace of 
Forteviot, once the capital of Fortriu. A century later Forteviot 
was the seat of Kenneth MacAlpin, who in 843 united the royal 
lines of the Picts and Scots, thereby laying the foundation for a 
future united Scottish kingdom. The palace at Forteviot seems to 
have been in more or less continuous occupation until the 
fourteenth century but sorry to say all trace of this important site 
has now disappeared. 


Strathearn 

Some time after Kenneth MacAlpin, Fortriu was divided to 
become two provinces — the principle province of Strathearn and 
the lesser province of Menteith — Gaelic Srath Eireann and 
Teadhaich. Strathearn stretches from the mouth of the River Earn 
to Loch Earn and Balquhidder. It also includes within its bounds 
Strath Alan in the south west. The name Strathearn (Gaelic Srath 
Eireann) means simply ‘Ireland’s Strath’. This name, seems to 
reflect the influence of a Gaelic-speaking nobility accompanied by 
an influx of Gaelic-speaking settlers to the area and a consequent 
linguistic shift to Gaelic on the part of the indigenous Pictish 
population — process that had started long before MacAlpin’s 
time. 

As with the other Picto-Scottish provinces, Strathearn was ruled 
by a mormaer or steward and later with the introduction of 
feudalism it emerged as one of the Celtic earldoms. Malise who 
fought on the side of David I at the Battle of the Standard in 1138 
was the first recorded earl of Strathearn. During the earls’ time, in 
the thirtheenth century Strathearn was created a sherrifdom whose 
caput was at Auchterarder. With the demise of the old earldom, 
the functions of the sheriffdom of Strathearn were taken over by 
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royal authority and Strathearn was administered as a stewartry. 
Subsequently Strathearn was absorbed by the Sheriffdom of Perth. 
It is worth noting that the parishes of Tulliallan, Culross, now in 
Fife, were detached portions of Perthshire until 1889 and were 
almost certainly part of Strathearn from early times. 


Menteith 

The western part of Fortriu is watered by the river Teith from 
which it gets its name, Menteith. It lies to the north of the river 
Forth. In olden times it was a frontier land because the Forth then 
flowed through an extensive marsh that formed an almost 
impenetrable barrier between Lowland and Highland Scotland. 

Menteith became another of the great Pictish mormaerships and, 
as feudalism was introduced in the twelfth century, an earldom. Its 
ancient history down to the creation of the earldom is shadowy 
and indefinite. One Gilchrist was the first earl but nothing 1s 
known of him but his name. He was followed by a long series of 
known earls whose caput was on Inch Talla on the Lake of 
Menteith. Robert Earl of Mentieth was made Duke of Albany and 
then governor of Scotland in which capacity he ruled as 
“uncrowned king” for over thirty years. The most remarkable 
physical legacy of the Duke of Albany is Doune Castle. This stark 
and mighty stronghold was planned and built by him at the 
confluence of the river Teith and the Ardoch Burn to defend 
Menteith — a castle fit for a king! Robert Stewart Duke of Albany 
died in 1420 aged 80. 

In 1547 following the Battle of Pinkie the earl of the time had 
prepared a feast for the wedding of his daughter and stored it in a 
building on the shore of the loch when a party of Stewarts of 
Appin on their way home, found the store, mainly poultry, and 
helped themselves to it. The earl and his men chased and 
apprehended the miscreants with much bloodshed on both sides. 
From that time the Menteiths were known in the Highlands as 
Greumaich nan Cearc — “the Grahams of the hens”. The poor 
Graham earls suffered a good deal from raids on their cattle by 
clans from the north. Rob Roy MacGregor was able to grant 
immunity from raids — for a price! In medieval times the earls and 
barons were the law! But when the shires emerged as vehicles for 
the imposition of royal power and collection of revenues Menteith 
fell under the jurisdiction of the shire and, from 1889, the county 
of Perth. 
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Menteith today is considered by many a haven of tranquillity. 
Among the serene ruins of Inchmaholm priory on the Lake of 
Menteith lie the remains of Robert Bontine Cunninghame 
Graham, affectionately known as Don Roberto. Born in 1852 ofa 
Scottish father and half Spanish mother the life of Don Roberto 
was far from tranquil. Already an outstanding horseman with a 
taste for adventure, he set out as a young man for Argentina where 
for a time he lived the life of a Gaucho, got involved in revolution 
and having witnessed abuse, injustice and oppression, became a 
radical social reformer, activist, writer, traveller and politician. He 
was a key figure in the founding of firstly the Labour party and 
later the Scottish National Party. On his death in 1936 this noble, 
tenacious, patriotic, kindly, man was described as “the lover of 
freedom, the friend of the common people, the champion of 


reform ... the defender of the cause of small nations’. This 
“master of life — king of men” was Menteith’s most inspirational 
son. 

CIRCINN 


The Pictish kingdom of Cirech or Circenn, meaning ‘crest headed’ 
stretches north from the Firth of Tay to the great mountain barrier 
of the Mounth. The name may allude to Crus mac Cirig who, 
according to the Celtic scholar Skene, was a chief warrior of the 
Picts. Mention is made in the Book of Taliesin to ‘the quarter of 
Brecheiniawe’ in Pictland. The name, it seems, is derived from a 
prince Brachan or Brychan, of mixed British Irish race who gave 
his name to Brechin the ancient ecclesiastical centre of the 
kingdom. Brychan’s daughter Luan married Gabran, who later 
became king of Dal Riata in 574. This illustrates the mobility and 
astute inter-racial marital alliances of the Celtic nobility in the so- 
called dark ages! 

In 685 the area witnessed an event decisive in the future 
development of Scotland. This was the Battle of Dunnichen, or 
Nectansmere as some chronicles have it — a site near Forfar. For 
some time the southern Picts had been subject to the ambitions of 
Northumbria. To press their claim the Northumbrian king Ecgfrith 
moved north with his Anglian army to confront the Pictish king 
Bruide Mac Bile. Bruide divided his forces. With the smaller 
group he attacked the Northumbrians, and then he feigned retreat. 
In response the Northumbrians pursued them into an ambush by 
Bruide’s carefully concealed main army. The Northumbrians were 
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utterly routed and their king killed which put an end to 
Northumbrian territorial hopes in Pictavia. 

A generation after the victory at Dunnichen, relations between 
the Picts and the Northumbrians seem to have improved for the 
Pictish king Nechtan in 716 sought their advice as to how he 
might bring the religious practices of the southern Picts more into 
line with the European mainstream. It is believed that an 
important religious institution was established at Brechin at that 
time although there may already have been some form of 
Christian church there since the 5th century. 


Angus 

As with the other great Pictish kingdoms, according to tradition, 
Circenn was divided. The two parts became Angus and the 
Mearns — Gaelic Aonghais and A’ Mhoairne. Angus was anciently 
regarded as the patrimony of a branch of the Irish Eoghanacht 
family whose origins were in Munster. A descendent of this 
family was Oengus, king of Alba, possibly the same person as 
Angus mac Fergus who defeated the Northumbrians at 
Athelstaneford. It was around this time that the Scottish (Gaelic) 
father to close male relation mode of dynastic succession was 
challenging the former Pictish matrilineal pattern. In any event 
Oengus, or Angus, seems to have founded a new and prestigious 
dynasty such that for a while in the early medieval period Angus 
had premier place among the provinces of Alba. 

The earliest surviving written record we have of Angus as a 
province dates from 938 when the Pictish Chronicle notes the 
death of Dubucan, mormaer of Angus. In due course Angus 
evolved into one of the great Celtic earldoms. The first recorded 
Earl of Angus was Gillebrigte Madeth (Gaelic madadh — a 
hound), mentioned in 1150. Next came in succession Adam, 
Gilchrist, Duncan and Malcolm who died in 1242, the last of the 
Gaelic earls of Angus. Malcolm had no sons and was succeeded 
by his daughter Matilda who became Countess of Angus in her 
own right. She married an Anglo-Norman magnate Gilbert 
d’Umfraville and their son, also Gilbert, became Earl of Angus in 
1267. The d’Umfravilles supported the English side in the wars of 
independence and their title and lands were forfeit to King Robert 
the Bruce. Around 1328 King Robert granted the earldom to Sir 
John Stewart of Bonkyll. Sir John was succeeded by his son 
Thomas then his grand-daughter Margaret who resigned the 
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earldom in favour of her bastard son George Douglas, first of a 
long line of Douglas earls. These Red Douglases, so called from 
their heraldic colours, held the earldom of Angus until 1761. The 
territorial extent of Angus has always been clearly defined but it 
is worth noting that the feudal earls’ lands covered only a 
relatively small part of the province. 

The ecclesiastical development of Angus is unusual. Reference 
has already been made to Brechin which became the mother 
church from which Culdee monks ministered to local 
communities throughout Angus and the Mearns, that is, the 
ancient kingdom of Circenn. In the mid twelfth century, as part of 
the modernising policy of King David I, Brechin was erected the 
cathedral seat of a bishopric. What is curious is that the diocese of 
St Andrews also included Angus within its extensive compass. In 
fact there was a separate deanery of Angus within the 
administrative structure of the wealthy and influential St Andrews 
diocese. The outcome of this arrangement was a chequerboard 
pattern of more or less alternate parishes that owed allegiance 
either to Brechin or St Andrews. 

Angus boasts two now ruinous monastic churches that have 
played a role in the realisation of Scottish independence. 
Restenneth Priory near Forfar is the burial place of King Robert 
Bruce’s’ beloved son Prince John. Arbroath Abbey was founded 
by William the Lion in 1178 and it was here in 1320 that the 
Declaration of Arbroath was proclaimed; following which 
Scottish independence was confirmed. 

A sheriffdom based in Forfar emerged in the mid twelfth 
century as an elevated thanage with jurisdiction over all of Angus. 
By the seventeenth century Forfarshire collected national revenue 
in Angus for the Commissioners of Supply and sent four members 
to the Scots Parliament. Under the changes wrought by the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act 1889, a new Angus County Council 
with extended powers was created in place of Forfarshire, thereby 
happily reviving the ancient province name. 


Mearns 

The Mearns marches with Angus to the west, is fringed by the 
North Sea in the east, bounded by the River North Esk to the south 
and the Dee and the Water of Aven to the north. The name first 
appears in 954 in the Pictish Chronicle, where it is stated that viri 
na Moerne (men of the Mearns) slew Malcolaim, son of Donald 
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in Fodresach (Fetteresso). The name comes from Welsh Maer or 
Gaelic Maor meaning a steward, thus Mearns, Gaelic A’ 
Mhaoirne means ‘The Stewartry’. The implication of this 1s that 
the province was ruled or administered by an official under 
delegated authority. 

By the time Scotland became a united kingdom, the Mearns was 
administered on behalf of the crown by a number of thanes, each 
responsible for a limited area. By the twelfth century a sheriffdom 
was established probably in connection with protection of royal 
forest in the area but presumably with jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Mearns. The erection of a royal castle at Kincardine, not far 
from Fettercairn, in the time of King Alexander II was a more 
secure base for the sheriffdom which in due course became known 
as the Shire of Kincardine or Kincardineshire. In 1600 the Scots 
Parliament passed an act transferring the seat of justice from 
Kincardine, the ancient capital of the Mearns, to Stonehaven. 

The most spectacular man-made structure in the Mearns, now in 
ruins, is Dunnottar Castle perched on a high cliff-bound 
promontory pounded by the North Sea some two miles south of 
Stonehaven. A Pictish dun or fort originally occupied the site, then 
a church said to have been founded by St Ninian and ultimately a 
near impregnable castle. Around the end of the fourteenth century, 
the barony of Dunnottar came under the patrimony of Sir William 
Keith, Great Marischal of Scotland. 

Dunnottar, a Royalist stronghold, withstood a siege by 
Montrose in 1645 but fell to Cromwell’s artillery after an eight 
month siege in 1652. The last Scots Coronation was that of 
Charles II at Scone in 1651, after which William Keith, the Earl 
Marischal removed the Royal Regalia or Honours of Scotland — 
the crown, sceptre and sword of state — to Dunnottar for safe 
keeping. It was during the ensuing siege that the Honours were 
smuggled out of the castle under the noses of the besieging 
Cromwellian troops. There are conflicting accounts as to how this 
was achieved but one story credits Christian Grainger, wife of Rev 
James Granger of the nearby Kinneff Church with concealing the 
Honours about her clothing and boldly walking through the enemy 
lines. The Rev Grainger then concealed them beneath his pulpit 
until the Restoration in 1660. The Honours of Scotland are among 
the oldest Crown jewels in Europe and may be seen today on 
display in Edinburgh Castle. 
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The arms of the County of Kincardine were based on the device 
on the seal adopted by the council in 1890. They show the 
Honours of Scotland with a representation of Dunnottar Castle in 
base. 


FIFE 
Fife, Gaelic Fiobh (Old Norse Fifi) is the only one of the seven. 
great Pictish kingdoms to retain its name and its territory twixt 
Forth and Tay more or less intact. That is why it is still popularly 
know as the “Kingdom of Fife”. “The beggars mantle with the 
fringe of gold” as James VI described it. The middle cantilever of 
the mighty Victorian railway-bridge that spans the Firth of Forth 
rises conveniently from a small island at the mid point of the 
crossing. This island is Inchgarvie a former Pictish island fortress. 
Here Angus King of Picts, having killed the Northumbrian king 
Athelstan in battle, set his enemy’s head on a spear as a warning 
to others to keep out of his territory. Inchgarvie, therefore, marked 
the southern frontier of Pictavia and that of Fife its most southerly 
province. 

Traditionally Fife has two capitals — Dunfermline and St 
Andrews. Indeed Dunfermline has been the national capital of no 
less than 22 Scottish kings and queens and Robert Bruce, King of 
Scots 1s buried in Dunfermline Abbey. The St Andrews 
Metropolitan is Scotland’s prime diocese covering much of the 
east of Scotland. Cupar was the seat of the MacDuff Thanes of 
Fife who held the ancient right of crowning the Scottish kings. 
The first Earl of Fife, was considered to be the MacDuff 
connected with MacBeth. The old Celtic earldom ended with the 
death of Duncan, twelfth Earl in 1353, after which the earldom 
passed to the Stewarts, Dukes of Albany. Some 400 years later in 
1759 Willam Duff, Lord Braco, was created Earl of Fife and in 
1889 the title was raised to a Dukedom when Alexander, sixth of 
the new line married Queen Victoria’s granddaughter, Princess 
Louise. 

Fife has evolved and survived as a shire, county, region and 
currently a unitary local authority. 


Fothrif 

The eastern part of greater Fife known as Fothrif once formed a 
separate province and deanery but the name is long obsolete. This 
extensive area included Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, Methil and 
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Falkland (a favourite retreat of the Stuart monarchs). Fothrif also 
included the former small counties of Clackmannan and Kinross, 
although these had been long detached administratively from Fife. 

With regard to these, Clackmannanshire was known as “the wee 
coontie”. In the middle of the county town of Clackmannan is a 
curious stone, or clach, from which the town and the district it 
serves gets its name. The stone was originally placed at the foot of 
the nearby Lookabootye Brae and as a plaque explains was sacred 
to the pagan deity Mannan. The antiquity of picturesque burgh 
may be further understood by visiting the church which 
commands fine views north to the Ochill hills and south across the 
flood plain of the river Forth. The church building itself is of no 
great age, being erected in 1815 but another plaque indicates the 
age of the site thus: 


Clackmannan Parish Church 
Founded by St. Serf 
c 600 AD 
Dedicated by 
Bishop David deBeraham 
1249 AD 


Nowadays Kinross-shire is associated with Perthshire as both 
jointly form a single local authority and parliamentary 
constituency. This is a geographical oddity for the two are 
separated by the Ochil hills — a significant barrier to 
communication. In contrast the basin in which Kinross-shire lies 
drains its water courses into Loch Leven and thence naturally 
southwards through Fife to the Forth. Historically, the shire of 
Kinross was undeniably part of Fife, or to be precise Fife’s 
western division of Fothrif, as evidenced by the red pan-tiled roofs 
on many of the Kinross-shire vernacular houses so characteristic 
of other parts of Fife. 

The origins of the Shire of Kinross date back to 1252 when it 
seems that the thane of Kinross was elevated to sheriff with 
jurisdiction over the small area around the towns of Kinross and 
Milnathort. After the reform of local government in 1889 the new 
County of Kinross was given full county council powers but these 
proved burdensome for such a small authority and in the further 
reforms of 1929 amalgamation with Fife was proposed. This 
proposal was rejected by a majority of Kinross-shire councillors, 
who feared an increase in rates. They opted instead for association 
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with Perthshire and so the counties of Perth and Kinross were 
united for most purposes. 


ATHOLL AND GOWRIE 

The large territory between Dunkeld and the Druim Uachdair 
watershed, was the heartland of the southern Caledonians. The 
Dicalydones or ‘two Caledonians’ formed the leading Pictish 
confederations in the fourth century AD. The name Dunkeld itself 
(Gaelic Dun Cailleann) means fort of the Caledonians. Further 
north the distinctive conical mountain Shiehallion (Gaelic Sith 
Chailleann) is the fairy hill or home of the gods of the 
Caledonians. 

The Caledonians disappear from the records at an early date and 
it is likely that the old dynasty was replaced either through 
conquest or marriage by a new Gaelic or Picto-Gaelic line. 
Ancient Gaelic tradition has it that Cruithne, the presumed 
ancestor of the Picts, divided his territory among his seven sons to 
create seven provinces. Fotla was the portion supposedly given to, 
and named after, Fotla one of the sons. How much of this tradition 
is based on Medieval post-rationalisation 1s a matter of academic 
speculation, but as has been indicated Fotla, later Fódhla, was a 
poetic name for Ireland, and we presume also Argyll. 


Atholl 

Thus it is likely as Gaelic rule extended westwards into the land 
of the Caledonians, so also did the term Fotla. This hypothesis 
may be supported by the fact that until the thirteenth century the 
diocese of Dunkeld embraced both Atholl and Argyll. The name 
Atholl, being the east/central part of Fotla derives from (modern 
Gaelic Athall) meaning ‘New Argyll’, thereby distinguishing this 
eastern territory from Argyll proper from whence its rulers 
originated. In due course the kingdom of Fotla or Ath Fhodhla 
was further sub-divided into a chief kingdom and a sub-kingdom 
Gowrie. 

Around 570, Celtic missionaries, known as Culdees or Celi De, 
built a wattle and daub monastery at Dunkeld from where they 
evangelised among the Picts of Atholl and beyond. This could not 
have been feasible without the patronage of the Pictish king of 
Atholl who is presumed to have converted to Christianity around 
that time. 
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The creation of Dunkeld as a major ecclesiastical site gave the 
province of Atholl more than average importance. When in 849 
Keneth mac Alpine removed the relics of St Columba from Iona 
to protect them from Viking raids, some were taken to Dunkeld. 
The old wattle structure was rebuilt in stone, indeed some of the 
original ninth century stones may still be seen in the east gable of 
the choir. All this was to enhance the reputation of Dunkeld such 
that Abbot Tuathal of Dunkeld was described on his death in 865 
as also being the chief bishop of the kingdom. 

The unification of the Picto-Scottish kingdom under Kenneth 
mac Alpine and his successors enabled the king to exercise 
supremacy over the provincial Pictish kings. The provincial kings 
thereafter took the title mormaer or great steward. Of the early 
Mormaers of Atholl, we know that Dubdon, was slain at the battle 
of Duncrub, near Dunning, in 965 together with Doncha, Abbot of 
Dunkeld. Although Dunkeld was to lose its pre-eminence to St 
Andrews in the 10th century, it was to become the cathedral for 
the diocese of Dunkeld whose bishops reach extended to the 
bounds of the old Picto-Scottish kingdom of Fotla. Abbot Crinan 
of Dunkeld was a son of the Lord of the Isles and father of Duncan 
(of Macbeth fame). 

With the introduction of Anglo-Norman feudal ideas by 
Malcolm Canmore and his wife Margaret in the mid eleventh 
century Atholl like the other former Pictish provinces became an 
earldom. The Celtic earls of Atholl claimed royal descent. In 1457 
James II King of Scots rewarded his half-brother Sir John Stewart 
of Balvenie with the Earldom of Atholl following his success in 
subduing the Macdonalds of the Isles. This line continues to this 
day although the family name changed to Murray in 1629. The 
earl was made a marquis in 1676 then duke in 1703. Blair Castle, 
the picturesque residence of the Duke, is one of the icons of Atholl 
and indeed of Scotland. One of the roles of the Picto-Scottish 
mormaers was to maintain a host in readiness to protect the 
kingdom. A unique feature of the dukedom of Atholl is the 
maintenance of what is said to be the only private army in Western 
Europe — the Atholl Highlanders. 

The large picturesque mountainous district covering the western 
part of Atholl known as Breadalbane (Gaelic Braghad Albainn 
meaning the uplands of Alba) is well named. At no period did 
Breadalbane form a separate administrative province and it had no 
mormaers in olden times. Breadalbane eventually fell to Sir Colin 
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Campbell at the reformation period and thereafter became 
associated with the mighty house of Campbell of Glenorchy and 
Breadalbane. Over some 500 years from the 16 century, the 
Marquis (later Earl) of Breadalbane accumulated land such that by 
1920 he owned the largest feudal holding ever owned in Britain — 
almost 500,000 acres. In 1923 the earldom passed to Charles 
William Campbell the ninth Earl. He was hit by the agricultural 
depression and was forced to sell lands. By 1948 it was all gone. 


Gowrie 

Traditionally a sub-kingdom linked with Atholl, Gowrie also had 
close links with Angus and Strathearn which it abutted in east and 
west respectively. Gowrie is a pleasant land of contrasts 
descending from the rugged hills framing Glenshee and 
Strathardle to the broad fertile sweep of Strathmore, rising again 
over the Sidlaws to descend again steeply to the flat and 
productive Carse of Gowrie and the Firth of Tay. Gowrie also 
takes in both banks of the Tay from Perth to Dunkeld including 
the District of Stormont to the east of the river. 

The name Gowrie appears variously in the early records as 
Gafran, Gouerin, Gouren, etc. According to Prof Watson it is 
linked with Gabran King of Dalriada, a man whose influence was 
to be felt in Scotland and beyond for a millennium and a half. 
Gabran means wild goat, in those days a flattering appellation. 
Watson deduces from Welsh sources that following his marriage 
to a daughter of Brachan of Brecheiniauc, Prince of the district of 
Brechin, Gabran gave his name to and ruled Gowrie which came 
to him as his wife’s dowry. 

It seems probable that the dynastic Cené/ nGabrain link 
between the territories of Dalriada and Gowrie accounts for the 
emergence of Scone in Gowrie as the inauguration site of the 
Picto-Scots High Kings and the later Kings of Scots. Following 
the ninth century Viking raids in the west, Kenneth MacAlpin, 
who was himself on his mother’s side of the Cenèl nGabrain line, 
brought the stone of destiny to Scone about 840. The stone was 
reputed to have been Jacob’s pillow which made its way via 
Egypt, Spain and Ireland to Argyll and then to Scone and is also 
said to have been Columba’s altar. It was used thereafter as the 
seat upon which the Kings of Alba were enthroned. 

It is recorded that at the coronation of the seven year old King 
Alexander III at Scone in 1249, after he had been formally 
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addressed in Norman French and Latin, a white haired 
seanachaidh emerged, knelt before him and in Gaelic hailed him 
as king, and at length recited his descent from ancient times 
through the High Kings of Tara and Fergus mac Ercc to the his 
own accession to the throne. In this way the Gaelic origins of 
Scottish kingship and its continuity through Cene/ nGabrain was 
re-enforced. 

The last king of Scots to be enthroned on it was John Balliol in 
1292. Four years later the ‘stone of Scone’ was looted by King 
Edward I of England and installed in Westminster Abbey. 
Whether Edward got the real stone of destiny or a substituted 
lump of local sandstone remains a matter of debate but Scone was 
soon to retain its symbolic importance as a site for royal 
inauguration with the hurried enthronement of Robert Bruce as 
king of Scots in 1306. Was the real stone used in this ceremony 
and subsequently hidden? Whatever the truth, Scone remained as 
the sacred coronation place for Scottish kings for a long time 
thereafter. The last Scone coronation was that of Charles II in 
1651. 

Scone was also the site of a sixth century Culdee cell or college 
which was superseded in 1114 by a monastery. But according to 
legend, the ecclesiastical history of Gowrie reaches back to the 
third or fourth century when an evangelist, Madoch by name and 
bishop by repute, came from Gaul and landed on the banks of the 
Tay where he made converts to Christianity. A church, built and 
dedicated to him, became the site of the parish church of St 
Madoes. By tradition too St Ninian traversed the Carse of Gowrie 
in about 400 AD. By about 1300, when Scotland’s ecclesiastical 
structure of dioceses, deaneries and parishes had developed, the 
39 parishes of Gowrie formed a patchwork controlled by three 
different dioceses, St Andrews, Dunkeld and Dunblane. 

In olden times the earldom of Gowrie was held by the king of 
Scots himself, possibly a remnant of the ancient Cenél nGabrain 
patrimonial link with the province and a reflection of the role of 
Scone as the key to royal authority. In the reign of King James VI 
a new earldom of Gowrie was created and vested in the Ruthven 
family. In the Ruthven Raid, the Ist earl kidnapped the young king 
and kept him prisoner for ten months. The earl’s ensuing fate was 
of course execution. His father had not long before been the 
ringleader in the murder of Riccio in front of Mary Queen of 
Scots. But in 1600 an extraordinary affair occurred that would 
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bring about the disgrace and demise of the new earldom. The 
affair is known as the Gowrie conspiracy, an affair that had long 
defied a satisfactory explanation. 

According to King James VI himself, Alexander Ruthven the 
handsome younger brother of John Ruthven 2nd Earl of Gowrie 
told the king of a treasure that was to be buried. On the enticement 
of meeting the owner of the treasure, the king followed him to 
Gowrie’s house in Perth where he was locked in and upstairs 
room. James managed to shout from a window to his courtiers 
below and, in response, they were able to rescue him from the 
clutches of the Master of Ruthven. In the affray the earl and his 
brother were slain by John Ramsay. The corpses were taken to 
parliament and in a macabre trial, they were convicted of treason 
and the titles and lands of the Ruthvens forfeit. In a curious sequel, 
uncovered by Sir Iain Moncrieff of that Ilk, Ramsay’s dagger, 
which had subsequently been stolen from him, turned up in France 
and was used to assassinate the French King Henri IV ten years 
later. 

The Ruthvens’ misfortune was the Murrays’ opportunity. Sir 
David Murray of Gospetrie, Captain of the Guard for and 
favourite of James VI was made Viscount Stormont in 1621. 
Stormont’s descendents later became earls of Mansfield who built 
their splendid Scone Palace on the ruins of Scone Abbey and next 
to the ancient crowning place of the Scottish kings. 

Near the south western corner of Gowrie at the lowest bridging 
point of the Tay lies the ‘Fair City’ of Perth and former capital of 
Scotland. Perth became the caput of a sheriffdom. The sheriffdom 
evolved into Perthshire which expanded to cover not just Gowrie 
but also a huge area embracing the provinces of Atholl (with 
Breadalbane), Strathearn and Mentteth. 


Northern Pictavia 
North of the Mounth, the amalgam of Pict and Gael followed a 
similar course to that in Southern Pictavia but the north was long 
to remain a largely independent Picto-Scottish power base with its 
own rival Dalriad Cenél Loairn royal line. Eventual incorporation 
within the mainstream of the Scottish realm was achieved but the 
north retains to the present day a distinctive identity. 

The great provinces of Northern Pictavia are Moray, Buchan, 
Mar, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness and Strathnaver. These 
provinces came to be covered by the dioceses of Aberdeen, 
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Moray, Ross and Caithness. The provinces of Northern Pictavia 
and the districts that they contain are considered in the pages that 
follow. 


FIDACH 

The old tradition names Fidach as one of seven great Pictish 
kingdoms, a territory that is thought to have stretched from the 
Mounth to the Oykel. The early historical records are scanty in the 
extreme but Ptolemy mentions the Vacomagi occupying the land 
to the south of the Moray Firth and the Decantae as the ruling 
tribe north of the firth. It is believed that the Vacomagi were one 
of the tribes that came to form the Pictish Caledonian 
confederation. The great mountain barrier of the Mounth 
separated the northern Caledonians from their southern kin in 
Atholl, a fact that no doubt encouraged an independence of action 
on the part of the northern rulers then and later. 

Since prehistoric times, Inverness, dominated by the Iron Age 
hill-top fort of Craig Phadraig, has been of prime strategic 
importance as a port, the most northerly crossing point of the great 
glen and gateway to the north. Inverness was the capital of the 
sixth century Pictish King Bridei mac Meilochon (Brude) who 
was visited by St Columba around 565 AD possibly at Craig 
Phadraig itself. 

Along the cost to the east, the impressive remains of the Pictish 
fortification at Burghead represent further evidence of Pictish 
power spanning the Pagan and Christian eras. Located on a 
promontory, Burghead is notable for its carved Pictish stones 
featuring the well-known stylised bull. 


De Situ Albanie describes the sub-dividision of the kingdoms of 


Fidach into a chief kingdom of Moray and petty kingdom Ross. 


Moray 

The great and powerful kingdom of Moray anciently extended to 
a very much larger area than the modern local authority of the 
name. Of old it marched with Atholl and Mar in the South, Ross 
in the north, Buchan and Strathbogie in the east and Lochaber in 
the west. At one time Moray even penetrated to the west coast as 
demonstrated by the medieval description Ergadia quae ad 
Moraviam pertinet — the part of Argyll that pertains to Moray. 
This is still a land of great contrasts, featuring sparsely populated 
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mountainous landward bounds and fertile and settled coastal 
fringes with the City of Inverness as its fulcrum. 

The name Moray, according to Professor Watson, comes from 
the Celtic Mor-treb meaning ‘seaboard settlement’ and is rendered 
in modern Gaelic as Moireibh. This name will doubtless have 
been used since early times although it is first recorded in the 
Pictish Chronicle circa 970 as Moreb and is picked up in the Old 
Norse sagas as Meerheefi, other medieval variants being Latin 
Moravia or Scots Muref. 

By the time Kenneth mac Alpin of the Dalriad dynasty of Cene/ 
nGabrain consolidated the united kingdom of Scots and 
(southern) Picts, the rival Dalriad dynasty, Cenel nLoairn, were 
rulers of Moray. This line traced its ancestry from Ferchar Fota 
who ruled in Dalriada in the late seventh century. The dynastic 
rivalry between the two kindreds no doubt perpetuated the ancient 
distinction between the northern and southern Pictish realms. It is 
not clear to what extent the MacAlpin dynasty considered 
themselves overlords of the kings of Moray but it is clear that for 
the most part Moray was able to exist as a more or less 
independent entity until the twelfth century. There were, however, 
reverses. 

The Orknevinga Saga tells us that Sigurd the Mighty Earl of 
Orkney joined forces with Thorstein the Red and had conquered 
Caithness and much of Ross, Moray and Argyll. To settle the 
differences between the Norsemen and the Scots a meeting was 
arranged in 892 at which each was to have forty mounted men 
present. The forty Scots were led by Meelbrigte King of Moray, 
but Sigurd’s forty horses were double mounted giving him eighty 
men. In the ensuing battle, the Scots fought bravely against the 
odds but were slain and their heads severed and carried off as 
prizes. Sigurd himself strapped Mzlbrigte’s head to his saddle but 
in a macabre way Melbrigte got his revenge for as Sigurd spurred 
his horse forward one of Mezlbrigte’s teeth scratched Sigurd’s calf 
and the wound became infected. Sigurd died as a result of this 
infection and is buried in Sutherland just over the border from 
Ross. 

A few years after the ‘poisoned tooth’ episode, the MacAlpin 
king Donald I was killed in 900 at Forres probably in an attempt 
to enforce his authority over Moray. In 943 Malcolm I killed 
Cellach King of Moray but met his own death eleven years later. 
Then Malcolm’s son Dubh was killed in Forres in 966 by the men 
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of Moray. And so hostilities continued sporadically between the 
two rival dynasties although the marriage of Duncan I’s sister to 
Findleach, King of Moray and father of Macbeth was the start of 
what eventually became a process of integration. 

The most successful challenge by the Moray dynasty to the 
MacAlpin line was by the celebrated Macbeth who gained the 
throne of Alba in 1040. As son of Findleach, and contrary to 
Shakespeare’s version of events, Macbeth was an able king with 
certainly as strong a claim to the throne of Alba as Malcolm who 
eventually usurped him. The name Macbeth means son of life and, 
from the admittedly scanty records we have, it seems Scotland 
during his reign enjoyed prosperity. He was eventually defeated 
by Malcolm in battle at Dunsinane Hill not far from Scone in 
1054. So ended the reign of the last of the true Gaelic kings in 
Scotland. Macbeth continued to rule Moray until 1054 when he 
was killed by Malcolm Canmore at Lumphanan in Mar. 

For a few months Macbeth’s son Lulach succeeded as King of 
Moray before he too was killed. Lulach’s son Maelsnechti must 
have reached an accommodation with Canmore for he ruled 
Moray as mormaer under the overlordship of Malcolm. For a 
couple of generations there was intermittent strife between the 
rivals on either side of the Mounth. Then in 1130, when the 
Scottish King David I was out of the country in England, Angus, 
great grandson of Macbeth, aided by Malcolm MacHeth Earl of 
Ross, made a serious bid for the Scottish throne. Angus’ force was 
defeated at Stracathro in Angus. Angus himself was killed and 
after a period on the run and Malcolm MacHeth was captured in 
1134 and imprisoned in Roxburgh Castle. 

After this defeat the earldom was suppressed. Moray was 
annexed to the crown in 1135 and granted to William a nephew of 
David J. David still appears to have been unable to impose much 
authority over Moray although he was able to grant land in Duffus 
near Elgin to at least one Flemish supporter called Freskyn. The 
descendents of William, however, the MacWilliams, in time 
themselves became contenders for the Scottish throne often in 
alliance with the MacHeths (see Ross). In 1186 Moray and Ross 
rose against William, the Lion, King of Scots by putting forward 
Donald MacWilliam as their own candidate for the throne. To 
suppress this challenge King William the Lion proceeded to 
Inverness. The royal army were by no means assured of success 
but by chance a foraging party, under the command of Roland of 
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Galloway, encountered and slew MacWilliam and presented his 
head to the Scottish king as a token of their success. From that 
point the formerly mighty and independent province of Moray 
came under the direct control of the Scottish crown. 

After the earldom of Moray was suppressed in the 1130s King 
David I set about systematically marginalising Moray’s native 
Gaelic ruling class by establishing a string of royal burghs along 
the coastal littoral. These burghs were Inverness, Auldearn which 
was shortly thereafter destroyed and replaced by Invernairn (now 
Nairn), Forres, Elgin and Banff. Of these, Inverness’ strategic 
importance was reinforced by the erection there of a royal castle 
by King William the Lion. Each of the burghs was given trading 
privileges designed to entice settlement there by Flemings, and 
others loyal to the southern crown. 

The burghs soon served as the caputs of royal sheriffs whose 
function was to collect revenues and to administer the king’s 
affairs in the burghs and in the landward areas adjacent to them. 
The Sheriffs were drawn from Anglo-Norman baronial families 
encouraged to settle in Moray. Thus by the early thirteenth 
century, royal authority had become well established in at least the 
most fertile and populous parts of this large and potentially 
rebellious province. 

The early evangelising of Moray has already been noted. 
Bishops are thought to have been appointed in Moray from the 
eleventh century by the mormaers but the first bishop of Moray of 
which there is a record is one Giric — a Celtic name Latinised as 
Gregory in 1114. After the annexation of Moray to the crown in 
the 1130s, bishops, again generally of Anglo-Norman descent 
were appointed by the king. The early bishops had their see at 
different times at Kinneddar, Birnie and Spynie but in 1224 papal 
consent was given to move the seat to Elgin where the richly 
decorated Elgin cathedral was built to become the ‘Lantern of the 
North’. The medieval diocese of Moray covered virtually the 
entire province and additionally incorporated the deanery of 
Strathbogie, which would more logically have come under the 
diocese of Aberdeen. This apparently reflects an act of policy by 
King David I. The other deaneries were Elgin, Inverness and 
Strathspey. 

The Earldom of Moray was recreated in 1312 and given to Sir 
Thomas Randolph, a relation of King Robert I, the Bruce, in 
reward for his support for Bruce’s struggle for Scottish 
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independence. A policy of divide and rule was clearly pursued as 
the best way of neutralising any tendency of Moray to challenge 
the authority of the Scottish monarchs. The various divisions are 
now considered. 

The Shire of Inverness: Archaeological evidence confirms that 
Inverness has long been an important strategic and administrative 
centre and is still recognised as capital of the Highlands as it was 
in the sixth century when Pictish King Brude MacMaelchon was 
overlord of a territory that stretched from Iona to Orkney. In the 
ensuing centuries, Inverness continued as the capital of the kings 
and later mormaers of Moray, by the tenth century an extensive 
Gaelic speaking province that stretched from coast to coast. From 
the thirtheenth century the Royal Burgh of Inverness became the 
caput of a sheriffdom with jurisdictions over, at first, the local 
hinterland. This hinterland grew and by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the sheriffdom, or shire, of Inverness (by far 
the largest in Scotland) covered a huge area including Lochaber, 
Badenoch, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, Skye and the Outer 
Hebrides. Thus Inverness acted, as in the time of King Brude, a 
thousand years before, as undisputed capital of the Highlands, and 
thereby of Gaeldom. By the 1680s Caithness, Sutherland and Ross 
were separated from Inverness-shire. 

The Shires of Nairn and Elgin with Forres: The Royal Burghs 
of Nairn, Forres and Elgin followed Inverness a few years later 
and became sheriffdoms caput each with its own hinterland. In 
due course the Shire of Forres was incorporated within Elginshire. 

The Shire of Banff: In ancient times the river Deveron seems to 
have formed a natural frontier between Moray and Buchan. In the 
first half of the twelfth century King David I granted a charter 
apud Banef to the monks of Urquhart. Shortly after it appears from 
the Register of the Bishopric of Moray that William the Lion gave 
‘toft and garden’ in the burgh of Banff to the Bishop of Moray. 
The burgh of Banff with its strategic location at the mouth of the 
Deveron was clearly integrated within the Moray power structure 
and sited to control the province’s eastern coastal approach. Over 
the centuries, the shire expanded under the leadership of 
succeeding sheriffs. By the seventeenth century Banffshire 
covered a long sliver of territory stretching some sixty miles along 
the south-eastern periphery of Moray from near Troup Head at the 
coast to Ben Macdhui, the highest mountain in the Cairngorms. 
The final territorial addition was the barony or thanage of 
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Glendowachy, a coastal strip out with Moray in the province of 
Buchan, sold by the Earl of Buchan in 1733 to William Duff, Lord 
Braco. 

The Aird: from Gaelic Aird meaning the height) is the district 
lying between Loch Ness and the Beauly Firth and River where it 
marched with the province of Ross. Gilleion of the Aird (circa 
1140), of Cenél Loairn, is its earliest known Gaelic lord of that 
district and he is the progenitor of a number of powerful northern 
clans — the MacKenzies, Mathesons, Gillanders and Rosses. 

Badenoch: This large district occupies the upper catchment of 
the river Spey and it seems it was originally considered to be part 
of Strathspey and as indicated earlier it lay within the 
ecclesiastical deanery of Strathspey. The name comes from Gaelic 
Baideanach meaning drowned land as may be observed even 
today as the flood plain of the Spey fills with water when the river 
is high. During the thirteenth century, the Anglo-Norman Comyn 
family had become powerful through judicious marriages. Walter, 
the younger son of the first Comyn earl of Buchan was made Lord 
of Badenoch by Alexander II around 1230. He was followed by a 
succession of “Red Comyns”. Robert High Steward, later to 
become King Robert II, had married Sir John Randolph’s widow 
Euphemia Ross and with her came the Lordship of Badenoch. 
Robert passed the Lordship of Badenoch with full powers of 
regality together with the lands and castle of Lochindorb to his 
notorious son Alexander who launched a series of infamous and 
destructive attacks in 1390 on Forres and Elgin in the course of 
which he burnt Elgin cathedral and its precious artefacts. The 
“Wolf of Badenoch’ was immediately excommunicated for this 
sacrilegious act and forced to make reparations for his deeds. He 
died in 1405 and his tomb may still be seen today behind the high 
altar of Dunkeld cathedral. The lordship of Badenoch passed to 
Alexander Gordon, Ist Earl of Huntly and in 1464 in his favour 
Kingussie was created a burgh of the barony and has remained the 
capital of Badenoch since then. 

Strathspey: closely associated with the Grants whose progenitor 
was claimed to be Gregor Mor MacGregor who lived in the area 
in the twelfth century. Lawrence Grant, Sheriff of Inverness in 
1263 is the first recorded of the name. The Grant chiefs secured 
and expanded their estates in Strathspey in the sixteenth century 
and after the Reformation became staunch supporters of the 
Protestant cause. Their caput was and is Castle Grant. 
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Ross 

Ross lies between the Beauly/Inverness Firth and the Dornoch 
Firth and its upstream Oykel River to the north. The province fans 
out westwards from sea to sea over the more or less uninhabitable 
mountains of the Druim Albann watershed to embrace the rugged 
but picturesque coastal zone of Wester Ross that runs from Kintail 
in the south to just north of Loch Broom. 

Ptolemy’s second century map shows the Decantae as the ruling 
tribe of the eastern part of this territory with the Caronacae 
holding sway in the west. The latter leave their name in River, 
Loch and Strath Carron. 

While St Columba visited the northern Pictish King Bridei 
(Brude) at Inverness, in the sixth century he seems to have made 
no impact at all in Ross. It was St Donnan, a contemporary of 
Columba whose name is commemorated in the now iconic Eilean 
Donnan Castle, who evangelised Wester Ross. This process was 
subsequently consolidated by St Mael Rubha who in the late 
seventh century established a monastery at Applecross. From 
there Mael Rubha spread the word in the west and east of the 
province. The name Loch Maree in Wester Ross commemorates 
Mael Rubha. Whereas Columba was linked with the Dalriad 
kindred Cenel! nGabrdin, who came to dominate the southern 
Picts, it seems Donnan and Mael Rubha came under the 
sponsorship of the rival Cénel Loairn. 

The legacy of these Irish saints was taken over by St Curadan 
better known as Boniface who represented a ‘modernising’ and 
romanising influence emanating from Northumbria. Boniface 
seems to have arrived in Ross around 715. He created a base at 
Rosemarkie from whence he acted as bishop. Rosemarkie and 
later adjacent Fortrose were to remain the hub of the diocese of 
Ross for over 800 years until swept away by the reformation. 

It was probably around the time of Boniface that Gaelic was 
starting to make inroads in the north as the predominant speech of 
the people in place of the Pictish language. The name “Ross” itself 
may be interpreted in two ways depending on whether it is of 
Pictish or Gaelic origin. According to Professor W J Watson, who 
was himself from Ross, both options are plausible. If Pictish, it 
equates to Welsh Rhos, a moor, if Gaelic, Ros means a headland. 
In any event the name originally applied to the eastern and central 
parts of Ross. What later became Wester Ross was of old 
considered to be part of Argyll. For all that, even in those early 
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times, there is evidence of a stronger relationship between the 
western and eastern parts of the territory than with the western 
lands further south which may reflect the existence then of a 
unified coast to coast Pictish kingdom. 

The Pictish kingdom succumbed suddenly to the Norse invasion 
of Ross. The onslaught, led by Jarl (earl) Sigurd the Mighty of 
Orkney, started around 870. In 892 Sigurd the Mighty died as a 
result of the poisoned tooth incident (see under Moray) but some 
form of tentative Norse overlordship of Ross by the jarls of 
Orkney was to last for about a century and a half. Place-name 
evidence indicates a Norse presence but with limited settlement. It 
has been suggested by historian Barbara Crawford that Ross was 
a frontier land out-with the direct rule of the Orkney jarls but 
possibly paying tribute to them in the form of timber (which 
Orkney itself lacked). She draws attention to a reference in the 
Heimskringa in which Kalf Arnason fled from Norway to Orkney 
around 1030 with his men, only to be considered by the jarl as a 
burden. She speculates that these Norwegians may have been 
encouraged to settle in Ross to work timber and where no doubt 
they married local women. Their children would have adopted the 
Gaelic tongue of their mothers and before long they would have 
become assimilated into the predominant Gaelic community. 
During this time the local population would retain their Celtic life 
style and increasingly Gaelicised speech. It is likely that Dingwall, 
derived from Old Norse Thing völir (meaning assembly field) was 
created by these quasi-independent Norse settlers at that time as 
their legal and administrative focus. Dingwall remains the 
administrative capital of Ross to this day. 

Early in the eleventh century another Orkney jarl, Sigurd (the 
Stout), married a daughter of the Scottish King Malcolm II. The 
pair had a son Thorfinn who was still a child when Sigurd died. It 
has been speculated that Malcolm took the opportunity, during 
Thorfinn’s minority to stake his claim for Ross by creating a 
thanage (a royal agency) based in Dingwall. On coming of age, 
Thorfinn reasserted his authority over Ross but Norse 
overlordship was not to last much longer. On Thorfinn’s death 
around 1060, Malcolm (Canmore) III the new king of Scots 
married Ingibjorg, Thorfinn’s widow, and so it seems was able to 
bring Ross under Scottish rule. To achieve this he probably 
appointed a mormaer to manage the territory. The identity of this 
first mormaer is not certain but it has been speculated that it may 
have been Malcolm III s son, Donald Ban. 
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Scottish overlordship was recognised in 1098 in a treaty 
between Malcolm III’s son King Edgar and King Magnus of 
Norway in which Scottish possession of the northern mainland of 
Scotland was formally confirmed if by no means at that stage 
secured. 

In the early twelfth century one Aed (or Heth) is recorded as 
witness on two of King David I’s charters. Aed and his son 
Malcolm MacHeth, as Gaelic speaking representatives of the 
Cenel Loairn, harboured a strong repugnance to the feudalising 
policy of King Malcolm III, of the Cenel nGabrain. This 
opposition was at various times shared by the Earls of Moray, 
Somerled of Argyll, and by Harald Maddadson of Orkney and 
Caithness. This alliance was reinforced by family ties for 
Malcolm MacHeth married Somerled’s sister and his daughter 
Gormflaith married Harald Maddadson. 

The upshot was a drawn out series of revolts against the 
Canmore dynasty. These intermittent revolts, and others, spanned 
several generations until a later MacWilliam and MacHeth duo 
were vanquished near Garve in 1215 by a Farquhar MacTaggart 
who secured peace and was granted the earldom of Ross in the 
1220s. Earl Farquhar, who from this distance in time appears to 
have come from nowhere, was a man of ability. His earldom 
covered only the eastern part of Ross and this he controlled 
effectively. He soon also made an impact on the west in what was 
then still known as North Argyll which laid the foundation for the 
grafting of Wester Ross to the eastern earldom. Unlike the 
MacHeths, Earl Farquhar, though also a local man of Gaelic stock, 
joined the establishment. He allied himself with King Alexander 
II. Another of his actions was the founding of the priory of Fearn 
dedicated to St Ninian rather than one of the Gaelic saints. Thus 
Ross became fully incorporated within the Scottish realm and Earl 
Farquhar’s successors figured among the most powerful of the 
Scottish nobles. 

The direct male succession to the earldom of Ross succumbed 
in 1371 with the death of William, the fifth earl. Succession to the 
earldom was later disputed between Donald MacDonald, Lord of 
the Isles and Robert Stewart. To settle matters MacDonald led his 
army to challenge the Royal Stewart force. The MacDonald Lords 
of the Isles did in the end become earls of Ross between 1436 and 
1475 when the title was forfeit to the crown. 
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By the fourteenth century the sheriffdoms of Dingwall and 
Cromarty had been superseded by the huge Sheriffdom of 
Inverness. Around 1680, however, this vast jurisdiction was 
divided and the shire of Ross, or Ross-shire as it came to be 
known, was created to collect revenue on behalf of the 
Commissioners of Supply. Under the changes introduced by the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889, Ross-shire and 
Cromartyshire were amalgamated to from the County of Ross and 
Cromarty. 


CE 

There is next to no historical evidence to corroborate the reality of 
the Pictish kingdom of Ce save that it undoubtedly forms a natural 
and well defined geographic region north of the Mounth that 
corresponds closely with the former diocese and county of 
Aberdeen. The name Ce may be preserved in the town of Keith. 
In accordance with the old tradition Cé was subdivided into the 
greater and lesser provinces of Mar and Buchan. 


Mar 
In the tourist promotional literature Mar (Gaelic Marr) is 
portrayed as a land of baronial castles and of ‘Royal Deeside’. 
Indeed the ancient province of Mar is steeped in history and not a 
little romance. It occupies that mainly inland part of the North 
East of Scotland to the north of the Mounth from the Cairngorm 
Mountains to Aberdeen that includes the catchments of the Rivers 
Dee and Don. At its greatest extent the province of Mar can be 
considered to include the Lordship of Garioch and Gordon lands 
of Strathbogie each of which have an independent identity. | 

Mar was one of the original Celtic earldoms which had evolved 
from earlier Pictish mormaerships. Over the centuries the 
mormaers and earls of Mar produced their fair share of ‘bonny 
fechters’. One of the Celtic mormaers of Mar died on the field of 
Clontarf in Ireland in 1014. The first Mormaer of Mar recorded by 
name is Ruadri who was also styled Earl of Mar. Ruadri was 
succeeded in turn by Earl Morgrund around 1152 followed around 
1180 by Earl Gilchrist who died in 1203. The earldom then passed 
to Duncan the younger son of Earl Morgrund and thence in 1244 
to his son William and eventually in 1276 to his son Donald. A 
supporter of Robert the Bruce during the Wars of Independence, 
Donald was captured at the Battle of Dunbar in 1296 and died 
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shortly afterwards. The succession fell to a series of infants and 
the ancient Celtic line of Earls of Mar died out in 1374 with the 
death of the childless Earl Thomas. 

The earldom then passed by marriage first to the Douglasses, 
then to Sir Alexander Stewart, the eldest son of the ‘Wolf of 
Badenoch’ who married Isabella the Countess of Mar in 1404. 
The wooing was as wild as it was bizarre. Stewart besieged 
Kildrummy Castle with the intention of forcing Isabella into 
marriage. It seems Isabella was willing enough but King Robert 
IH refused to confirm the marriage. Only when Stewart 
ceremoniously surrendered the keys of Kildrummy to the 
Countess, at which point she chose him of her own free will, was 
the marriage recognised, so bringing Stewart the Earldom of Mar 
and the Lordship of Garioch. Alexander Stewart became a 
distinguished soldier and in 1411 he commanded the army that 
decisively halted the advance of Donald Lord of the Isles at the 
Battle of Harlaw. Stewart died in 1435 without issue and for a 
time the earldom became vested in the crown. 

In 1565 Mary Queen of Scots restored Lord John Erskine as 
Earl of Mar and confusingly is also held to have created a second 
earldom of Mar. The Erskines were to hold the title(s) until forfeit 
in 1716 as a result of their being on the losing side of the 1715 
Jacobite rising. In fact it was John Erskine 6th and 23rd Earl of 
Mar who raised the Stuarts’ blue and gold standard at his 
stronghold in Braemar following the Old Pretender’s arrival in 
Scotland in 1715. The Earl assembled an army of 5,000 of nobles, 
chieftains and clansmen which soon doubled in size but it was 
routed disastrously at Preston and Sherriffmuir. Under the 
Restitution of Mar Act of 1885, the ancient earldom was claimed 
by one branch of the Erskines and the second earldom was held by 
another — a most peculiar state of affairs. 

Who first brought Christianity to Mar is not known. It is 
recorded however that St Moluag from Bangor in Ireland came to 
Mortlach (Dufftown) on the northern bounds of Mar and 
established a church there in 566 AD. Near there in 1010 King 
Malcolm II and his army clashed with a Viking force. In the 
ensuing battle three of Malcolm’s leaders were slain and the 
position was becoming desperate. According to legend, Malcolm 
fell to his knees and prayed to St Moluag for victory which in the 
end was achieved and the Vikings routed. In gratitude Malcolm 
built a cathedral church on the site of Moluag’s chapel. There the 
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bishops stayed until Bishop Nechtan moved the cathedral to 
Aberdeen around 1131. The diocese of Aberdeen was 
administered through five deaneries of which Aberdeen, Garioch 
and Mar served the province of Mar. The deanery of Strathbogie, 
which was part of the diocese of Moray, also fell largely within 
territory of the old province of Mar. 


Buchan 

Buchan of old lay north of the Don (later the Ythan) and east of 
the Deveron. Originally ruled by Pictish Mormaers, the Clan 
Buchan are said to have been descended from the old ruling tribe 
of Buchan and their chief now holds the Barony of Auchmacoy 
near Ellon in Aberdeenshire. In recent centuries Buchan has been 
characterised by industrious farming and fishing communities and 
a particularly rich dialect of the Scots tongue, popularly known as 
Doric. In modern time the economic importance of Buchan has 
been further enhanced as a key service centre and landfall for 
North Sea oil and gas. 

Very much longer ago, Christian evangelising seems to have 
reached Buchan early in the fifth century when St Ninian 
established a church at Methlick. A well dedicated to Ninian is 
still extant there. In the sixth century a monastery was founded at 
Old Deer, of which there is now no physical trace, other than one 
most remarkable survival — the Book of Deer. This ninth century 
illuminated Latin Gospel is especially valued for the Gaelic 
glosses it contains, on grants of land and the monastery’s 
foundation. These notes were written by the monks of Deer 
around 1100 in blank spaces within the manuscript and are the 
earliest and longest pieces of Scots Gaelic writing to have 
survived. They explain that the site of the monastery was gifted to 
Columba and his disciple Drostan by Bede Cruthnec ro bo mor 
maer Buchan (Bede a Pict who was mormaer of Buchan). 
Mention is also made of land grants by Maldomni son of 
MacBead and Donchad (Duncan) son of MacBead (MacBeth’). 

Seven Mormaers of Buchan are recorded in the Book of Deer. 
Donald, son of Ruadri, Mormaer of Buchan in the reign of 
Malcolm II was succeeded by Donald, son of MacDubhacan. He 
was succeeded by his brother Canneach who was succeeded in 
turn by his son, Gartnait, in the reign of Alexander I. Gartnait’s 
daughter, Eva, became heiress, and married Colbain, who then 
assumed the title of Earl of Buchan. Colbain and Eva’s son, Roger 
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succeeded to the Earldom and he was succeeded by his son Fergus 
aroumd 1180. Fergus died around the beginning of the second 
decade of the thirteenth century, his sole heir being his daughter 
Marjory who married William Comyn a noble of Norman lineage 
loyal to the Scottish crown. Thus Buchan was the first of the 
Celtic earldoms to pass by marriage into the possession of one of 
the incoming Anglo-Norman families. This marriage was 
doubtless engineered by King William the Lion to plant a trusty 
agent in what was, from his perspective, an unruly northern 
territory. The descendents of William became influential in 
Scottish politics during the thirteenth century. They were known 
as the Black Comyns. William Comyn had two sons by a previous 
marriage of which, around 1230, the younger son Walter was 
made Lord of Badenoch by Alexander IJ. This branch became 
known as the Red Comyns. 

Earl William who died in 1233, was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander who was present at the meeting of the Estates, held at 
Scone in 1284, in which Margaret, the Maid of Norway, was 
declared heiress of the Crown of Scotland. After Alexander III 
Died in 1286, the Earl of Buchan was appointed as one of the 
Guardians of Scotland for the districts on the north of the Forth. 
His successor was succeeded by his son John, third (Black) 
Comyn Earl of Buchan. 

His close relative, John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch (the Red 
Comyn) a descendent of King Duncan and brother in law of John 
Balliol had a strong claim on the Scottish throne. This claim was 
brought violently to an end in 1306 in Dumfries where John 
Comyn was killed by Robert the Bruce. It is interesting however, 
that six weeks after the murder of John Comyn, it was Isabella, 
Countess of Buchan, wife of John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, who 
performed the installation ceremony of Bruce as king of Scots on 
the Stone of Destiny at Scone. 

Earl John died without issue in 1308 and Alicia his niece 
became Countess of Buchan in her own right. Some time after 
Bruce’s death in the reign of his son King David IH, King Edward 
III of England encouraged opponents of Bruce to invade Scotland 
to reclaim their former lands. They were led by Henry de 
Beaumont, who had married Alicia, and so he sought to press his 
claim to the earldom. The invaders gained a brief ascendancy 
crowning Edward Balliol king of Scots in 1332. In 1335 Henry 
Beaumont, Earl of Buchan, was besieged and captured by the 
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Scots at Castle of Dundarg, and on the payment of a large ransom 
he was permitted to return to England. The whole Balliol 
enterprise came to an end when he too fled to England in 1339. 
After the departure of Henry Beaumont, the earldom of Buchan 
lay vacant for some time and much of the territory was broken up, 
and divided among other families. 

In Pictish times Buchan’s capital and chief seat of justice was 
Ellon where the earl’s courts were held thrice yearly. According 
to ancient usage, the earl, with the Dempster of Buchan, sat on the 
Moot Hill to dispense justice among his vassals; and here the Earl 
was formally invested on his accession to the Earldom. 

Formartine: Originally part of Buchan, the ancient thanage of 
Formartine lies between the rivers Don and Ythan. The name 
Formartine is from Gaelic Fearann Mhartainn, which means 
Martin’s land, probably a dedication to Martin of Tours, of whom 
the fifth century evangelist St Ninian was a follower. The main 
manor house of Formartine was Tolquhon Castle, now a ruin, in 
the parish of Tarves. 

In 1733 the barony or thanage of Glendowachy was sold by the 
Earl of Buchan to William Duff, Lord Braco, who was later made 
earl of Fife. The territory, transferred thereafter to Banffshire, 
included the village of Doun. Lord Braco developed the harbour 
at Doun, renaming it MacDuff in honour of James the second earl. 


CAT 

Cat was the most northerly of the mainland Pictish kingdoms 
signifying land of people who had the cat as their totem. The 
relative fertility of its eastern domain attracted the attention of 
man from the earliest times but current research points to a 
disastrous tsunami or tidal wave, caused by a massive coastal rock 
fall in Norway which overwhelmed the coastal hunter-gatherer 
population some 7,000 years ago. Subsequent settlement is 
confirmed by some 80 surviving chambered cairns, stone circles, 
henges, and standing stones indicating astronomical observation 
and a rich ritual life. A cooling climate and population movements 
among the Celtic peoples of Europe threw up an elite warlord 
class. Iron Age inhabitants ingeniously engineered circular 
drystane towers or brochs, built to impress and probably to serve 
as defensive houses for tribal chiefs or important farmers. These 
structures unique to north and west of Scotland, were built mainly 
between 500-200 BC. In many cases villages grew up around the 
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brochs and pottery fragments show that some broch dwellers 
imported wines and olives from the Mediterranean. The decline of 
the brochs seems to have coincided with the Roman invasion. 

The descendents of the broch builders, emerged into history as 
a northern component of the Pictish nation. As in other parts of 
Pictavia, Cat was divided into a chief kingdom and petty kingdom 
north and south of the Ord of Caithness, a formidable cliff-bound 
barrier, into Caithness and Sutherland respectively. The division 
may have resulted in part at least from Viking raids which began 
at the end of the eighth century. The name Cat survives to this day. 
Sutherland is known as Cataibh in Gaelic and the name Caithness 
is from Old Norse Katanes meaning the headland or extremity of 
Cat. 


Caithness 

Caithness occupies the triangle of territory at the extreme north 
eastern part of the Scottish mainland. The Romans left little if any 
material trace in Caithness. The classical writers do however give 
us the earliest surviving references to people and places in 
Caithness. Ptolomy’s second century map locates the Celtic 
Cornovii tribe as inhabiting what is now Caithness. According to 
Prof Watson the name means horn or promontory people — a 
concept that reappears in the name Caithness. 

There is a tradition that Christianity came to the Caithness Picts 
in the fifth century through St Ninian, an apostle of the Southern 
Picts. As Ninian died in 437, his northern foundations predate 
Columba’s establishment at Iona by a substantial margin. 

The Viking influence on Caithness was substantial. The hub of 
Viking activity and settlement was Orkney and the exploits of the 
Orkney jarls or earls and their far flung empire are described in the 
Orkneyinga Saga. Sigurd (the Mighty) became the first Earl of 
Orkney under the Norwegian crown around 874 and he 
subsequently conquered Caithness. For the next half millennium 
Caithness was associated with Norse Orkney its near neighbour 
across the Pentland Firth, that is to say the Pictland Firth or as the 
Vikings told it — Pettlandsfjoror. For all that, Caithness, with its 
southern territory of Sutherland, was to be the fulcrum in the 
shifting balance of power between the Norse Orkney earls on the 
one hand and the Kings of Moray, and later the Kings of Scots on 
the other. From the Gaelic perspective the new political reality 
threw up the appellation for the province — Gallaibh signifying a 
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land ruled by the foreigners, i.e. the Norsemen. That remains the 
Gaelic name for Caithness to this day. 

By the twelfth century the united kingdom of the Scots under 
the Canmore dynasty garnered its power, it sought to extend its 
authority, feudalism and ecclesiastical reform in the North only to 
be met with periodic revolt by the house of Moray. The eventual 
failure of the revolt of Donald MacWilliam of Moray in 1187 
brought Caithness with Sutherland more closely under the sway of 
the Scottish crown. While the Norse earls held Orkney from the 
kings of Norway, they now owed allegiance to the Kings of Scots 
for the earldom of Caithness. 

To reinforce Scots overlordship, David I (1124-53) created the 
diocese of Caithness which included Sutherland — the old 
kingdom of Cat. The bishop’s seat was located at Halkirk. The life 
of a Caithness bishop in those days was far from secure. When 
Earl Harald Maddadson assumed control of Caithness, King 
William the Lion (1165-1214) arranged for Rognvald Gudrodson, 
King of Man to recover the earldom for the king. During Harald’s 
absence in Orkney, Rognvald took Caithness and placed it under 
the charge of the Bishop John of Caithness. Meanwhile William 
had Harold’s son tortured in Roxburgh Castle. In 1201 Earl 
Harald landed at Scrabster with an army and one of his servants, 
Lomberd by name, cut out the Bishop’s tongue and blinded him. 
Harald then marched into and ravaged Thurso and overran the 
countryside. Later Harald successfully sued for pardon from the 
king. In 1222, in the time of Harald’s son Earl John, Bishop Adam 
of Caithness was burnt to death in his own kitchen at Halkirk by 
tenants as a remonstration against an increased butter teind (rent). 
King Alexander marched on Caithness forthwith and took 
vengeance on the murderers by mutilating a number of them and 
seizing their lands. Earl John, last of the Norse earls of Caithness, 
was himself murdered in Thurso in 1231 leaving no heirs. 


Strathnaver 

The province or Lordship of Strathnaver stretches along the North 
coast of Scotland westwards from the march with Caithness to the 
northern bounds of Assynt. The name Nabarus Fl. Appears on 
Ptolemy’s second century map, little changed after two millennia 
as the River Naver of today which flows through the centre of the 
territory. Strathnaver 1s of course the valley of the Naver and came 
to be applied to the whole province. Christianity was introduced 
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into the area from Ireland in the latter half of the 6th century AD. 
St Maelrubha founded a monastery at Applecross in 673 AD. 

With the Norse occupation in the north, the area to the west of 
Caithness was referred to in the sagas as the Dalir Katanes or the 
Dales of Caithness. The Dales were in fact included, with 
Caithness, as part of the Scottish patrimony of the Earls of Orkney 
although by the time of the disruption of the Norse earldom in the 
thirteenth century they had become regarded as a distinct entity. 
The Lands of Strathnaver were first mentioned by that name in a 
charter of 1269 in which they were granted to Reginald Cheyne 
and Mary de Moravia. 

The province of Strathnaver is inextricably linked with the Clan 
MacKay and is in Gaelic known as Duthaich MhicAoidh — 
MacKay Country. The MacKay’s claim descent from Morgund of 
Pluscarden, through him to the Royal House of Moray and, 
therefore, to Cenél Loairn. In 1160 Malcolm IV dispersed the clan 
to Ross and then to Strathnaver after which the MacKay chiefs 
became Lords of Strathnaver. In 1628 Sir Donald Mackay of 
Strathnaver became the first Lord Reay. Their seat was Tongue 
House. 

Although in modern times Strathnaver has been treated as part 
of Sutherland, it never was historically until the earls of 
Sutherland, as part of their territorial expansion, bought the 
MacKay lands and consolidated them into the county they created 
in the seventeenth century. Under the Sutherland rule, Strathnaver 
suffered heavy depopulation as a result of the infamous 
clearances. 


Sutherland 

The former County of Sutherland covered a vast and largely 
uninhabited territory stretching coast to coast north and west from 
the Dornoch Firth to the north coast but excluding the extreme 
north east corner which formed the separate County of Caithness. 
Prior to the creation of the county, Sutherland covered only the 
eastern and most fertile part, the separate provinces of Strathnaver 
and Assynt occupying the rest. 

Ptolmey’s second century map, indicates that the territory that 
later became Sutherland was occupied by a Celtic tribe called Lugi 
meaning Raven People, according to Prof. Watson. The 
zoological affiliation seems to have undergone a change for we 
next hear of the most northerly of the seven Pictish kingdoms as 
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Cat. A Sutherland man is still a catach in Gaelic and the Duke of 
Sutherland is Diuc Chat. 

Pictish hegemony over these territories ended with the 
imposition of Norse rule in the ninth century. The Norse earldom 
of Orkney established by Sigurd the Mighty extended its southern 
borders to the Kyle of Sutherland. The name Sutherland itself is 
Old Norse Suôrland meaning south land as viewed from the 
earldom’s Orkney centre of power. Place-name evidence points to 
a fair degree of Norse settlement at least on the coast. Brora, 
Golspie, and Helmsdale for example are all Norse in origin 
although a preponderance of Gaelic names indicates that this 
settlement was by no means overwhelming. Norse overlordship 
over Sutherland was challenged from time to time by the Scots 
and eventually in 1197 King William the Lion moved north with 
a large army to suppress a revolt against his authority by Harald 
Maddadson Earl of Caithness. King William cornered Maddadson 
at Thurso and forced him to submit, thereby bringing Sutherland 
once and for all within the jurisdiction of the Scottish crown. 

The Anglo-Norman Freskins of Duffus, who played a 
significant role in defeating Harald Maddadson, were rewarded 
with a swathe of Harald’s former Sutherland estates. The 
separation of Sutherland from the earldom of Caithness was made 
explicit by the creation of a new earldom of Sutherland by 
Alexander II for William de Moravia, grandson of Freskyn of 
Duffus. 

The ecclesiastical heritage of Sutherland is one of great 
antiquity and can be traced to the local sixth century St. Barr who 
erected a church at Dornoch and who later became Bishop of Cork 
in Ireland where he died in 610. For centuries Feill Barr (the 
festival of Barr) was celebrated in Dornoch as a market day on 
25th September. Dornoch later became the location of a Culdee 
monastery. The Register of Dunfermline Abbey contains a letter 
from King David I dated 1140 to the Earls of Orkney and 
Caithness asking that they protect the monks of Dornoch from 
harm. 

In 1211 Hugh Freskin de Moravia, father of the first Earl of 
Sutherland Gilbert de Moravia, Archdeacon of Moray, granted 
land at Skelbo, Skibo and elsewhere to his near relation Gilbert de 
Moravia, Archdeacon of Moray. Gilbert was evidently a man of 
character and administrative ability for in 1222 King Alexander II 
elected him to the Bishopric of Caithness and confirmation of this 
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was received from Rome in 1224. The bishopric covered all the 
territory between the Dornoch Firth and the Pentland Firth. As 
stated above, the seat of the diocese had originally been at Halkirk 
in Caithness proper but following the murder of two of Gilbert’s 
predecessors, and the fact that his lands were adjacent to Dornoch, 
Gilbert transferred the seat of the diocese to Dornoch where he 
built his cathedral. Gilbert was active in developing the diocese 
and in church and state affairs in Scotland. He had a long life and 
after his death in 1245 he was described as “one of the noblest and 
wisest ecclesiastics the medieval church produced”. 


Assynt 

On most of the 17th and 18th century maps, the western district of 
Assynt is shown as a separate political entity. It is difficult to 
imagine why it should be so designated for it consists of but one 
sparsely populated parish. The Parish was certainly part of the 
diocese of Caithness and was probably regarded as linked with 
Sutherland. Research into the medieval status of Assynt may 
throw light on this conundrum. 


Between the Walls 

The Britons living north of Hadrian’s Wall and south of the 
Antonine Wall were a Celtic people. Like their Romanised 
counterparts south of Hadrian’s Wall they spoke a Brythonic or P 
Celtic language. These Britons, while they had to an extent 
adopted Roman ways, had of necessity developed the ability to 
protect themselves from their aggressive neighbours. During the 
first half of the fifth century the Picts launched repeated 
plundering raids on the Britons both by land and sea. 

To counter such aggression the old British tribes of the region 
created new kingdoms that came to be known collectively in 
Welsh as Gwyr y Gogledd, ‘the Men of the North’. Of these the 
Novantae and Selgovae who occupied what are now Dumfries and 
Galloway and the western Borders, together with tribes in what is 
now English Cumbria formed the powerful kingdom of Rheged. A 
seminal event in the development of Rheged, and indeed Scotland 
as a whole, was the establishment by St Ninian, of an evangelising 
church at Candida Casa (Whithorn in Galloway). Following an 
extended visit to Rome and to St Martin of Tours, Ninian brought 
back to Rheged Martin’s ideas of ascetic monasticism pacifism 
and outreach among pagan peoples. By the time he died in 432 
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Rheged was becoming Christian and Ninian’s mission had started 
to seed Christian ideas even as far as the lands of the Picts. By the 
mid fifth century effective military action and the spread of 
Christianity brought peace between Picts and the British 
Kingdoms. 

In contrast, relations with the incoming pagan Anglian people 

were far from amicable. Some of the best and most colourful 
insights we have of the struggle between the native Britions and 
the Angles are in the contemporary (Welsh) poetry of the period. 
The bard Taliesin in his Battle of Argoed Llwyfain describes 
Owain, son of Urien of Rheged as ‘bane of the east’ for his 
mastery in fighting the incoming Germanic speaking Angles. 
Eventually Rheged collapsed, not through defeat by the Angles, 
but as a result of internecine British rivalries. 
One of the features of the linguistic evolution from old British to 
Welsh was a sound shift from ‘v’ to ‘g’. The Votadine whom 
Ptolmey noted as occupying the area of what is now south-eastern 
Scotland — Lothian, Stirling and the Borders — became the 
Gododdin who formed another powerful kingdom. The Gododdin 
controlled the eastern lands between the Forth and the Tweed and 
indeed further south. This hegemony was not to last. The Welsh 
bard Aneirin’s epic poem Y Gododdin describes the violent and 
overwhelming defeat by Angles at Catraeth (Catterick) of a 
British raiding party of Gododdin warriors led by their ruler 
Mynyddawg. Thereafter the kingdom of the mighty Gododdin 
succumbed. 

By the mid seventh century with the demise of Rheged and the 
Gododdin, much of what is now southern Scotland came under the 
sway of the Anglian kings, initially pagan but Christian from 634 
when [ona missionaries were invited to found a Celtic style 
monastic community on the island of Lindisfarne. The Anglian 
kingdom of Northumbria continued to grow in power and 
geographical extent. By the 680s the Northumbrian kings held a 
large swathe of eastern territory between the Humber and the 
Forth as well as Cumbria, Dumfries and Galloway in the west, and 
even for a time some Pictish lands north of the Forth. 


LOTHIAN 

The province of Lothian originally extended throughout all of 
what is now south eastern Scotland from the Firth of Forth south 
to the Tweed. Few of Scotland’s provinces have had a greater part 
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in the unfolding drama of Scottish power politics than that of 
Lothian. 

Cole or Coel (Latin Coilus) Guotepauc moved his capital from 
York to Dunbar in 418 and is reckoned the first king of the 
Gododdin. Cole was a great warrior king who, aided by Scots, led 
a campaign against Strathclyde. His descendants formed various 
branches by the mid-sixth century to rule Welsh speaking North 
Britain. 

Around 500 AD, Lot Luwddoc (of the Host), (Welsh Lludd, 
Latin Leudonus, English Lloyd) King of Gododdin, ruled from his 
capital at Trapain Law, near Haddington and the rock of Din 
Eidyn now known to us as Edinburgh. His kingdom was 
subsequently called Lothian in his honour. Lot, a pagan, married 
Anna Morgause, half sister of King Arthur and they had a 
daughter Thaney (Welsh Ddenwy). On learning of the pregnancy 
of unmarried Thaney, Lot had her cast adrift in an oar-less boat 
which eventually fetched up at Culross in Fife. There Theney and 
her child were looked after by St Serf. The child grew up to 
become St Kentigern or Mungo, bishop and patron saint of 
Glasgow. Lot commanded British forces in the struggle against 
the Angles. After many campaigns he was killed by King 
Pellinore of Listinoire. According to tradition Lot is buried at 
Dunpender Law in East Lothian. 

With the defeat of the Gododdin, Anglians became masters of 
the lands between the Forth and Tweed from 638. The Welsh, 
however, left a lasting mark in place-names and not least the name 
Lothian itself. The Anglians spoke a Germanic language that was 
later to evolve into English and Scots. 

One of the most symbolic events in the development of what 
was to become Scotland was the battle in 732 AD between the 
forces of Angus MacFergus (or Hungus), Pictish King of Alba, 
and Athelstan King of the Northumbrian Anglians. On the eve of 
battle, according to the chronicles, “Hungus betook himself to 
prayer” after which a vision of the Apostle St Andrew appeared to 
him and assured him of victory. His army was much heartened on 
hearing of this on the day of battle and the more so as there 
appeared white clouds in the form of the letter “X” in the blue sky. 
In the event the Picts, aided by a contingent of Scots under the 
command of Eochaidh, were victorious and Athelstan himself was 
killed. This deliverance confirmed St Andrew as the patron saint 
of the Picts and subsequently of the Scots. The “X” sign or saltire 
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represents the type of cross upon which St Andrew was martyred 
and thus became his emblem and consequently is the origin of the 
Scottish flag. The battle itself took place near Athelstaneford in 
East Lothian, the name being derived from the defeated Anglian 
king. 

After Kenneth macAlpine had secured the joint kingdom of 
Picts and Scots north of the Forth he commenced a series of 
invasions into Anglian territory south of the Forth. It was in the 
reign of his grandson Indulf (954-62) that the Scots took 
Edinburgh. 

Danish conquest of Anglian Northumbria gave the Scots kings 
an opportunity to consolidate their tenuous hold on Lothian by 
exploiting distrust between Danish York and Norwegian Dublin. 
By the time the Danish kingdom of York was taken over by 
Wessex in the tenth century, the authority of the Scots kings had 
become established such that in 973 the king of Wessex 
recognised the principle of the Scottish kings right to rule Lothian. 

In 1005 the Scottish throne was seized by MaelColum 
MacCinaeda (Malcolm II) and in 1016 Malcolm secured Lothian, 
wresting it decisively from the Northumbrians and transferring 
that south-eastern territory as far as the Tweed to the patrimony of 
the kings of Alba. It was not until the reign of James III that 
Edinburgh became Scotland’s permanent capital 500 years after it 
had been taken for the Scots by Indulf. 

In terms of medieval ecclesiastical administration, Lothian 
formed an archdeaconry of St Andrews and was subdivided into 
three deaneries — Linlithgow, Haddington and Merse. 


East, Mid and West Lothian 

In more recent historical times Lothian has embraced only the 
northern and eastern portion of its original extent which was 
divided in turn into the three shires or counties of Haddington- 
shire, Edinburgh-shire and Linlithgowshire, later re-named East 
Lothian, Midlothian and West Lothian. These names are now 
perpetuated in unitary local authorities albeit with altered 
boundaries. From 1975 Lothian was constituted as a regional 
council, thereby happily giving new life to the old province, but in 
1995, the regional tier of local government was abolished. The 
term “the Lothians” is commonly and erroneously used for the 
area covered by Lothian. The use of the plural is correct only 
when referring specifically and collectively to the units of local 
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government, otherwise the singular term “Lothian” should be 
used. 


Stirling (The Shire of) 
The massive outcrop of basaltic rock on which Stirling castle 
stands, commands one of Scotland’s most strategic positions. The 
rock is visible from afar and by the same token, from its ramparts 
the castle commands views of any movement for miles in all 
directions. Until the modern age it controlled communication 
between the north and south. To the east the river Forth widens 
into the tidal firth; to the west the Carse of Stirling was in former 
times virtually impenetrable moss, thus the meadow just below 
the rock was the only convenient land crossing point of the Forth. 

Notwithstanding this uniquely powerful strategic position, it is 
surprising that early medieval history of the territory around 
Stirling, that eventually became the Shire of Stirling, is unusually 
obscure. An early Welsh source records that one Cunedag, an 
ancestor of Mailcun of Gwynedd, came from ‘Manau of the 
Gutodin’ — a district around the head of the Firth of Forth. From 
this it is apparent that Manau was a sub-division of the lands of the 
Gododdin The name Manau is still found in Gaelicised form in the 
place-names Clackmannan and Slamannan which may 
respectively mark the northern and southern limits of the territory. 

In his ‘History of Stirlingshire’ of 1817, the Reverend William 
Nimmo opined that, “Stirlingshire was situated upon the confines 
of four kingdoms: the Northumbrians and the Cumbrians of 
Strathclyde to the south and the Scots and Picts upon the north. 
Probably it belonged sometimes to the one and sometimes to the 
other for they were perpetually making encroachments upon each 
other”. Modern scholarship sheds no more decisive a light on the 
early medieval history of the territory than the words of that 
divine. Alternation of occupation may well be the reason that, 
following the collapse of the Gododdin, this highly strategic 
territory did not develop as an autonomous principality in its own 
right but was controlled directly as a royal stronghold of 
whichever ruler held possession of it. Archaeological evidence 
shows that the rock at Stirling was fortified around 800. The long 
standing royal importance of Stirling is certainly exemplified by 
the fact that King Alexander I died there in 1124. 

Stirling and its immediate hinterland fell within the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Linlithgow deanery which places 
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it within the hegemony of Lothian. Latterly the county of Stirling 
was extended to include parts of the Lennox. 


The Merse 

The rich agricultural territory of the Merse is the most easterly 
frontier province of Scotland. It lies between the lower reaches of 
the River Tweed in the south and the Lammermuir Hills to the 
north. The Merse constituted the East March prior to the union of 
the crowns and the title of Earl of the March is still held by the 
Earl of Wemyss. The area covered by the province coincided with 
much of the former county of Berwickshire of which the county 
town of Berwick was finally lost to England and to the Durham 
diocese in 1482. 


Lauderdale 

This district forms the north western part of Berwickshire. The 
current Lauderdale Community Council arms, ‘or, the blessed 
Virgin standing holding the Holy Child,’ are based on the Burgh 
of Lauder where a hospital dedicated to the Virgin Mary was 
created around 1170. 


STRATHCLYDE 

The Damnonii, whose heartland was the valley of the Clyde and 
its upper firth, formed the kingdom of Strathclyde. This political 
structure, in contrast to the Gododdin, was to endure for some 800 
years — a remarkable achievement. The capital of the Strathclyde 
Britons was at various times Glasgow and A/cluth now known as 
Dumbarton Rock (Gaelic Dun Breatann — the fort of the Britons). 
Their first recorded king 1s Riderch Hael. His successors were to 
prove redoubtable generals and adroit strategists capable of 
establishing profitable relationships with neighbouring peoples. 
One of the heroes of Y Gododdin 1s Cynon son of Clydno who 
came from Aeron, a territory in the west under the overlordship of 
the Damnonii. With the demise of the Gododdin, there followed a 
process of annexation of their land by Strathclyde albeit in the 
face of growing Anglian influence. 

The rule of seventh century Strathclyde (Gaelic Srath Chluaidh) 
extended from the source of the river Clyde, to the head of Loch 
Lomond in the north-west, where a stone still known as Clach 
nam Breatann (Stone of the Britons) marks the northern march. 
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The influence of British Strathclyde was to ebb and flow with the 
varying relative balance of Anglian — British power. For extended 
periods Cumbria, as this British territory came to be known, under 
the overlordship of Strathclyde extended well into England to the 
northern march of Lancashire. The name Cumbria and its later 
form Cumberland is the same in origin as the modern Welsh word 
Cymru meaning Wales. Flanders Moss and the Forth marked the 
frontier with the Pictish Tribes to the north. 

What was much later to become Ayrshire, also formed part of 
the territory of the Damnonii of Strathclyde but ruled by sub 
kings. Notable among these sub-kings was one Coel who, is 
traditionally reputed, perhaps fancifully to have had his capital at 
Coylton and is regarded as the archetype for ‘Old King Cole’! 
Coel is attributed with giving his name to the central portion of 
Ayrshire still known as Kyle. It seems that Aeron, from whence 
hailed Cynon, survivor of the Battle of Catraeth, was a disputed 
border district. Cynon is also considered by scholars to have had 
links with ‘Nouant’ or the lands of the Novantae (later Galloway) 
in Rheged immediately to the south. It is speculated that Aeron 
was a province north of “Nouant’ possibly embracing some or all 
of the catchment of the River Ayr. To the south was Carrick 
whose name comes from the Welsh Carrawg meaning a rock. 
Reference is made in the Old Welsh records to British sub-dynasty 
known as the Kynwydyon of which Cynon was a member. One 
thing is very clear; the so called ‘divisions’ of Ayrshire existed as 
distinct and well defined principalities for six hundred or more 
years before the feudal sherriffdom of Ayr was dreamt of! 

Nominally Christian, the influence of the church among the 
Strathclyde Britons was reinforced by St Kentigern — more 
popularly known as ‘Mungo’. Kentigern’s mother, Thenew the 
daughter of Loth, King of Lothian was herself sanctified. After 
evangelising among the Strathclyde Britons, Kentigern set up his 
own monastry at Cathures or Glasgow around 567 where after his 
death in 603 Glasgow cathedral was built in his honour. 

A major set back came in 870 when Olaf, ruler of the Western 
Vikings joined forces with Ivar, who had defeated the Anglian 
Northumbrians, to attack A/c/uth or Dumbarton Rock. After a four 
month siege, Alcluth fell in 871. That spelt the end of the ancient 
Damnonian dynasy of Strathclyde. There followed a short period 
of Viking overlordship but from 889 onwards the Scottish kings 
of Alba conferred the kingship of Strathclyde upon their eldest 
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sons. The institutions and Welsh speech of the ancient British 
kingdom of Strathclyde. 

Under the new Gaelic overlords the centre of gravity of the 
Britons of Strathclyde seems to have moved upstream to Cadzo, 
near present day Hamilton which became a centre of royal power. 
From this power base the Strathclyde kings enjoyed a revival of 
fortune in the tenth and eleventh century. Indeed the institutions 
and Welsh speech of the ancient British kingdom of Strathclyde, 
continued for many generations. Little by little, however, over the 
next two centuries Gaelic gained ground as the dominant 
language. The independent existence of the kingdom of 
Strathclyde eventually came to an end in the eleventh century. It 
happened as follows. 

In 1005 the Scottish throne was seized by MaelColum 
MacCinaeda (Malcolm II) and in 1018, Malcolm’s grandson 
Duncan inherited the kingdom of British Strathclyde. In 1034 on 
Malcolm’s death, King Duncan of Strathclyde succeeded to the 
kingdom of the Picts, Scots and the Angles of Lothian, to which 
he himself was able to add his own realm of the Britons of 
Strathclyde. Thus the kingdom of Alba had extended its territory 
south from the Forth — Clyde Antonine wall to a new line little 
different from the modern Anglo-Scottish border. 

From that time the core of Strathclyde, or Clydesdale as it came 
to be known in the Anglian tongue, became a province of the 
Scottish realm. 


Clydesdale 

Clydesdale is defined by the catchment of the river Clyde from 
source to just beyond the point at which it becomes tidal at what 
is now the great city of Glasgow. It coincides with the former 
county of Lanarkshire. . 

In 1118, David I, as Prince of Cumbria even before he became 
king of Scots, re-founded the Bishopric of Glasgow. He did this 
against papal instructions to accept York as the appropriate 
metropolitan and sent his former tutor Bishop John to Rome to 
argue and eventually to win, to the fury of York, the case for 
Glasgow’s independence as a ‘special daughter of the papal see’. 
In the new diocese of Glasgow, which covered a vast swathe of 
south west Scotland, the old kingdom of Strathclyde was in effect 
re-born in ecclesiastical form. 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century the diocese of 
Glasgow had been divided into the archdeaconry of Glasgow, old 
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Strathclyde proper, and the archdeaconry of Teviotdale, or what 
may be described as further Cumbria. The archdeaconry of 
Glasgow was further divided into seven deaneries of which 
Rutherglen and Lanark covered Clydesdale as it was then defined. 
A century later at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
Strathgryffe was disjoined from Clydesdale proper and formed 
into the barony and shire of Renfrew. 

The remaining province of Clydesdale henceforth corresponded 
with all of the deanery of Lanark and the western portion of the 
deanery of Rutherglen. 

As part of the royal patrimony, Clydesdale was never 
constituted as an earldom although extensive tracts of land in the 
province were given to families loyal to the king. 


The Lennox 

The earliest reference we have to the Lennox is in the second 
century in the form of Ptolemy’s reference to Lemannonios 
Kolpos or Loch Long which forms the western boundary of the 
Lennox. The root of the name is Welsh Llwyfain and Gaelic 
Leamhain, meaning elm water. From this we get the River (and 
Vale of) Leven that runs from the foot of Loch Lomond to 
Dumbarton. The province name Lennox comes from the same 
root. In Gaelic a Lennox man is Leamhnach. 

In early times the Lennox was under the control of the 
Damnonii, and in their descendents the Strathclyde Britons, whose 
capital was Alc/luth,. Lennox marches in the west with Argyll and 
from around the sixth century, possibly earlier, there was a close 
relationship between the Gaelic speaking Scots of Dalriada and 
the Welsh speaking Britons of Strathclyde, not least in the form of 
dynastic intermarriage. A poem by the twelfth century Gaelic bard 
Muireadhach Albanach O Dálaigh attributes the origins of the 
Lennox ruling house to Conall Corc, founder of the ruling dynasty 
of Munster one of the four great provinces of Ireland. In this poem 
Corc is described as coming to Alba where he married Leamhain, 
the daughter of King Feradach. Their grandson, Maine became the 
ancestor of the mormaers of the Lennox. Later with the 
introduction of feudalism in the twelfth century the Celtic title of 
mormaer was superseded by that of earl. 

Most of the old Lennox earls wielded great power during their 
turbulent lives and some challenged the authority of the king 
himself. Alun mac Muiredhaigh or Alwin became the first earl of 
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the Lennox late in the twelfth century. The second earl was Alun 
mac Alun, and his son Amhlaibh became the progenitor of the 
Dumbartonshire MacAulays whose lands were around Gareloch. 
Alexander II confirmed Malduin as third earl in 1238. Around this 
time Malduin granted land to a number of local clans: 
Colquhouns, MacAulays, Galbraiths, MacFarlanes and 
Buchanans. In those days the seat of the Lennox family was 
Balloch Castle on the eastern bank of the River Leven just at its 
point of egress from Loch Lomond. The Lennox was a deanery of 
the Glasgow diocese. 


Strathgryffe and the Barony of Renfrew 

Better known in modern times as Renfrewshire, the province of 
Strathgryffe lies to the south of the lower reaches of the river 
Clyde between Glasgow and Inverkip on the Firth of Clyde. The 
province is bounded to the south by the Bailiary of Cunningham. 
Strathgryffe together with Clydesdale formed the core of the old 
British kingdom of Strathclyde. The link with Clydesdale 
remained intact for some time after Strathclyde was incorporated 
within the Scottish realm. In the time of Malcolm IV, Strathgryffe 
is mentioned in a donation by Balduin de Bigres of the kirk of 
Inverkip to the monastery of Paisley. Strathgryffe appears as 
Strathgriua in 1153 (Gaelic Srath Griobh) 

The Lordship of Strathgryffe became part of the partimony of 
the Great Steward of Scotland who designated it as the Barony of 
Renfrew. After the accession of the Stewarts to the Scottish 
throne, King Robert III separated Strathgryffe — the Barony of 
Renfrew from Clydesdale, and erected it into a sheriffdom in its 
own right. This was confirmed at Perth as part of a charter dated 
1404 in which the king created a substantial principality that 
included King’s Kyle, Kyle Stewart, Bute, Arran the Cumbraes as 
well as Strathgryffe and other territories in favour of his son 
James. Strathgryffe falls within the deanery of Rutherglen. 


Cunningham 
Cunningham forms the northernmost of the three provinces of 
what became the sheriffdom or county of Ayr. The traditional 
boundary between Cunningham and Kyle to the south is the River 
Irvine. 

The origin of the name Cunningham has been a matter of debate 
among scholars. There is, however, reference in old Welsh 
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records to a British sub-dynasty, in the western parts of 
Strathclyde, known as the Kynwydyon. It may be that the name 
Cunninghame is the old Welsh Kynwyd with the Welsh suffix 
replaced by the later Anglian ending ingham. The Gaelic for 
Cunningham is Cuinneagan which fits closely with the old Welsh 
form, bearing in mind that the ‘d’ sound in Scots Gaelic is 
susceptible to change to ‘g’. 

In the twelfth century, the baronies of Cunningham and Largs 
were granted by David I to Hugh de Moreville a Norman. The de 
Morvilles as High Constables of Scotland were powerful 
magnates. Around 1150 Simon de Morville built Ardrossan Castle 
which is still extant as a picturesque ruin on the height from which 
Ardrossan gets its name (Gaelic Aird Rosain meaning height by 
the rocky promontory). 

Two or three decades later Richard de Morville founded a 
Tironensian Abbey at Kilwinning of which the ruined south 
transept remains. Richard also granted one James son of 
Lambinus a charter of the lands of Loudon. James’s descendent 
Archibald Crawford of Loudoun, who as Sheriff of Ayr was 
murdered by the English at a banquet. The deed was doubtless 
repaid for his sister married Sir Malcolm Wallace: their son was 
William Wallace, Scotland’s greatest patriot. 

A most extraordinary juxtaposition of dynasties was to occur 
between the Loudoun line and their neighbours immediately 
across the River Irvine in Kyle — the descendents of Walter Fitz 
Alan, High Stewards of Scotland. After the death of Robert 
Bruce’s son David, these hereditary stewards inherited the 
Scottish crown as the house of Stewart ~ ancestors of the current 
British royal line. But by a curious quirk of fate, the Loudoun line, 
through marriage has recently been shown to be the most direct 
legitimate descent from the English royal house of Plantagenet. 
Thus the current Earl of Loudoun who lives in the Australian 
outback may have a stronger claim on the English throne (but not 
the Scottish) than the current incumbent and former neighbour of 
his ancestors! 

The province of Cunningham was given further definition by 
the creation in the twelfth century of the Deanery of Cunningham 
which came within the diocese of and archdeaconry of Glasgow. 


Kyle 
Scotland’s national bard Robert Burns was born tn the Bailliary of 
Kyle (Gaelic Cuil). Burns was fulsome in his praise of Kyle and 
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its people but it seems that Kyle is also the setting of a much older 
lyrical heritage. The nursery rhyme Old King Cole has been taught 
to children for generations. The identity of this jovial monarch has 
been disputed but there is broad agreement that he was a king of 
Welsh speaking Britons. The claim that his realm lay in the south 
west of Scotland is supported by local tradition. As part of thai 
tradition it is believed that Cole, Coilus or Coel gave his name to 
his capital Coylton and to the territory between the rivers Irvine 
and Doon known as Kyle. There were in fact at least two northern 
British kings of that name whose time was separated by some two 
hundred years. 

The first is Coel Hen (Welsh Coel the Old) who lived around the 
turn of the fourth and fifth centuries and may have been the last of 
the Roman Duces Brittanniarum, at the time the Romans left for 
Italy, and thereafter the first king in northern Britain. In the 
ensuing centuries there were incursions and settlement into this 
Welsh speaking British land by Anglians and Gaels. The detail of 
that process is lost to us now but it seems that a phase of Anglian 
settlement from Northumbria may have developed for a time to be 
halted by a stronger influx of Gaelic speaking incomers who 
probably came in from Galloway and Argyll. The place-names of 
Kyle reflect these various linguistic influences very clearly. Troon 
for example is Welsh Trwyn meaning a nose or headland: 
Prestwick is Anglian meaning priest’s field and Dundonald is 
from Gaelic meaning Donald’s fort. More detailed scrutiny of the 
place-name evidence suggests that by the twelfth century, Welsh 
which had once been predominant in Kyle and its neighbouring 
provinces had been largely replaced by Gaelic. 

The feudalising policy of King David (1124-53) was to bring a 
new order to Kyle and to Scotland as a whole. David invited 
Walter FizAlan, a Breton knight, to settle in Scotland. David 
appointed Walter as his Steward (administrator) and granted him 
the northern part of Kyle and other holdings in Strathgryffe, Bute, 
Argyll and elsewhere. The crown retained the southern portion of 
Kyle and the two parts became known thereafter as Stewart Kyle 
and King’s Kyle respectively. Walter erected Dundonald Castle in 
Kyle on a commanding position on the site of an earlier 
fortification. This became his main residence and stronghold. 

The province of Kyle also took ecclesiastical form in the twelfth 
century with the confirmation of the Deanery of Kyle which came 
under the diocese of and archdeaconry of Glasgow. 
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Carrick 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries, Carrick (Gaelic Carraig) was 
closely associated with and possibly considered part of Galloway. 
it shared with Galloway a Gaelic speaking population and a Celtic 
wav of life. We know that Gilbert, the son of Fergus of Galloway 
riled Carrick in the twelfth century. It is not clear whether or not 
this rule fell under the overlordship of Galloway or was 
independent. Gilbert was followed as ruler of Carrick by his son 
Duncan. After a long and bitter conflict between the sons of 
Fergus, King David assigned Carrick to Donnchad mac 
Gillebrigta in the 1190s. Robert the Bruce was born on 11th April 
at Turnberry Castle. The capital of Carrick is Maybole. 

The Deanery of Carrick was created in the twelfth century and 
it came within the diocese of and archdeaconry of Glasgow. 


Tweeddale 

Tweeddale was coterminous with the County of Peebles. The 
deanery of Peebles came under the authority of the diocese of and 
archdeaconry of Glasgow. Peebles-shire/Tweeddale survived as a 
local government entity until 1995. 


Teviotdale 

This border province drained by the Teviot formed much of the 
county of Roxburgh. It also formed the deanery of Teviotdale, one 
of the deaneries that made up the archdeaconry of Teviotdale 
covering the whole southern part of the diocese of Glasgow. The 
other deaneries in Teviotdale were, from east to west, Esk, Annan, 
Nith and Desnes. 

Teviotdale included within its bounds the Lordship of 
Liddesdale as the name suggest is the vale of the Liddel Water, a 
river that runs south west into the Solway Firth. For several 
centuries previous to the union, this district was the residence of a 
set of lawless tribes who owned no allegiance to either Scotland 
or England, but supported themselves chiefly by predatory 
incursions upon both. The most noted of these lawless tribes were 
the Armstrongs and the Elliots, names long associated with 
reiving and feud. 


Ettrick Forest 
This sheriffdom, later designated as Selkirkshire occupies 
Ettrickdale and the valleys of the Yarrow and a short length of the 
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Tweed around Galashiels. Much of the area was formerly a royal 
hunting forest. The Ettrick Forest came within the archdeaconry 
of Teviotdale. 


Eskdale 

The Deanery of Esk or Eskdale was created in the twelfth century. 
Now Eskdale has a new standing on the religious world map. In 
1967 two Tibetan rinpoches (precious ones), who fled the Chinese 
occupation of Tibet, founded Samye Ling, meaning unimaginable 
place, the West’s first Tibetan Buddhist centre in Eskdalemuir. 
The Samye Ling temple, built to Tibetan specifications, was 
completed in 1988 and is the biggest Buddhist centre in Europe. 


Annandale 

Annandale formed part of the fifth century British (Welsh) 
kingdom of Rheged. Following Rheged’s collapse in the mid 
seventh century, the united Anglian kingdom of Northumbria was 
then able to exploit the power vacuum, such that Northumbrian 
overlordship and settlement of Annandale and other southern 
territories were accomplished by the end of the seventh century. 

No doubt a proportion of the population remained Welsh in 
speech and Celtic in habits but domination by a Northumbrian 
ruling class was to last for two centuries. In the ninth century, the 
Northumbrian hold on Annandale weakened at the same time as a 
shift southward of the centre of gravity of a re-invigorated 
Strathclyde. There is strong place-name and other evidence, that 
by the tenth century resurgent Strathclyde power, new settlement 
and restored British cultural authority extended over the 
watershed of the Clyde, down Annandale and into northern 
Cumberland. This cultural re-expansion is well illustrated by the 
purely Welsh name of Ystrad Annant recorded as that for 
Annandale as late as the twelfth century. 

After the Scottish kingdom had incorporated British Strathclyde 
and extended its sway southwards, Annandale was seen as a 
vulnerable border area between the newly expanded kingdom and 
the still autonomous Galloway. David I needed to secure his 
power there, and in return for military service, he granted the 
Lordship of Annandale with its castles at Annan and Lochmaben 
in 1124 to a Norman one Robert de Bruis. Robert Bruce, the son 
of the sixth Lord, pursued his claim to the Scottish throne. He was 
crowned King in 1306 and the patriot King ultimately re- 
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established Scottish independence after a long and hard fought 
campaign. 


Nithsdale 

Nithsdale as its name implies embraces much of the catchment of 
the River Nith and in so doing acts as a strategically important 
artery linking the western Borders and the Solway coast with 
Kyle, Cunningham and the Firth of Clyde. 

Ptolemy’s second century map indicates Novius FI in or 
adjacent to the territory of the Slegovae — our first reference to the 
River Nith and the people who inhabited its banks. It may well be 
that the Nith formed the boundary between the Se/govae and the 
Novantae to the west and may possibly have given the Novantae 
their name which comes from the Celtic root nov- meaning new or 
fresh, according to Prof. Watson, referring to the verdure of the 
riverside. The name Nithsdale evolved through Welsh Ystrad 
Newydd to Stra-nit recorded in 1124 (from Gaelic Srath Nit 
meaning broad valley of the Nith) and thence to the Anglian 
translation Nithsdale with which we are familiar today. 

In 1135 two native princes of Nithsdale, Ulgric and Dovenald 
are recorded as joining a joint army of Gallovidians under the 
command of Fergus King of Galloway and of Scots under the 
overall leadership of King David I to attack Northumbria. The 
opposing forces met at Cowton Moor where Northumbrian 
Archbishop Thurstan set up a pole hung with a silver pyx and the 
banners of Saints Peter, John and Wilfred. David’s army was 
defeated at what came to be known as the battle of the Standard 
and Ulgric and Dovenald were killed. The existence of these 
warlords with Gaelic names is a good illustration that in the 
twelfth century Nithsdale was still a freestanding lordship ruled by 
Gaelic speaking magnates. Their territories were closely 
associated with Galloway and embraced the strath of the Nith as 
well as Desnes Cro — a district that lay between the rivers Nith and 
Urr. This district was later to be transferred to Galloway proper. 

Less than a century later Nithsdale was under the feudal rule of 
one Sir John de Maccuswell who in about 1220 built a stronghold 
at Caerlaverock near the coast south of Dumfries just east of the 
mouth of the Nith. The original site was abandoned within fifty 
years and a new Caerlaverock Castle built by Sir Herbert de 
Maxwell, the third of Caerlaverock on a more suitable site nearby. 
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GALLOWAY 

Galloway is Scotland’s most south-westerly province. There 
exists a sense of the Highlands or of Ireland rather than the 
lowlands or the Borders. Tacitus in his account of the Roman 
campaign in north Britain describes how Agricola’s army entered 
what is now Galloway in AD 82 and how it set out to subdue the 
local Celtic tribe of Britons called the Novantae. 

The later Roman withdrawal was a mixed blessing for the 
Novantae as it left them open to attack from their neighbours. By 
the fifth century Picts from the north and Irish Gaels from the west 
launched repeated plundering raids and we know from place-name 
evidence that Irish settlement took place, in the western-most area 
known as the Rhinns, probably around that time. These warring 
Irish settlers, known as Scotti brought with them the Gaelic 
language that was to endure in Galloway until the eighteenth 
century. 

To meet external assault the Novantae joined forces with the 
Selgovae to the east and other British tribes in what is now 
Cumbria in England to create a powerful new entity of Rheged 
and as the old British language evolved into Welsh the territory of 
the Novantae became known as the province of Nouant. Then 
around 360 a boy was born who was to have a big impact the 
development of Scotland. He was Ninian, who established his 
evangelising church, which came to be known as Candida Casa or 
‘white house’ on account of its stone construction. 

By the mid fifth century effective military action and the spread 
of Christianity brought peace between Picts and the British 
Kingdoms. By the closing years of the fifth century British royal 
genealogies show Tutgual, son of the Strathclyde king Cinuit, as 
king of Nouant. Tutgual was followed as king by his son Dingat 
and his son Senyllt. But a growing threat to the kingdom of 
Rheged, and its sub-kingdom Nouant, was the incoming Anglians 
from the east who reached Nouant late in the sixth century. 

By the seventh century a now Christianised Anglian kingdom of 
Northumbria had established an elite to take control of Nouant and 
to rule over the native Celtic Welsh and Gaelic speaking 
population. Anglian control was further consolidated by their 
establishment around 730 AD of a bishopric on the site of St 
Ninian’s Candida Casa rendered by the Anglians as Hwitaern and 
so evolved the modern name Whithorn. In due course the diocese 
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of Whithorn came under the authority of the Archbishopric of 
York while Whithorn itself developed as a seat of learning and as 
a market town. 

Anglian hegemony was not unchallenged. In 841 Alpin, the 
father of Kenneth mac Alpin who was to unite the Kingdoms of 
the Picts and Scots four years later, raided western Galloway and 
laid it waste. Within a further half a century British Strathclyde 
was expanding southwards and making common cause with the 
native British (Welsh) population in the south west. Anglian 
power eventually succumbed in the tenth century with the 
appearance of sea-born part Norse, part Gaelic warriors who 
became known in Gaelic as Gall-Gaidhil or foreign (i.e. Norse) 
Gaels. In the wake of the Ga/l-Gaidhil came the incorporation of 
the south west into the Norwegian maritime sphere of influence 
that included Shetland, Orkney, the Hebrides, Cumbria, the Isle of 
Man, and key strategic ports in Ireland. The name Galloway is 
first recorded in the early twelfth century although it was no doubt 
coined earlier. The name itself may refer to the Gall-Gaidhil and 
from this the Gaelic name for the province Gall-Ghaidhealaibh 
meaning among the Gal/l-Gaidhil. In the Old Norse of the sagas 
this was rendered as Gaddgedlar. 

The origin of the Lordship of Galloway can be traced to the 
expulsion in 902 AD of the Norse from Dublin. Within a decade 
or so a number of these displaced Hiberno-Norse had settled in 
parts of the Galloway coast from where they imposed political 
control. The twelfth century Annals of Ulster names Suibne mac 
Cinaedh as ri Gall-Gaidhil (king of Galloway). This name 
combination well illustrates the mixed blood of the Gall-Gaidhil. 
Suibne is Norse Svein, while mac Cinaedh is Gaelic son of 
Kenneth. Recent archaeological dig at Whithorn confirms the 
existence of a Hiberno-Norse community comparable with that of 
Viking Dublin. Like the Anglians before them, however, it 
appears that the Norse impact was as overlords while the bulk of 
the population remained Celtic — both Welsh and Gaelic. It was 
not long before the effects of intermarriage of Norse warriors with 
mainly Gaelic speaking women brought about the demise of 
Norse speech and the ascendancy of Gaelic. 

Written records are absent until a letter from 1125 confirms the 
submission of one Gilla-Aldan of Candida Casa to Thrustan, 
Archbishop of York. Gilla-Aldan, with his Gaelic name remained 
Bishop of Whithorn until his death in 1152. Then Fergus, 
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progenitor of the Lords of Galloway emerges as a guest at the 
royal court of David I. Fergus styled himself Rex Galwitensium, 
King of the Gallovidians, that is to say independent of the Scottish 
or any other king. The pointed ecclesiastical adherence to York 
rather than to say Glasgow was undoubtedly designed to underline 
this independence. To consolidate his ecclesiastical credentials 
Fergus founded a new cathedral on the hill at Whithorn. 

While taking care to preserve his independence, Fergus and his 
Gallovidian army did engage in a joint campaign with David King 
of Scots against the Northumbrians in 1138. As Fergus aged, his 
sons Uchtred and Gilbert squabbled for their father’s patrimony. 
Sufficient accord seems to have been re-established to take 
advantage of the absence of the young Malcolm IV King of Scots 
absence in France by invading Desnes Cro a Scottish territory 
between the rivers Nith and Urr. On Malcolm’s return he was 
rebuked by six of his earls for leaving the kingdom undefended. In 
response Malcolm mounted a punitive expedition to Galloway. 
Fergus and his sons were crushed. In the ensuing peace terms 
Uchtred was given title to Desnes Cro and the land east of the 
river Cree (Gaelic Crioch meaning boundary) while Gilbert ruled 
the western districts and Carrick but both under the overlorship of 
the King of Scots. Fergus was allowed to retire to Holyrood 
Abbey where he died the following year and so ended the 
independent Kingdom of Galloway. 

Gilbert was a shrewd, duplicitous and ruthless traditionalist who 
ruled in the Celtic way. In 1174, during a period of Anglo-Scottish 
strife Gilbert’s son Malcolm captured Uchtred, put out his eyes 
and tongue and castrated him after which he died. Thereafter 
Gilbert ruled all Galloway until his own death in 1185. 

After Gilbert’s death the tables were turned. Uchtred’s son 
Roland was able to reclaim his father’s lands then to invade and 
take Gilbert’s territory in western Galloway. Roland was 
succeeded by his son Alan who reverted to the Gall-Gaidhil 
passion for sea-faring — a true Gallovidian who, while nominally 
under the overlordship of the kings of Scots, maintained a large 
degree of independence. Alan was possibly greatest of the native 
Lords of Galloway but he was also the last for he had no 
legitimate male heir. 

For over 300 years Galloway had been an autonomous state. On 
Alan’s death in 1234 his patrimony was divided among his three 
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daughters who had all married Anglo-Norman barons. When the 
eldest sister Christina died without issue, her share was divided 
between the remaining two — Elena and Dervorgilla. Of the two, 
Devorgilla, with her evocative Gaelic name, was to become a 
legend for her bounteous generosity and gentility. Dervorgilla had 
married John Balliol and bore four sons and four daughters to him. 
By the time of John’s death she had inherited fabulous wealth. 

Through her mother, Dervorgilla was descended from King 
David I. This became significant when Alexander III fell to his 
death in 1286. In the course of the disputed succession, and with 
Edward of England’s connivance, Dervorgilla’s son John Balliol 
became King of Scots, but not for long. By 1296 Edward had 
taken over Scotland and within a year rebellion broke out and so 
commenced the Wars of Independence. Robert Bruce, the winner 
of that long and bitter struggle secured Galloway in 1313. Bruce’s 
ultimate triumph led to the dispossession of those who had been 
loyal to Balliol and nowhere was this more so than in Galloway. 

For a time Galloway remained loyal to the Balliol cause. But it 
was in the end a lost cause. In 1369 Robert Bruce’s son David II 
King of Scots granted the lands between Nith and Cree to 
Archibald ‘the Grim’ Earl of Douglas. This was extended not long 
after to include the Wigtown and so several generations of (Black) 
Douglases became new Lords of Galloway. In 1455 James I 
forfeited and annexed the Galloway estates of the Black Douglas 
family to the Scottish Crown. From that point, Galloway ceased to 
exist as a political entity. | 

The Stewartry of Kircudbright and the Shire of Wigton, which 
between them covered the territory of the province of Galloway, 
were created in the sixteenth century. 


The Isles 

The Isles or Hebrides (Gaelic Na h-Eileanan) lie roughly parallel 
to the west coast of Scotland. They form an inner and outer 
archipelago of about a hundred more or less habitable islands and 
many more rocks, skerries and islets stretching some 250 miles 
from the southern tip of Islay to the Butt of Lewis in the north. 
Furth the main group lie remote outliers such as St Kilda and 
North Rona far out in the ocean. At times the Clyde islands of 
Arran, Bute and the Cumbraes, Rathlin off the Antrim coast of 
Ireland and the Isle of Man also came within the scope of the 
Kingdom of the Isles. 
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Archaeological evidence confirms the presence of Mesolithic 
settlers on the islands to the west of Scotland about 7,000 years 
ago. Clearly these supposedly primitive men and women were 
capable of constructing and navigating seaworthy craft. Seafaring 
has been a defining characteristic of this scattered island realm 
ever since. 

The earliest Historical reference to the Isles is found in ‘Natural 
History’ by Pliny the Elder published in 77 AD. Pliny mentions 
the thirty islands of Hebudes (the Inner Hebrides) and Dumna 
(probably Gaelic Dubh Monadh signifying either Lewis and 
Harris or the Outer Hebrides). Ptolemy’s map of less than a 
century later additionally mentions Scetis Ins (Skye) and Malaius 
Ins (Mull). 

Adamnan gives a graphic early description of a sea voyage to 
the Isles in his life of Columba. Following his banishment from 
Ireland, Columba set out in the spring of 563 in a currach (hide 
covered boat) to win souls. After pausing en route in Colonsay he 
landed on Iona where he consolidated his monastic community. 
From this island base Columba’s evangelising influence spread 
through the Isles. Columba was one of many Gaelic saints who 
navigated the seaways of the West Highlands and Islands to found 
their cells and churches throughout the length and breadth of the 
Isles and of Argyll with which the Isles have always had close 
links. 

Near the end of the eighth century the Vikings burst violently on 
the Hebridean scene. These ferocious freebooters and superb 
seamen pillaged Skye in 795 and Iona in the same year and Jona 
again in 802 and 806 when sixty eight of the monks were 
butchered. In due course Norse raiding was followed by Norse 
settlement and around 850, acording to the sagas, Ketil Flatnose 
conquered the Hebrides and “made peace and alliances with the 
leading men there”. 

These Norsemen called the Hebrides SuGreyjar or southern isles 
as distinct from the northern isles of Orkney and Shetland all of 
which were part of a string of Norse territories stretching from 
Norway to the Isle of Man and Dublin. To the Gaels the Hebrides 
became known as /nnse Gall or isles of the foreigners. For all that, 
the Norse penetration of Sucreyjar was never as intense as in 
Orkney and Shetland. There was rather integration and 
intermarriage between Norse and Gael such that the mid ninth 
century produced a group of mixed blood warriors. These 
renegades were the Gal/l-Gaidhil or foreign (i.e. Norse) Gaels. 
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The first recorded king of the Hebrides is one Godfrey who died 
at the hands of the men of Dàl Riada in 989. After a series of rulers 
from Orkney, Ireland and Man Godred Crovan arrived in the Isle 
of Man in 1079 and became the founder of the maritime kingdom 
of Man and the Isles. One of the early and enduring features of the 
kingdom was the establishment of Tynwald, the parliament of 
Suoreyjar which originally had 32 members. Sixteen represented 
the Isle of Man with sixteen from the Hebrides — four from each 
of the Lewis, Skye, Mull and Islay groups of islands. Tynwald still 
functions as the oldest continuous national parliament in the 
world, albeit today without its Hebridean representatives. Godred 
Crovan, or King Orry to the Manx, died in Islay in 1095, an event 
that led to internecine competition for the throne. 

In 1098 King Magnus Barelegs of Norway sailed west to 
impose his overlordship on the troubled Kingdom of Man and the 
Isles. In the course of this expedition, he struck a deal with Edgar 
King of Scots that gave Magnus ‘the islands off the west coast that 
could be circumnavigated by a ship with rudder set’. This is the 
point at which the territorial definition of the Isles was recognised. 
The Orkneyinga Saga describes how Magnus had his ship hauled 
across the narrow isthmus at Tarbert Loch Fyne, with himself at 
the helm, thereby claiming mainland Kintyre as part of his 
“island” possessions! 

After the death of Magnus in 1103, Norwegian influence began 
to wane. Godred’s sons re-established Manx rule but it was his 
granddaughter, Ragnhild, who around 1140 married Somerled 
MacGillebrigte King of Argyll, the progenitor of the later dynasty 
of the Lords of the Isles. Seafaring was undoubtedly the key to 
regional domination and Somerled’s skill was organising fleets 
and men to forge a new dynasty. In 1156 following a naval battle 
between Somerled and the Manx king the two magnates divided 
the kingdom of Man and the Isles between them but by 1158 the 
opportunist Somerled ruled Man as well. Somerled died in battle 
at Renfrew in 1164 and for a century thereafter the southern half 
of the Isles reverted to Manx rule while the northern half was 
squabbled over by his descendents. 

During this period, the Scottish kings also took an increasing 
interest in the Isles although of course they still then remained 
under the sovereignty of Norway. By 1250, however, Bute, Arran 
and the Cumbraes came under the control of the Kings of Scots; 
Bute in particular, possibly some twenty or more years earlier. 
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The Scottish interest in the whole patrimony of the Isles, however, 
was expressed both in terms of offers of cash to Norwegian kings, 
which were refused, and in military challenge. 

Hakon’s Saga describes how King Hakon Hakonson of Norway 
rose to the challenge by setting off from Bergen in July 1263. On 
the night of 30 September-! October, an autumn gale drove some 
Norwegian ships ashore at Largs and over the next three days a 
series of skirmishes between Scots and Norwegians ensued after 
which Hakon withdrew. By the end of October he was in Orkney 
where he fell ill and died that December. In the military sense, the 
‘Battle of Largs’ was indecisive. In terms of the future direction of 
the politics of both Scotland and the Isles, it was a major turning 
point. Peace terms were eventually concluded in the Treaty of 
Perth of 1266 between Alexander II] King of Scots and Magnus 
IV King of Norway. Magnus “granted, resigned and quit-claimed 
... for himself and his heirs forever, Man with the rest of the 
Sudreys and all other islands on the west and south of the great 
sea” in favour of Alexander. 

Of Somerled’s descendents, a grandson Donald Lord of Islay, 
founded Clan Donald which was ultimately to dominate the Isles 
and much of the West Highland mainland. Donald’s grandson 
Angus Og MacDonald supported the cause of Robert Bruce in the 
Wars of Independence whereas the MacDougalls, another kindred 
descended from Somerled, not only supported the Balliol faction 
but put up fierce resistance to Bruce. Once Bruce had secured the 
Scottish crown, most of the MacDougall lands were forfeit. From 
this point the MacDonald’s were ascendant. By 1336 John 
MacDonald, Angus Og’s son styled himself Dominus Insularum — 
Lord of the Isles. By the time of his death in 1387, as a result of 
propitious marriage, John, Lord of the Isles controlled the whole 
of the Hebrides from Islay to Lewis (except for Skye) and much 
of the Argyll mainland from Kintyre to Knoydart. Within another 
half century the territory of Clan Donald was to be extended 
further to include the Glens of Antrim in the north of Ireland and 
the Earldom of Ross with which came Skye. 

In 1387 the ancient Diocese of Sodor (SuCreyjar), which at that 
time came under the Norwegian See of Nidaros (Trondheim in 
Norway), was split into the Diocese of the Isles (Hebrides) and the 
Diocese of Man, today somewhat misleadingly called Sodor and 
Man, a fossilised reference to Norse times. The original cathedral 
of the new diocese of the Isles was located on an island on the 
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river Snizort in Skye where its remains may still be discerned. 
Administratively the Isles were made up of the sub groups of 
Lewis/Outer Hebrides, Skye, Mull, Islay and originally Bute. 

One of the administrative features of the far-flung Lordship of 
the Isles was the Council of the Isles, reminiscent of the Manx 
Tynwald, whereby four grades each of four men met, usually on 
the Council Isle, adjacent to the MacDonald caput on an adjacent 
island in Loch Finlaggan in Islay. The Council had legal and 
ceremonial functions and emerged also as the pinnacle of Gaelic 
musical, bardic and artistic expression. 

The quasi-independent Gaelic Clan Donald had become too 
mighty for the comfort of the Scottish crown. John, the fourth and 
last Lord of the Isles was forced by James III to forfeit his title. It 
was subsequently restored but finally taken over by the Scottish 
Crown in 1493. 

After the forfeiture of the Lordship, Individual branches of Clan 
Donald and other Chiefs carved out their individual interests in the 
Isles. The Statutes of [ona ordered the destruction of all birlinns or 
galleys which had been the means by which the Kingdom and 
Lordship of the Isles had been held together. Without them the 
Lordship could not be rebuilt and the old order broke down. 


The Northern Isles 
The Northern Isles of Orkney and Shetland made up the final 
territorial building block of the Scottish realm. 


Orkney 
Orkney is a historical and archaeological treasure that, as nowhere 
else, reveals to us all the ages of human settlement in what is now 
Scotland. The local dialect sounds almost Welsh in its lilt yet the 
vocabulary is clearly Scots. But there is something much older 
and deeper that lies behind the essence of what makes Orkney 
distinctive. 

The earliest written reference we have of Orkney is by Pyheas, 
a Greek from Massilia (Marseilles) in the fourth century BC who 
in his circumnavigation of Britain mentioned Orcas, by far the 
oldest recorded Scottish place-name, still an administrative unit, 
recognisable today by something like its original name. Orcades 
Ins, is also mentioned in Ptolemy’s second century map. 

The early medieval records indicate that when St. Columba 
visited the Pictish King Bridei (Brude) Mac Maelchon at 
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Inverness in 561, he persuaded Bridei to help protect his Christian 
missionaries, already in Orkney, from the Orkney sub-king. This 

contirms both early Christianisation and the fact that Orkney was 

at the time a Pictish province subsidiary to Bride: the Pictish high 

king. There is archaeological evidence for what was probably a | 
religious settlement on the Brough of Birsay dating, it is thought, | 
from the fifth century. 

The significance of the support of the Pictish kings for the 
church is demonstrated by evidence of generous endowments of 
productive land to ecclesiastical communities. Such political 
harmony as may have existed must have been challenged around 
682, because it 1s recorded that Orkney was devastated by the 
Pictish King Bridei Mac Bile. Peace and prosperity seems to have 
been restored to Pictish Orkney throughout most of the eighth 
century, as borne out by Orkney’s rich Pictish archaeological 
heritage. 

Pictish hegemony was broken irrevocably by the arrival in the 
late eighth century of Norse Vikings. At first wide ranging 
destructive raids sought booty and slaves. It was not long, 
however, before land, settlement and trade “west over sea” 
became the principle motivation for Viking activity. The fertile 
land of Orkney was especially attractive to the Vikings and, with 
its sheltered voes, became a major centre for Norse rule. At one 
lime it was believed that the Vikings wiped-out the native Celts 
but this was almost certainly not the case. DNA evidence suggests 
inter-marriage although lingutstic assimilation by the Norsemen 
was achieved. 

What they lacked in refined manners, the Norsemen made up 
for in vigour, courage and leadership qualities. From oral tradition 
handed down through generations by skalds, the Orkneyinga Saga 
was eventually written down by an unknown Icelander around 
1200. This medieval document vividly describes the dramatic, 
often bloody, sometimes pious, exploits of these Norse Orcadians 
and their Jarls or Earls covering a period of some 300 years. 

Thus around 874, Sigurd (the Mighty) became the first Earl of 
Orkney under the auspices of the Norwegian king. He conquered 
Caithness, and much of Argyll, Ross and Moray. Besides Orkney 
itself, the territory under the direct rule of the earidom included 
Shetland, Caithness and Sutherland, although these later two were 
disputed by the kings of Scots. The carldom’s influence, however, 
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stretched much further through the Hebrides and Isle of Man to 
Dublin and other centres in Ireland. Trading and diplomatic links 
with Norway itself and with the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland 
and for a brief time North America, meant that Orkney was at the 
centre of a far flung Atlantic commonwealth. One way the Norse 
leadership maintained control over its dominions was through 
opportunistic inter-marriage with the local aristocracy. 

A later earl, Sigurd the Stout was the last of the old style pagan 
Earls, because in his time, the Norwegian king, Olaf Tryggvason 
was baptised as a Christian. In 995, according to the Orkneyinga 
Saga, Olaf met Sigurd just as he was setting off on one of his 
Viking expeditions and said, “I want you and all your subjects to 
be baptised. If you refuse, I'll have you killed”. Sigurd and all 
Orkney thereafter adopted the Christian faith — nominally at least. 
Sigurd married the daughter of Malcolm King of Scots with whom 
he had four sons. Sigurd the Stout was killed fighting Brian Boru 
at the battle of Clontarf in Ireland in 1014. 

If the Christianity of successive earls was at best nominal, 
Magnus, son of the great Earl Thorfinn was altogether of a more 
pious disposition. He was martyred in 1117 and in his sainted 
honour; in 1137 his nephew Earl Rognvald commenced the 
construction of St Magnus Cathedral in Kirkwall, the island 
capital. This magnificent structure, the second largest in Norway 
when built, still functions as the Church of Scotland parish church. 
As with the Suéreyjar, the diocese of Orkney, including the 
archdeaconry of Sheltand, came under the See of Nideros 
(Trondheim) in Norway. 

Orkney continued as a Norwegian, then as a Danish possession 
for a further three centuries although increased Scottish influence 
was felt following the installation of Henry St. Clair (Sinclair) as 
earl and Prince of Orkney in 1379. While he owed allegiance to 
the King of Norway in terms of Orkney, he was a subject of the 
King of Scots as baron of Roslin. Perhaps the most remarkable 
achievement of this remarkable man was an expedition, following 
the old Viking route to North America, led by Henry Sinclair in 
1398 with his Venetian captain Antonia Zeno a century before 
Columbus. 

Incorporation within the Scottish realm came about in 1468 
with the betrothal of Princess Margaret of Norway to James III 
King of Scots. Her dowry was to be 60,000 florins of the Rhine 
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which King Christian of Denmark, who also held the Norwegian 
crown, was unable to pay. In lieu of cash he pledged Orkney to the 
King of Scots for 50,000 and subsequently threw in Shetland for 
the remaining 10,000. James had long coveted these northern isles 
and annexed them to the Scottish crown. By the 18th century the 
old Norn language in these isles had ceased to be spoken. 


Shetland 

“The Old Rock”, as its inhabitants affectionately know Shetland, 
is the northernmost archipelago of the British Isles. The place- 
names of Shetland are overwhelmingly Norse in origin. Long 
before the arrival of the Norsemen, Shetland was inhabited by a 
Celtic population who left their own distinctive mark, not least in 
the shape of the characteristic and uniquely Scottish Iron Age 
brochs. Of these the Broch of Mousa on the east side of the 
southern Shetland Mainland is the most perfectly preserved of all. 

The earliest definite historical reference we have to Shetland is 
by the Roman writer Pomponius Mela who recorded in 43 AD that 
the archipelago of Haemodae was made up of seven islands. A 
generation later Pliney the Elder again mentions the seven islands 
of Acmodae. Of course Shetland is composed of many more than 
seven islands but it is not unreasonable to consider the large 
islands of Mainland, Yell and Unst plus the prominent islands of 
Whalsay, Bressay, Fair Isle and Foula as forming the main islands 
of the group. Tacitus in his description of Agricola’s campaign, 
following his reference to Orcades, states that Thule was 
surveyed. This has often been taken as a reference to Shetland but 
there is confusion here because Thule is first mentioned about four 
centuries earlier by Pytheas, as being six days sailing northward 
from Britain and near the frozen sea, almost certainly meaning 
Iceland. 

For the next seven centuries, Shetland was very much a part of 
the Pictish realm. The Picts were able and intrepid seafarers and 
could muster a substantial naval force. This is clear from the early 
chronicles. Thus the sea voyage between Shetland and the British 
mainland or even Thule would have presented no great difficulty 
to them. 

As in other parts of Pictavia, a number of typical Pictish carved 
stones have been be found in Shetland, some indicate the adoption 
of Christianity. The historical records do not reveal to us when and 
under what circumstances these Vikings or Norsemen first set foot 
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on Shetland. There are only 161 miles between Shetland and the 
closest point in western Norway. It seems as likely that the first 
contact may have been made by a Pictish ship voyaging 
eastwards, perhaps driven off course by a westerly gale, as by 


Norsemen sailing west. In any event by around the end of the 


cighth century and possibly earlier Norse Vikings had established 
a presence in Shetland. From there and the neighbouring 
archipelago of Orkney they launched pillaging raids on the coasts 
of England and Scotland and other parts of Northern Europe. 

It was not long before raiding was supplemented by a massive 
movement of Norse settlers vest i havet, “west over sea’ to 
populate new colonies by stages in Shetland, Orkney, and lands 
further to the south. Of the former Norse territories that now come 
within Scotland, it was in Shetland that Pictish culture and 
language was the most completely replaced by a Norse one. This 
is not to say that the Pictish population was wholly exterminated. 
There may well have been genocide but the surviving Pictish 
population was probably assimilated within a few generations into 
the vigorous new Norse world. 

The Norsemen called their island territory Hjaltland, from 
which the modern name Shetland is derived. This name has long 
puzzled scholars as the ‘Hja/t? element has no plausible meaning 
in Old Norse. Might the origin of the name, therefore, be pre- 
Norse? The modern Gaelic name for Shetland is Sealtainn which 
has been assumed as merely a Gaelicisation of the word 
‘Shetland’. But the reverse may well be the case, with Hjaltland a 
Norse rendering of a much earlier Celtic name for the 
Archepeligo. The Gaelic word sealltainn in fact means ‘looking’ 
or ‘beholding’. A strange appellation for an island group perhaps, 
but not so far fetched if we examine the ancient classical forms, 
Haemodae and Acmodae. The modae element echoes Latin 
modus, ‘end’ or ‘limit’ or Gaelic meud, size or extent. The 
prefixes hae and ac seem to be meaningless in Latin but they have 
a most suggestive Celtic meaning. The irregular Gaelic verb for 
“see” is chi in the future tense and faic in the imperative. The ‘ch’ 
of chi is pronounced as in “loch”, and when an ‘fF (as in faic) 
mutates in Gaelic it becomes silent, thus we have respectively 
close approximations of hae and ac both conveying the concept of 
seeing. If Haemodae and Acmodae are Latinisations of Celtic 
originals, as seems possible, then we get the meaning ‘at the limit 
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or extent of sight’ — an accurate description of distant Shetland 
which can be discerned from the north isles of Orkney only on the 
very clearest of days. 

This new hypothesis merits further study but, if it has validity, 
it begs a further intriguing question regarding Sheltand’s Celtic 
origins. Was Brythonic, i.e. Welsh, the pre-Norse language of the 
Shetland Picts, or was it a variant of Gaelic? We know that Gaelic 
is the older language and modern scholarship suggests that the 
earlier Gaelic culture in the British Isles was gradually pushed 
northwards and westwards by newer waves of incoming tribes of 
Britons (see under Argyll). Thus Shetland may have remained 
Gaelic in speech from ancient times until overtaken by the Norse 
speaking Vikings. 

In 1469 Shetland as part of Princess Margaret’s dowry came 
within the realm of the King’s of Scots. In a way this may be 
regarded as a return to Shetland’s Pictish roots after a 600 year 
interlude of Viking usurpation. 


What Happened to the Provinces? 

The demise of the old provinces was an inevitable consequence of 
the feudalising policy of the Canmore dynasty and of the later 
centralising policy of the Stewarts. Pictish sub-kings evolved as 
mormaers and then as earls or lords subject to Royal authority. In 
the 12th century the earls were of Celtic stock but by the 13th 
century most of the earldoms were in Anglo Continental hands 
and the territorial integrity of the old noble holdings was 
increasingly diluted by the creation of smaller baronies for royal 
favourites. 

The diocese and deaneries created by the Canmores did reflect 
the geographical disposition of the old provinces but with 
reformation, that arrangement too was also overturned. 

The establishment of burghs, and shires based on burghs, 
created new structures, largely unrelated to the old, for the 
imposition of royal power and collection of revenues. These 
evolved into a system of local government that was to last into the 
twentieth century. Some counties did correspond with provinces 
but many did not and so from the Treaty and Acts of Union in 
1707 onwards, the old provincial structures faded from the public 
consciousness. 

But perhaps they have a future. 
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The Future 
It is the experience of recent generations that local authorities 
have changed in name, geographical extent and powers every 20 
years or so; a process that has diminished public affection and 
loyalty to their locale. On the other hand the old provinces have a 
two thousand year provenance. Their names have historic, 
romantic & poetic resonance in English and Gaelic. 

Why not reconstitute them, not as local government units, but as 
a permanent stable basis for defining territory in Scotland? 








RECLAMATION OF THE VALLAY STRAND, NORTH UIST 
— A VISION UNFULFILLED 


RopDY MACDONALD BSc (Ag) MSc (Mich) 
4 November, 2005 


Browsing through old diaries, I noted that I had flown to 
Benbecula en route to Balemore crofting township in North Uist 
on 14 November 1967 to supervise the beginning of an 
experimental planting of a bulb crop of tulips and daffodils on six 
acres sublet from a local crofter, Angie Maclean. I had arranged 
with Willie Shepherd to do the ploughing and subsequent 
cultivation in preparation for the planting of the bulbs. Willie was 
of agricultural stock from the County of Angus now living in 
Benbecula, and running a small dairy at Liniclate Mill. He owned 
an old Fordson Major tractor with hydraulic linkage and a deep 
furrow plough. He was waiting for me at the site. The rain was 
lashing down, as indeed it had been for some days, and were it not 
for the sandy nature of the land, it would have been waterlogged. 
It was apparently the wettest month in North Uist for many years. 
We persevered in the conditions but finally admitted defeat to try 
another day. We succeeded in undertaking all the cultivations in 
due course, but it delayed the planting of the bulbs which had lain 
in a damp shed and had begun to root. It was an inauspicious start 
to what we hoped would lead to a new industry in North Uist 
which, if successful, would solve the economic problems of the 
island for the foreseeable future, with employment opportunities 
for hundreds, both male and female. 

But let me start at the beginning of bulb growing ın the alkaline 
calcareous soils of the Hebrides. From 1952 until 1967, Dr Nisbet, 
horticultural advisor with the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College of Agriculture, had undertaken bulb growing trials in the 
islands of Islay, Tiree, Colonsay and Coll. This land was largely 
tenanted by crofters, proving beyond doubt that tulips, daffodils, 
crocuses and hyacinths could be successfully grown in these 
sandy soils where the climatic conditions were favourable, with 
the Gulf Stream ensuring winter warmth, cool springs, abundant 
rainfall and manageable wind velocities. The light quality was 
also favourable, described by WH Murray in his book ‘The 
Hebrides’ as follows — ‘The air is luminous, for the islands are low 
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set in the midst of a light reflecting sea; clouds pass over 
unobstructed by the hills and the Atlantic air has a cleanness 
hardly known to the mainland except on the mountain top’. This 
contrasted with the much colder climate of the traditional bulb 
growing areas in Lincolnshire, where severe frosts and frequent 
droughts were commonplace. 

In due course, a cooperative ‘Hebridean Bulb Growers’ was 
created with financial support from the Development 
Commission, the only source of public finance at the time. Its 
remit was to co-ordinate bulb growing and to improve marketing; 
and to bring a measure of discipline to bear among the forty 
members based on several islands; but with a total acreage only 
amounting to some sixteen acres. A manager was appointed to co- 
ordinate these targets, and there was some success at the outset. 
But over time, problems arose with controlling production due 
mainly to the scattered nature of the plots and the inexperience of 
the management committee. Much of the problem arose from lack 
of discipline among growers who regarded bulb growing as 
ancillary to their crofting activities. But bulb growing required a 
much higher level of management than, say, a crop of potatoes. 
The society frequently failed to meet delivery dates to wholesalers 
and erratic supplies resulted in stop-go sales. Some growers 
stopped growing without informing the society, making record 
keeping and statistics impossible to keep up-to-date. Weed control 
and soil-borne diseases proved a problem. Yet nurserymen in 
Lanarkshire frequently commented favourably on the quality of 
the bulbs delivered for forcing. Mr J Gilchrist, a well-known 
Clyde valley forcer of bulbs, commented: ‘1 will buy all my bulbs 
from the islands for the next ten years. The bulbs were very good 
for forcing, particularly tulip bulbs’. But then, perhaps rather 
ominously: ‘we did not have one bad bulb from Tiree at first.’ But 
marketing continued to be a problem, due to the distances between 
sites, small areas and the unavailability of central services for 
growing stock, fertilisers and weed control. A levy on growers 
along with development commission finance was never sufficient 
to cover the cooperatives’ expenses, and there was little or no 
profit to growers. 

By 1965, the Development Commission were no longer 
prepared to continue to finance the society for the reasons given. 
Hebridean bulb growers had proved that there was potential for 
bulb growing in the sandy soils and climate. But production 
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required a high level of management and good marketing which 
they had not achieved and the only alternative was for the 
cooperative to be wound up and all bulb-growing activities to 
cease. About this time, the Highlands and Islands Development 
Board had been set up with headquarters in Inverness and perhaps 
as a final attempt to rescue something from the work already done, 
Hebridean Bulb Growers applied to the Board for finance to 
continue its work. 

The Board considered the application in the normal way, but 
with knowledge of its failings over previous years, it is not 
surprising that the Board refused the necessary finance. 
Nevertheless, because of all the information now in its possession, 
the Board concluded there was potential for bulb production from 
these special soils in these peripheral areas, where it was difficult 
to attract traditional industries. However, a completely new 
strategy was essential, with management and marketing at its core. 

The Board thus set in motion an in-depth investigation of the 
potential for a bulbs industry geared to high-grade management 
and marketing. A young Cambridge graduate on the Board staff 
was assigned the task. Robin Dean was a born researcher although 
he knew nothing about soils or bulbs! His research took him to all 
the bulb growing areas in Britain and he spoke to managers, 
growers and experts from various institutions about every aspect 
of bulb production. His research showed that by 1953 there were 
some 6,000 acres under bulbs in England and Wales and 
particularly in Lincolnshire where many Dutch immigrants had 
settled around the Spalding area, there was also a relatively small 
acreage of bulbs grown in the Mearns and Angus areas of 
Scotland. The Clyde valley had an excellent reputation in bulb 
culture but at the secondary level in the forcing bulb trade under 
glass. Robin Dean produced a masterly report in May 1967 
entitled ‘Bulbs from the Western Isles’ — a feasibility study. He 
concluded that on the evidence available from his research, large- 
scale bulb production on the alkaline soils of the west coast 
islands could be commercially viable provided the business was 
under experienced management and marketing skills of high 
order, taking advantage of the inherent natural resources of soils 
and climate. The Board adopted the recommendations, sensing a 
good opportunity to solve the economic problems of what were by 
and large low income areas. Around this time, I took up an 
appointment as Head of a new Land Development Division. 
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The next objective was to find a company involved in growing 
and marketing bulbs to take up the challenge of bulb production in 
the Western Isles with financial support from the Board. Leading 
English and Scottish companies were approached, but the 
majority, for various reasons, declined to participate. One 
company, however, showed an interest. Hortico Ltd with 
headquarters in Spalding, Lincolnshire was a young, rapidly 
expanding production and marketing company, particularly in 
mail order business. After a number of meetings they showed 
increasing interest. The directors were young and could see the 
possibilities of expanding into Scotland as most of their own bulb 
production was on rented land. Their directors, along with Board 
staff, visited a number of islands where bulbs had been grown by 
Hebridean bulb growers. They also visited North Uist where no 
bulbs had been grown. They investigated the transport, labour and 
other aspects of growing and marketing. Samples of soil were 
taken away for analysis in Lincolnshire. They expressed a serious 


in North Uist as their preferred choice. But there was much 
preliminary work to be done. Hortico were particularly interested 
in the machair and inbye soils in the townships of Balemore, 
Kyles Paible, Knockline and Knockintorran where the sandy soils 
closely resembled much of the bulb growing areas of Holland with 
which they were acquainted. They made two requests; the first a 
rapid survey of selected sites by Dutch consultants knowledgeable 
in this field; and if the results were positive, an experimental area 
of 50 acres. The Board duly commissioned an initial survey by the 
recommended Dutch consultants, Grontmij N.V, who were 
subsequently to survey the Vallay Strand. The survey proved 


land acquisition for the initial experimental area, this would be 
restricted to six acres rising to some thirty acres over the 
subsequent years. The Crofters Commission had been kept 
informed and volunteered to negotiate the subletting of the land 
for the experimental areas. I had worked with the technical 
officials of the Crofters Commission before Joining the Board and 
this helped greatly in acquiring further sublets. Thus it was that I 
found myself back in the land of my birth in November 1967 to 
embark on what we all hoped would be a great adventure in the 
economic development of North Uist and further afield. 

It was then necessary to recruit a local manager with a thorough 
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knowledge of all aspects of cultivation. The man appointed was 
Duncan MacCuish from Balranald who had been recommended to 
me, and it was an inspired choice. Highly skilled in every aspect 
of crofting husbandry, he very quickly grasped the essentials of 
bulb growing and became an essential cog in the management of 
the experimental areas. We purchased the necessary machinery. It 
was late November before the first plantings were completed and 
they were ready for harvesting the following summer. There were 
problems with weeds, particularly couch grass (Agropyron 
repens) and drainage, as it was not possible to undertake the 
desirable drainage works due to the time scale. Despite these 
setbacks, Hortico were pleased with the quality and quantity of the 
bulbs harvested, these comparing well with samples of Dutch 
bulbs. This was encouraging news although without proper 
cleaning and grading facilities accurate yields were not possible to 
compute. But quality was important and Hortico had no difficulty 
in marketing them through their mail order business. The results 
of the first trial fully justified their continuing interest and with 
better soil preparation, the control of weeds, optimum manurial 
treatment and pest control they were satisfied yields would 
improve considerably on the results shown by Hebridean bulbs in 
the Dean report. 

As a first step in the second phase, it was necessary to realign 
the main arterial drain — draining the townships and through Kyles 
Paible to the sea. A detailed drainage map of the whole 
experimental area was prepared to maintain as stable a water table 
as possible, using plastic piping at close intervals in herring-bone 
fashion, with outlets to the main drain. By this time the director 
involved from Hortico was Mr Goemans who made frequent visits 
to the island to advise and supervise. He was a perfectionist and 
emphasised the absolute necessity for a weed-free medium on the 
areas to be planted. I recruited a young Skye man, Archie 
Robertson — incidentally a son of a former member of the society 
— Hume Robertson — to act as a liaison between the bulb fields and 
Inverness. 

But it was necessary even at this early date to look ahead to the 
future land needs for a bulb industry, if the experimental plantings 
proved a viable industry. The objective was to create, over a 
period of some ten years, a commercial bulb growing business, 
and requiring at least 1,500 acres of bulb growing land, plus the 
buildings and plant to accommodate such a large enterprise. In 
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theory, this amount of land was available within the townships 
concerned. There were 57 crofters with individual croít lands 
totalling some 988 acres; some 360 acres of croft machair 
apportionments and 240 acres of common machair in which all the 
crofters had a share. The common grazings extended to some 
4,887 acres. Some 600 acres of the individual lands that were most 
suitable for bulb growing were utilised for regular cropping by the 
crofters, cultivated in rotation with cereals, potatoes and turnips 
before returning to grass. The livestock at that time were 165 
breeding cows and some 1.100 sheep, the livestock dependent on 
winter keep produced from the inbye lands and machair. In effect 
the withdrawal of most of the area for a bulb business would spell 
the end of crofting in these townships. It would be possible to 
continue a restricted form of husbandry relying on importing 
fodder crops and compensating crofters willing to give up their 
land for the cost of imported feed and profits foregone. It would 
require the co-operation of a large number of crofters, and if there 
were dissenters, create serious management problems for the 
proposed development. There were a number of possible 
alternatives for land acquisition. Crofters could agree to sublet 
their inbye lands as a number had already done for a period of 
years subject to an appropriate rental to reflect their loss, and 
including the cost of alternative winter-feed costs. But this was 
not a solution as there were too many imponderables. If a crofter 
renounced his tenancy the sublease automatically ended. An 
obstructive tenant in the township could refuse to sublet as he was 
perfectly entitled to do and this could create physical problems for 
bulb production in blocks of land. If a number of crofters were of 
like mind, it would put the whole project at risk. 

This approach was thus dismissed. A second possibility was for 
the developers to purchase the land from the landlord — Lord 
Granville — but with tenants rights, the developers becoming the 
crofter landlord. The developers would then require applying to 
the Scottish Land Court to resume the land, as it was required, 
preferably by agreement on payment of the appropriate 
compensation assessed by the Court. This posed its own problems 
even if the landlord, Lord Granville, was prepared to sell. 
Resumption of croft land has to be for a reasonable purpose, 
having relation to the good of the croft, or of the estate or to the 
public interest. However, a reasonable purpose excludes the 
resumption of croft land for another agricultural purpose and it 
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could be plausibly argued that bulb production would fall into that 
category. That would be for the Land Court to decide. Where the 
purpose of resumption is likely to provide employment for 
crofters, as would be the case, it would be regarded as a 
reasonable purpose. This would perhaps be the most positive 
reason for resumption. But any crofter under threat of resumption 
would have the right to object and be heard by the Court. It was 
clearly fraught with problems. A third possibility would be the 
compulsory purchase by the Board under its own powers to 
acquire both the landlord’s and crofters’ rights on the normal 
compensation terms. The Board would then require to undertake 
the process of resumption, and it would be a long drawn out 
process. None of the alternatives seemed to point the way forward. 
At this time, also, the Crofters (Scotland) Act 1976, which gave 
crofters the right to share in the development value of land 
resumed, had not been passed. Had it been, it would have made 
negotiations along resumption lines easier. 

It was in the light of these institutional problems that other 
alternatives were being actively pursued. It was Bob Goemans on 
one of his visits who came up with what he considered the perfect 
solution. Accustomed to large-scale land reclamation from the 
Zuider Sea he saw the possibility of reclaiming the Vallay strand 
and creating at a stroke one of the largest single bulb fields in 
Europe. Here were some 1,500 acres of flat bulb land with 
enormous possibilities for undersoil irrigation and a stable water 
table. It was protected by Vallay island, and to a Dutchman 
accustomed to miles of dykes to exclude the sea from the Dutch 
polders, the closure of the gaps on either side of Vallay island 
presented few problems. He had also been concerned at the 
irregular surface of large stretches of machair where it would be 
difficult to control the water table. There would be no such 
problems in the Vallay strand. 

In the meantime, active discussions were taking place at Board 
headquarters on the future administration of the programme. 
While the Board was financing the experimental plots, it was 
proposed to create a Holding Company with Hortico Ltd 
responsible for growing and marketing, with working capital 
provided by way of loans repayable over a period and secured on 
the growing crops. The Board would continue during the 
experimental period acquiring the land and necessary buildings 
and equipment for grading and so on. These facilities would be 
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subsequently acquired by the holding company. In the midst of 
these discussions the proposal to reclaim the Vallay strand was 
raised as a serious attempt to overcome the institutional problems 
of large-scale land acquisition from the crofters. It was a major 
departure from the original concept, but in the light of these other 
problems the Board agreed that this could be the solution to 
acquire this large area with vacant possession; and with all the 
advantages of drainage, sub-irrigation and so on. The first step 
was to commission our Dutch engineering consultants to 
undertake a major survey of the Vallay strand and to determine its 
feasibility for bulb growing. They were also required to cost the 
undertaking as the Board could not, at its own hand, finance such 
an undertaking without the sanction of the Scottish Office and the 
Treasury. 

The Board was also aware that a major proposal of this nature 
required a public relations exercise to test public opinion, and 
particularly local opinion on the possible disappearance of the 
Vallay strand as locals over the centuries had known it, to be 
replaced by a sea of flowers. Not everyone would be in favour of 
this dramatic change even if it meant prosperity for the island. The 
two persons most closely involved were Lord Granville, who 
lived in close proximity to the western exit to the strand, and 
Roddie Macaulay of Balelone farm who also owned Vallay island. 
I can recall inviting Roddie and his wife to dinner in Lochmaddy 
Hotel along with Professor Grieve when we explained the outlines 
of the proposal. He did not demur if it meant the economic 
rejuvenation of his beloved island. Indeed, it would be to his 
advantage as the final scheme included a road to Vallay island 
across the west dam. Lord Granville was equally supportive, 
although it could affect his fishing 1n the lochs with access to the 
strand. The crofters of Malaclete were also supportive. The only 
dissenter was the absentee owner of an attractive house 
overlooking the strand, perhaps for understandable reasons; but as 
the scheme seemed to gain popular assent, the dissent became 
muted. Discussions were also required with the various agencies 
involved in foreshores. Curiously, some 40 years later, [ am not 
aware of any discussions with conservation or environmental 
interests. 

When we considered that all the necessary official clearances 
and public relations exercises had been completed, we instructed 
our Dutch consultants to proceed with the engineering and 
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hydrology survey of the strand. The work was undertaken during 
the summer of 1968. It was a glorious summer of sunshine, so 
much so that Grontmij christened the area “Costa del Sollas’. 
There were thus no delays due to weather and their report; 
‘Reclamation Vallay Strand’ (Technical feasibility, preliminary 
design and cost estimates) was delivered to the Board in 
November 1968. 

It was a detailed, thorough survey, conducted by soil surveyors, 
a soil scientist, a dam construction specialist and civil engineer, a 
topographical surveyor and a hydrologist. The main engineering 
works were the damming of the two outlets to the sea on the east 
and west side of Vallay island. The report covered every aspect of 
dam construction, the availability of building materials to be used 
in the construction, tidal movements from the available data, wind 
velocities from information proved by the meteorological office 
and so on. Over 300 borings were taken to determine sand 
conditions, and further machine borings into the subsoil; several 
cross sectional profiles of possible dam alignments were surveyed 
in order to determine the best location for the two dams. A series 
of maps were prepared including soil maps showing the depth and 
coarseness of the sand, granular composition and physical 
properties. 

A survey of the catchment area of water flowing into the strand 
was undertaken to calculate the amount of fresh water entering the 
strand. All this fresh water would be impounded in a reservoir on 
the south side of the strand extending to some 400 acres; the water 
to be fed by gravity to the bulb fields for subsurface irrigation of 
the crops. A topographical and contour map was prepared, and a 
design map of the location of the irrigation and drainage system 
throughout the growing area. Also included in the design map was 
a road system for access to every block of growing area, and an 
area for all the buildings required by the project, including 
temperature control and hot water treatment building. Finally a 
contour levelling survey was carried out to ensure that all the 
growing blocks were at the same elevation. This was important for 
both the irrigation and drainage systems. 

The physical works proposed following this in-depth survey 
seemed to hold few problems for the team accustomed to 
operating in much larger and more demanding schemes of 
reclamation in Holland. The first task would be to construct the 
dams on the east and west sides of the island to exclude the sea, 
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and before any further operations could take place. The east dam 
would be substantially longer than the west dam. The dams would 
be sand core filled structures revetted with rock of which there 
was an abundant supply in the locality. The sand infill would be 
excavated on the inward side of the east dam site for both dams; 
and the excavated area amounting to some seventy acres used as a 
reservoir for surplus drainage water and any wave spillage in 
severe storm conditions. A pumping station would be built into 
the base of the east dam as a safeguard against inundation or 
disaster situation. 

The next step in the reclamation process following the 
successful closure of the dams was the construction of the storage 
reservoir to contain the water from the catchment area of Ben 
Risary and Aulasary. In practice, the building of this dam wall 
would no doubt be commenced during the later phases of the dam 
construction. On completion, and as the reservoir filled up, the 
water level would be maintained at all times high enough to 
permit water to be discharged by gravity into the drainage and 
irrigation system. For bulb growing, only slight fluctuations of the 
water table are admissible with water levels maintained at 0.6 
meters below 0.0. (Ordanance Datum). Excess water from the 
reservoir would be released by gravity through a sluice in the west 
dam; or stored in the storage reservoir contiguous to the east dam. 

When all this engineering work had been completed over a 
period of some two years, the preparation of the strand for bulb 
production could begin; the first phase in the process would be 
soil levelling. In areas within the same irrigation zone differences 
in surface elevation are restricted to 0.05 metres, although a 
limited slope downward from the drainage canal can be permitted. 
The tolerances are, however, very restrictive. The construction of 
drainage canals, drainage ditches and subsurface drains can 
commence immediately following soil levelling, and this work 
can proceed in most weather conditions. Following completion, 
the desalination of the bulb growing areas can commence. 
Approximately 500mm (20 inches) of percolation water is 
necessary over the whole area for desalination. The rainfall 
statistics obtained from the meteorology office showed an annual 
excess of 28.75 inches, and the lowest annual excess 20 inches. 
Thus this annual rainfall was more than adequate to effect 
desalination after one year, after which the land could be taken 
into cultivation. However, it was assumed that some saline 
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groundwater from the subsoil strata could occur in future years 
making it necessary, if there was any evidence of this, to flush the 
drainage ditches with fresh water at the end of a drainage period 
before the sand is irrigated. As the sand dries out following 
desalination it would be desirable to sow the whole area with a 
short term grass seed mixture, and appropriate dressings of 
nitrogen phosphorus and potash applied to commence the process 
of nutrient provision for the growing crops. The grass would then 
be ploughed in to enhance the organic matter. A system of 
windbreaks would be devised, including coppice and artificial 
means of controlling wind velocity. These artificial terelene 
windbreaks were being used successfully in the machair land 
experimental blocks. Building works would also commence at this 
time on the area set aside for the purpose. All this work would 
provide large-scale local employment. Overall, the time scale 
estimated for all those operations was four years, and the first crop 
of bulbs would be planted in the autumn of 1974. The estimated 
cost of the whole project to this point of planting was given as 
£1.4 million. In anticipation of the project going ahead, the Board 
arranged, at Grontmij’s request, to install two wave recorders in 
the strand to measure wave heights in all conditions, and also two 
ananometers to record wind velocity. 

The next phase was dependent on the success of the machair 
land experiment and here work on the next two phases was 
proceeding apace, with clearing the ground of both annual and 
perennial weeds a priority. By the time the second block was 
harvested, the land was in pristine condition and the yields 
improved on the first block. It was essential to have proper storage 
facilities for the substantial quantities amounting to tons of bulbs 
requiring storage, and the harvested bulbs requiring cleaning, 
riddling and sizing. A hot water treatment for daffodil bulbs was 
also essential. It so happened that the former spinning mill at Loch 
Eport, within a few miles of Balemore, had stopped operating and 
was on the market. The owners were prepared for a quick sale and 
on a short visit to Bradford to meet the owners and some haggling 
over price, we agreed to exchange missives. Adaptation for our 
purposes was begun immediately and Hortico provided the 
grading, riddling and cleaning machines. We were able to employ 
local youngsters, delighted to make some pocket money to 
undertake the necessary work. 

At this time, also, there was much behind-the-scenes activity 
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going on between the Board Principals, in particular Mr Prophet 
Smith, the board member responsible for the project, and senior 
officials. The directors of Hortico were kept in touch as the Board 
recognised the importance of maintaining a momentum, conscious 
that the business ethos of a dynamic company like Hortico, where 
instant decisions are the norm, sat uneasily with the ponderous 
machinery of a public body, itself relying on decisions from other 
public bodies up the line, and ultimately the Treasury. The Board 
could not sanction at their own hand the cost of the reclamation 
scheme. Authorisation had to be sought from the Secretary of 
State who, in turn, would no doubt require Treasury sanction. 

In time honoured fashion, a detailed submission was prepared 
for the whole programme, and a financial plan with detailed 
costings for a joint HIDB/Hortico business, with Hortico the 
management and marketing arm of the operating company and 
with HIDB holding a major equity stake. At this time, also, HIDB 
had no powers to take equity and it was necessary to seek a 
parliamentary bill for this purpose. A cost/benefit analysis and 
economic audit was prepared, both studies inhibited to some 
extent by unknown factors such as the benefits accruing from 
tourism, where thousands visit the bulb fields of Holland every 
year. The benefits to transport infrastructure were also impossible 
to estimate, although one of the major attractions for preferring 
North Uist rather than other islands, was the existing transport 
links with the mainland. Nevertheless, the financial analysis based 
on potential yields provided by Hortico showed a very profitable 
long-term investment for the state as well as for Hortico, in bulb 
growing alone. 

The analysis also showed a much shorter time-scale for 
repayment of government loans taken up for the reclamation 
costs, than the Dutch government allowed for its many polder 
projects in the Zuider sea in admittedly much harsher conditions 
than would be experienced in the Valley strand. The study also 
indicated that because of the greater efficiency of sub surface 
irrigation in the strand over the varying quality, and unevenness, 
of the machair land, it would prove more cost efficient over the 
years. Hortico estimated that a 25 per cent increase in yields over 
traditional systems could be expected in the strand. In the 
meantime, Hortico agreed to take four young men for training in 
all aspects of bulb production to their headquarters in Spalding in 
what was hoped would be a continuing training programme. 
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The submission to the Secretary of State seeking his consent to 
the project was finalised, but always on the understanding that in 
the view of either party, the experimental results were 
inconclusive, or for any other reason, parties would have the right 
to withdraw. It was on this understanding that the submission was 
passed to the Scottish Office. Quite reasonably, the Secretary of 
State had to satisfy himself on the viability of such a major project 
requiring major injections of public money initially. In time- 
honoured fashion, he set up a technical committee of officials 
knowledgeable in bulb production and horticulture generally. It 
included his own Scottish Office Chief Horticulture Advisor. It 
also included economic experts to investigate the financial aspects 
of the project. The committee visited North Uist to see the 
experimental plots, by now rising to some 30 acres. A sea of 
flowers, much admired by the people of North Uist and beyond. 
They inspected samples from the previous years’ crop. They were 
generous with first impressions but subsequently found fault in a 
number of technical areas. Contrary to the advice of our 
professional growers Hortico, the committee considered that even 
the best growing varieties were hardly up to the standard expected 
in the traditional growing areas. They were critical of the levels of 
fertiliser usage, exceeding in their view the normal requirements 
in bulb growing areas of Lincolnshire. They identified some trace 
element deficiencies. It was well known to us in this regard that 
trace elements, particularly manganese, were a well recognised 
phenomenon in alkaline soils of this nature with a high pH (the pH 
scale measures acidity and alkalinity of soils; the pH scale runs 
from 0 to 14; from 7 down there is increasing acidity and from 7 
up, increasing alkalinity). Machair soils have a pH upwards of 7.5 
and this level of alkalinity reduces the availability of certain 
elements required by plants in small quantities. In agricultural 
crops, a deficiency of manganese in these alkaline soils gives rise 
to a condition know as “grayspot” leading to reduced yields, and 
indeed it is the practice to grow a variety of oats more immune to 
this condition. It was true that certain bulb varieties showed 
symptoms of a similar deficiency but it can be readily cured by 
spraying with a salt of manganese at an early stage of growth, It is 
not regarded as a serious problem, and the Board had sought 
advice from the MacAulay Institute of Soil Research. 

In relation to the Vallay strand and its proposed reclamation, 
they opined that the growing medium was inferior to the machair 
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land. They recommended that the Board carry out tank 
experiments with Vallay sand to establish the claim by Hortico 
and our Dutch consultants that a 25 per cent increase in yield 
could be expected from a properly irrigated and drained Vallay 
strand. This was again in direct contradiction to our advice, as 
they were clearly sceptical of the claim. They concluded that on 
the evidence available from the experimental plots, and 
observations on the reclamation project, a successful bulb 
growing business could not be guaranteed. Some of these 
criticisms were easy to address, but clearly others were not easily 
countered. We relied heavily on practical advice from experienced 
bulb growers and experts from Holland well accustomed to 
growing bulbs from land reclaimed from the sea; and the 
advantages of subsoil irrigation and precise drainage. Our Dutch 
consultants offered facilities for visiting such areas in Holland, but 
the Technical Committee preferred to rely on tank experiments. 
This itself would set the programme back by at least two years. 
Naturally the advice given by the Board’s advisors on enhanced 
yields from a reclaimed Vallay strand greatly improved the 
economic argument in any cost benefit analysis, so far as profit 
margins were concerned. If these claims could not be 
substantiated, the economic returns would be less attractive. 

This was a setback, but the Board sought to complete its 
experimental work on the machair land, and the final block had 
been planted. The final summer of the programme attracted many 
visitors including a Royal visitor — Princess Alexandra and her 
husband Angus Ogilvie. They were duly impressed. Senior 
officers of the Board were given the opportunity to respond to the 
criticisms of the Technical Committee and there were renewed 
discussions with the Principals of Hortico. They were deeply 
unhappy with the Technical officers’ report. No doubt they felt 
their own professional integrity as experienced bulb growers, both 
in Holland and in England, was being questioned. They had 
shown faith in the project from the start. Mr Goemans in 
particular, but other directors as well, had spent a great deal of 
time on the project. They were businessmen seeking to expand 
and they had apparently allowed other business possibilities pass 
them by in anticipation of a flourishing bulb industry in North 
Uist. They apparently had a toehold in France, which was on hold 
pending decisions in North Uist. They were clearly in a dilemma. 
Time was of the essence in a competitive business like bulb 
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growing and no doubt the prospect of a further two years delay 
with no guarantee of success at the end of it, weighed heavily on 
their minds. Perhaps not all of the directors were as enthusiastic as 
the two Principal ones who supported the Board’s vision from the 
start. The ponderous involvement of Government sat 
uncomfortably with their business ethos, however loyal they may 
have felt towards the Highlands and Islands Development Board. 

Perhaps it was thus no great surprise to the Board when Hortico 
informed them that they had entered into negotiations with a 
company who wished to acquire their assets, no doubt seeing them 
as a young progressive business with good profit prospects. The 
company was ‘Harris and Sheldon’, a large company involved in 
a variety of businesses and seeking diversification. The company 
was not involved in horticulture. It was however hoped that the 
questions raised by the Secretary of State’s Technical Committee 
could be overcome and that the reclamation scheme would still go 
ahead. Discussions were held with the company, but clearly there 
were too many imponderables for a progressive profit-orientated 
company to encompass. No doubt Hortico had come to the same 
conclusion and advised accordingly. 

The vision of a bulb growing enterprise with Hortico as 
managers and exercising their marketing expertise was in tatters. 


the experimental bulb plots, by this time around 30 acres in extent, 
in which they had invested so much money and time. They were 
more than satisfied with the quality of the bulbs, which would be 
sold through their mail order business. There were many loose 
ends to be tied up, including disposal of the former mill at Loch 
Eport. An attempt was even made to interest another bulb business 
in Lincolnshire who had shown a marginal interest, but 
negotiations broke down. The curtain had finally come down on a 
project that had promised so much. The land was returned to the 
crofters, the subleases terminated. It was the best-drained, best 
fertilised, weed-free area in the whole of the Hebrides. 

None of the crofters who had sublet land showed any interest in 
continuing to grow bulbs as an ancillary crop to their crofting 
interests, although the land was in prime condition for doing so, 
and no doubt the Board would have supported them financially. 
This was disappointing and I believe there is still scope for active 
crofters to diversify into bulb production, if they were prepared to 
put the necessary inputs into production, and crucially, into 
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marketing. Perhaps it was regarded as too big a step to take from 
traditional crofting, geared primarily to livestock production 
rather than crops. 


ia 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
UIST BULB PROJECT 
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DO NOT PICK FLOWERS 





Author on a tour of inspection of the Bulb Fields 


Some 40 years later, the tide still ebbs and flows through the 
channels of Vallay island, and the surrounding crofters continue to 
look out across the silvery strand as their forebears had done down 
the generations. It could have been very different if the strand had 
converted to a minipolder and a sea of flowers. We shall never 
know if the conversion would have achieved the vision of the 
economic salvation of North Uist, and further afield. It was, 
indeed, a vision unfulfilled. 
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Islanders ad visitors. 


a 


Schoolchildren removing flower heads to encourage 
bulb growth. Supervised by Duncan MacCuish, 
Project Manager. 


| 


A fine crop of Daffodils (Narcissus). 
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Tulips ready for removal of blooms to encourage bulb 
size and weight. 





Above and Below: 
General view over the Bulbfields on Croft land at Balemore. 
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SA CHOILLE GHRUAMAICH: CEIST CUIDEACHD, 
CAINNT IS CEILIDH 


IAIN S. MAC A’ PHEARSAIN 
Oilthigh Ulaidh 


2nd December, 2005 


A’ Choille Ghruamach, le Jain MacIlleathain, Bàrd Thighearna 
Cholla/Am Bàrd Macllleathain, Caolas, Tiriodh/ Gleann a’ 
Bhàird, Alba Nuadh: 1820an. 


Moladh Uibhist, le Ailean Mac a’ Phì, Loch a’ Chàrnain, Uibhist 
a Deas: 1880an. 


'S Fhada Leam An Oidhche Gheamhraidh, le Murchadh 
MacPhàrlain, Mealabost, Leòdhas (is airson ùine air prèiridh 
Chanada): 1920an. 


Airson gach fear dhe na h-òrain, no dhe na dain’, a tha seo shuas 
gu h-àrd, chanainnsa gu bheil loidhnichean samhlachail rim 
faotainn annta uile: loidhnichean a tha soirbh iomradh a thoirt orra 
is deiseil gus an cuirear gu feum iad ann a bhith a’ deasbad mu 
cheist nam fuadaichean is nan imrichean à Gaidhealtachd na h- 
Alba a-null gu ruige Canada bho thoiseach na 19mh linne gun 
chiad trian dhen 20mh linn. 

Airson A’ Choille Ghruamach ’s e an toiseach-tóiseachaidh gun 
tròcair is gun dol-às aig neach-labhairt an dàin a’ chiad rud a 
bhuileas a-staigh oirnn le neart bàrdail, soilleir is fuar : 


Gu bheil mi m ònrachd sa choille ghruamaich 
Mo smaointinn luaineach, cha tog mi fonn 


Ann am Moladh Uibhist gheibhear an ionnsaigh ainmeil air 
luchd-trusaidh nan eilthireach is iad sin a’ rùsgadh coitheanalan is 
coimhearsnachdan nan Eileanan Siar sa chairteal mu dheireadh 
dhen 19mh linn an tòir air Gaidheil a bhiodh deònach a dhol a-null 
gu taobh an iar-thuath Chanada: 


Molaidh iad dhuinn Manitoba 
Dùthaich fhuar gun ghual gun mhòine 


Agus faisg air deireadh an òrain ’S Fhada Leam An Oidhche 
Gheamhraidh ’s e a tha fa-near dhuinn ach suidheachadh 
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pearsanta a’ bhaird lan cianalais is buileach air aineoil a-muigh air 
an dùthaich uir-sa: 


Ach cait a-nis a-nochd an téid mi? 

Chan eil cèilidh air a’ phréiridh 

Airson gach fear dhiubh seo, tha guthan nan seinneadairean a 
bhios gan gabhail gu tric cha mhor a’ bristeadh le faireachaidhean 
diombach no géilltinneach mar gum biodh e gu leòr direach a 
bhith a’ cantail nam faclan di-mholaidh a tha seo gus an toireadh 
iad seachad dealbh slan, coileanta air cúisean thall an sin air 
grunnd an aineoil. 

Le bhith a’ taghadh nan tri Oran-imrich a tha seo bho thràth san 
19mh linn gu am na Bochdainn Moire sna 1930an, òrain air a 
bheilear fios is fèill, is iad fhathast chun an latha an diugh air an 
gabhail aig caochladh chèilidhean is chuirmean-ciùil, ’s e a tha fa- 
near dhomh ach a bhith a’ sealltainn mar a théid Canada, mar 
cheann-teagaisg, a chleachdadh annta. Ann am faclan eile, ’s e an 
rud a tha ann an Canada anns na h-orain-sa (òrain, feumar a ràdh, 
a tha nas trice air an gabhail air an taobh sear dhen Chuan Siar) 
ach aite samhlachail, deasbadach is na Gaidheil a tha a’ fuireach 
ann nan coimhearsnachd chianail, lag is air a mealladh: glacte, 
mar a thuirt lain Crichton Mac a’ Ghobhainn, ann an ‘unbroken, 
anachronistic dream of home’. 

Mar sin dheth, tha gach dan-oranach a tha seo a’ dol gu math 
leis an iomhaigh chumanta dhen eilthireachd Ghaidhealach a- 
mach a Chanada mar chuairt fhada tro ghleann sgail a’ bhais lan 
chraobhan faileasach: fior sgapadh sluaigh, no diaspora. Mar a 
bh’ aig aon bhard gun urram uaireigin sna 1920an an déidh dha 
Alberta a ruigsinn: 


Nuair a rainig sinn Red Deer 
Sgap iad sinn an ear ’s an iar’ 


Tha fiù ’s cleachdah an fhacail diaspora, facal lan breitheanais is 
luachan a-mach a léirsgapadh nan Iùdhach sa Bhìoball, a’ cur ri 
laigse is fulangas an smuain-ud far a bheilear a’ coimhead air 
luchd nan imrichean seo mar daoine sgapte, gun roghainn, le 
cumhachdan do-sheachanta na h-Eachdraidh. Anns na tri orain 
againn, chan eilear a’ ceasnachadh aon uair an fhulangais, an 
sgapadh-sluaigh seo a tha gu h-abhaisteach air a thoirt gu buil le 
luchd-buairidh bhon taobh a-muigh. Gu dearbha, ’s ann a tha gach 
fear dhiubh a’ cur gu mor ris an iomhaigh a tha seo de chradh is 
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de cheusadh samhach far a bheil fiù ’s am bard as fhileanta as an 
t-seann dùthaich, am Bàrd Macllleathain, làn àmhghair is e fhèin 
(no neach-labhairt an dàin aige) am beachd gun do chaill e a chuid 
Gàidhlig ‘seach mar a b’ abhaist [dha] / An uair a bha [e] san 
dùthaich thall’. Chithear e an seo a’ cur an cèill cuideachd nach 
eil e comasach òran a dhèanamh san t-suidheachadh ùr aige (ged 
a thèid an t-òran-sa air adhart airson grunn rannan fhathast) leis 
cho trom-inntinneach ’s a tha e ann: 


Cha dèan mi oran air chur air dòigh ann 
Nuair ni mi toiseachadh bidh mi trom 


Ach, nuair a thèid againn air a dhol seachad air na Trì Òrain 
Mhòra a tha seo gu ruige farsaingeachd òrain Ghàidhlig Chanada, 
(an dà chuid òrain-imrich is òrain-tuinidh às an dara, às an treas 
agus às a’ cheathramh ginealach), gheibhear eiseimpleirean thar- 
chunntais a tha a’ dol calg-dhìreach an aghaidh na h-iomhaigh seo 
de sapadh-sluaigh fulangach. An àite sin, gheibhear teagsaichean 
a tha a’ cur a’ phrosbaig air na codhunaidhean tuigseach, tùrail a 
rinneadh le bhith a’ dèanamh imrich a-mach à suidheachadh air 
grunnd na h-Alba a bha a’ sìor dhol am miosad. Fiù ’s le bhith a’ 
meòmhrachadh air an abairt a chleachdadh gu h-àrd, dèanamh 
imrich, chithear gur e rud a nì daoine gu spreigeach seach rud a 
dh’fhuilingeas daoine gu socair séimh ma tha e idir an comas aca 
an t-atharrachadh mòr a tha seo a dhèanamh: rud a bha mòran 
Ghaidheal aig amannan diofraichte an dà chuid deiseil is 
comasach a dhèanamh. 

Mar a thug Micheal MacUalraig fa-near ann an Lochaber No 
More: A Critical Examination of Highland Emigration 
Mythology, an dèidh comas a dhèanamh eadar an t-òran gearain le 
Iain Sealgair (MacDhòmhnaill), a rinn am bàrd seo goirid an 
dèidh dha Ceap Breatainn a ruigsinn sna 1830an, agus an t-òran 
mar fhreagairt dha a rinn a cho-ogha fhèin Ailean an Ridse 
(MacDhòmhnaill), cha bu chòir dhuinn a bhith a’ sùileachadh 
gum bi an ‘narrative of Highland migration...uniform’ (p.269): gu 
seachd àraidh le bhith a’ cur an coimeas ri chèile dà bheachd cho 
fada an aghaidh a chèile is iad sin air an cur an cèill le dithis a 
bhuineas do shuidheachadh sòisealta cho buileach co-ionnan ri 
chèile. 

Le bhith a’ coimhead air a’ chaochladh bheachdan aig an dithis 
cho-ogha a tha seo is iad a’ cur aghaidh air feumalachdan na 
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beatha úire ann an Ceap Breatainn, faodar Iain Sealgair a chur gu 
furasta ann an cuideachd nan Tri Oran Mora: 


'S e tighinn a thàmh don dite-s as ur 

a dh'fhàg mo shùilean dall; 

Nuair sheol mi in iar, a’ triall bhom thir 
A righ gur mi bha n call 


A chaochladh air sin, dh’ fhaodamaid Ailean an Ridse agus am 
bàrd Micheal Mòr Dòmhnallach (fear a thàinig a-mach a 
dh’ Eilean a’ Phrionnsa’ air bòrd an Alexander ann an 1772 ann an 
cuideachd Iain Dhòmhnallaich Ghleannaladail, no ‘Fear a’ 
Ghlinne’, ’s a dh’fhag an t-eilean ud airson a dhol a-mach a 
dh’aona-ghnothach a Cheap Breatainn a shireadh fearann gun 
mhal no cùmhnant-seilbh na chois, rud nach d’ fhuair e ann an 
Eilean a’ Phrionnsa) a chur san aon bhuidhinn thoisich de champa 
eile. Agus gu dearbha, ’s e campa no taobh ris an gabhadh am 
Bàrd Macllleathain fhèin gu toileach is gu smaoineachail an dèidh 
dha beagan a bharrachd bhliadhnaichean a chur seachad ann an 
Alba Nuaidh. 

'S e campa a tha a’ coileanadh miann lain Chrichton Mhic a’ 
Ghobhainn airson agus gun gabhadh daoine on taobh a-muigh ris 
na h-eileanaich aige fhèin mar dhaoine dha-rìribh ann an àite dha- 
riribh, (‘real people in a real place’), ann am farsgaingeachd am 
beatha làitheil le bhith a’ sgrùdadh taobh eile na deasbaid is na h- 
imriche thar cuain a chuireas a h-uile neach air aineoil. B’ ann air 
an aineoil a bhitheadh iad, ach le cothroman ùra man coinneimh 
agus às aonais làmhachas-làidir an uachdarain aca. Ann am 
briathran Ailein an Ridse: 





Searbh do ghlòir leam cainnt do bheoil 
Oir bha mi eolach thall 

An Albainn fhuar ge fada bhuam i 
Suarach leam an call 

B’ e fath a’ ghruaim an caradh cruaidh 
Bh’ air truaghain bhochd a bh’ ann 


Anns an dearbh dhóigh nach eil na dh’fhiosraicheas luchd- 
imrich aona-chruthach is aon-fhillte, leis an uabhas de 
dh’fhactaran an sas anns a’ chodhunadh aca, eadar factaran 
putaidh is factaran tarraing, ’s ann a tha aithrisean seinnte nan 
imrichean seo a cheart cho eadar-dhealaichte is 1omadh-fhillte. 
Feumar, mar thoradh air an sin, gach tachartas bardail, gach dan- 
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òranach, a sgrùdadh na àm is na àite sònraichte fhèin, an dà chuid 
thall air Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba agus bhos ann am mòr-roinnean 
Chanada. 

Cha leigear a leas an còrr a dhèanamh ach sùil a thoirt gu h- 
aithghearrach air na h-eadar-dhealachaidhean bunaiteach eadar an 
dà sheòrsa imrich a leanas: air an dara làimh, imrich Ghaidheal 
Caitligeach, circa 1775 le teachd-an-tìr reusanta math aca is iad a’ 
fàgail na Gaidhealtachd an dèidh Chùil Lodair còrr is dà fhichead 
bliadhna mus tàinig Achd an t-Saorachaidh Chaitligich a-staigh 
agus a’ dèanamh air beatha ùir ann an Eilean Eòin/Eilean a’ 
Phrionnsa, colonaidh a’ Chrùin air a thoirt air falbh bho na 
Fraingich goirid ron sin is fhathast le beartas na talmhainn ri 
fhaotainn ann; agus air an laimh eile, imrich muinntir nan 
Eileanan Siar an dèidh a’ Chiad Chogaidh, an dèidh dol-fodha an 
lolaire agus an dèidh am creachadh an fhearainn agus iad seo a’ 
cur aghaidh air beatha ùir air prèiridh Chanada na bu lugha na 
seachd bliadhna mus do thoisich a’ Bhochdainn Mhor agus na 
Tritheadan Salach na dhéidh. Mar a thuirt aon Ghaidheal a rinn an 
imrich seo ann an 1923 is e a’ coimhead air ais air Alberta sna 
1930an: “Cha robh ann ach a’ bhochdainn mhòr, mhór ’s gu leòr 
mhór dhith.”* 

Ach, bho iomadaidheachd bheachdan gu cianalas aon-fhillte. ’S 
e an rud a bhuaileas a-staigh air duine ann an ‘A’ Choille 
Ghruamach’ agus ann an ‘’S fhada leam an oidhche gheamhraidh’ 
an dóigh san cuir an da bhard iad fhéin (no an luchd-labhairt aca) 
an sas le seasamh aonaranach, feineil agus as aonais fiù ’s a’ 
chothruim cuideachd is fearas-chuideachd an aona seòrsa a bhith 
aca. Mar a tha aig a’ Bhàrd Macllleathain air: ‘Gun duine còmh’ 
rium a ni rium cainnt’; no ann am briathran iomraiteach 
MhicPhàrlain: ‘Chan eil cèilidh air a’ phrèiridh’. 

Faodar ma-dh’fhaoidte cianalas is ionndrainn a’ Bhàird 
Mhiclileathain airson cuideigin leis na h-aon chomasan cànain, an 
aon chainnt fhileanta, a thuigsinn an tùs gnothaich mar thoradh air 
an àite agus air an inbhe a bha aige ann an Alba is e na bhàrd 
dùthchasach do thighearna Gaidhealach, (Tighearna Cholla). Ach 
gus an gearan aige a ghabhail buileach air a’ chiad sealladh, gun 
an tuilleadh cnuasachaidh, feumar a dhol an aghaidh gach bad 
fianais a tha a’ leigeil fhaicinn, air a’ chaochladh, gun robh 
coimhearsnachd làidir, lionmhor de luchd-labhairt na Gàidhlig air 
costa a tuath Alba Nuaidh, ri taobh Caolas Northumberland, air 
feadh na 19mh linne: fianais a gheibhear fiù ’s na chuid òran 
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fhéin, mar eisimpleir ‘Am Bal Gaidhealach’, far an toirear 
iomradh air cuirm Ghaidhealach ann am Merigomish ann an 1826: 


Nuair a thèid an fhidheall na tàmh 
Bheir iad treis air cainnt nam bard 


Ach “s dòcha gur ann mar thoradh air, agus air sàilleabh, an diofair 
a thaobh meudachd an dà àite a chluinnear bàird mar am Bàrd 
Macllleathain cho tric a’ caoidh gainnead cuideachd, cainnt is 
chèilidhean. Mar a thuirt ogha a’ Bhàird Mhicilleathain, an 
sgoilear Gàidhlig cliùiteach Alasdair MacIlleathain Mac na 
Ceàrdaich is e a’ sgrìobhadh eachdraidh-beatha ghoirid a sheanar: 
‘In Caolas (Tiriodh) there were scores of neighbours quite near 
him; but in Baile-Chnoic (Alba Nuadh), his nearest neighbour, 
Kenneth Cameron, a native of Lochbroom, lived a distance of 
more than two miles from him’. 

A thaobh briathran MhicPhàrlain gur e àite fuar gun chèilidh a 
bha anns a’ phrèiridh, tionndaidhidh mi thuige sin an-ceartuair. 
Airson an-dràsta, cha dèan mi ach iomradh a thoirt air duanag le 
Maighstir Iain, (an t-Athair Urramach Iain MacMhaolain à 
Barraighh bho thùs), a rinneadh sna 1920an ann an Alberta gus a 
dhol an aghaidh a° bheachd chumanta far am faicear an t-àite mar 
fharsaingeachd mhòr, fhalamh, lom: 


Thainig Eoin agus lapag a Everts, 

S ann orra bha an t-acras, a ghraidh; 

Nuair a dh ith iad am biadh a bh’ aig Seonaidh, 
S gun deach iad a choimhead air cach. 


An seo, sa cheathramh bheag aig Maighstir Iain, thèid prèiridh 
mhòr lom MhicPhàrlain a thionndadh na àite nas fhaisge a thaobh 
a mheudachd is nas pearsanta a thaobh a nàdair. Gu h-àraidh, am 
falach air chùl an fhacail ‘càch’ air an deach an dithis seo a 
choimhead an dèidh dhaibh a bhith a’ cèilidh air ‘Seonaidh’, tha 
àireamh de Ghaidheil nach tig an-àird idir san loidhne ainmeil aig 
MacPhàrlain. 

Ann am ‘Moladh Uibhist’ agus °S fhada leam an oidhche 
gheamhraidh’, tha cruth-talmhainn fhèin an àite a’ faighinn a 
chàinidh agus e gann de mhuir air a’ phèiridh: ‘Cha chluinn mi 
tonn ri tighinn gu tràigh ann’, (MacPhàrlain), no gann de 
chonnadh dùthchasach nas fhaide dhan ear: ‘...Manitoba / 
Dùthaich fhuar gun ghual ’s gun mhòine’ (Mac a’ Phi). Ach bha 
is tha beartas nàdarra de chonnadh faisg air làimh an seo, (mòr- 
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roinn Mhanitoba) leis na coilltean mora tuath air an àite- 
tuinneachaidh a bha seo. Tha e mar gum biodh faireachadh 
dubhach de gheilleadh an aghaidh nadair a’ tighinn a-staigh sna 
dain-oranach-sa air sàilleabh an rud nach toir an t-àite seachad, Cs 
nach sùilear a thoirt seachad). 

Bhon t-sealladh is bhon t-seasamh seo far a bheil cruth- 
talmhainn an àite-sa air a chur an cèill mar rud buileach 
coimheach làn iomhaighean buadhmhor de dh’aonaranachas do- 
innse, bu mhath leam sùil a thoirt air dà chuspair sònraichte a thig 
an-àird uair is uair. °S e dha-rìribh tropes a tha annta air sàilleabh 
's gu bheil an da chuspair-sa a’ toirt dhuinn raon samhlachail cho 
math ri raon litireil . Aig an aon àm, bheir mi iomradh air an dòigh 
san tèid an aon dà chuspair a chur gu feum ann am farsaingeachd 
òrain Ghàidhlig Chanada gus an caochladh seallaidh is bheachdan 
a thoirt seachad air an aon seòrsa àite. 

An toiseach, fuachd a’ gheamhraidh; agus an uair sin, na 
craobhan dùmhail. 

Tha am fuachd mar chuspair is mar trope a’ samhlachadh is a’ 
riochdachadh cruadail: an dà chuid cruadal a’ chuirp agus cruadal 
na h-inntinne. Tha e cuideachd a’ samhlachadh is a’ riochdachadh 
atharrachadh bunaiteach sna comharran cultarach a b’ àbhaist a 
bhith fa chomhair a’ bhàird: mar eisimpleir, atharrachadh a thaobh 
aodaich no atharrachadh a thaobh connaidh. Agus chan fhada gus 
an tig MacIlleathain chun an fhuachd seo, fuachd a tha an- 
còmhnaidh nas motha na direach fuachd litireil a’ gheamhraidh: 


Nuair thig an geamhradh is am na dùbhlachd, 
Bidh sneachda dlùthadh ri cùl nan geug 

Gu domhain dùmhail dol thar na glùine 

S ge math an triùbhsair cha dean i feum... 


Mur bi mi eolach airson mo chòmhdaich 
Gum faigh mi reòta mo shròn s mo bheul 


Aon uair eile ma-tà, chan e a-mhàin gu bheil a bheul, a chainnt, 
reòthte le faireachadh gur gann a’ chuideachd, (cuideachd 
fhreagarrach gus loinn a chur air a’ chànan, thathar a’ tuigsinn), 
ach cuideachd gu bheil e/i reòthte leis an dearbh aimsir a bhuineas 
dhan àite seo: an ‘nàdar’ a tha a’ dol ‘an aghaidh nàdair’ mar a tha 
aige fhèin air sa chiad rann. 

Ann an àite eile, ‘Seann Albainn agus Albainn Ùr, tha 
Macllleathain a’ deasbad mar ‘Am Bard’ leis a’ Chòirneal Sim 
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Friseal, (‘An Coirneal’ san dan), an dearbh neach-trusaidh 
eilthireach a thug a-mach a dh’Alba Nuaidh e. Anns an deasbad 
fhada a tha seo, tha “Am Bard’ ag aideachadh beag air bheag gu 
bheil na h-uimhir chothroman rim faotainn ann an ‘Albainn Uir’ 
is e a’ cur roimhe gun an t-àite a chàineadh tuilleadh dha na 
Gaidheil. Ach, mus ruig e an tionnadh-inntinne seo, tha e a’ 
gearan a-rithist mun gheamhradh: 


Ciamar a dh'fhaodas mi a moladh (an tir seo) 
'S gun mi toilichte ann am inntinn 

Bhon a thig toiseach na dùbhlachd 

Bidh a’ chùis na h-adhbhar claoidh dhomh 
Ag èirigh sna maidnean reòta 

Gum bi crith air m’ fheoil is air m’ fhiaclan 


An seo, chithear fiù ’s na fiaclan aige air chrith is gun iad idir 
comasach iad fhèin a chur an òrdugh, no smachd fhaighinn orra, 
gun luaidh air òran a chur an òrdugh, no smachd cruthachail 
fhaighinn air a leithid a rud ri òran idir. 

Anns an dealbh dhrùidhteach a ni MacPhàrlain dhen phrèiridh, 
tha aona loidhne ann le cumhachd lom, air ath-aithris tri tursan an 
dèidh a’ chiad turais, a dh’ fhòghnas gus neach-èisteachd sam bith 
fhàgail fuar chun an smior: 


'S fhada leam an oidhche gheamhraidh, 
'S fhada s fhada ’s fhada leam i 


Leis an teannachadh a thaobh àireamh fhaclan san loidhne-sa, le 
faid’ na h-oidhche geamhraidh aig cridhe an rud, cha mhòr nach 
smaoinichear air òran Bhruce Springsteen far nach eil bòstalachd 
no meud-mhòralachd fhaireachaidhean idir ann. Agus, a 
bharrachd air a bhith na chleachdadh gnàthsach sna h-òrain 
imrich, far a bheilear a’ cur cuideam air aon neach air aineoil, a 
dh’ aindeoin sin bha taghadh aig MacPhàrlain eadar *’°’s fhada leam 
1 agus ‘’s fhada leinn 1’, ach gu cudthromach thagh e is dh’fhan e 
leis a’ chiad phearsa shingilte. Mar sin dheth, ’s e cianalas aon 
duine leis fhèin ’s air chall air farsgaingeachd talmhainn nach 
aithne dha a bhuileas a-staigh oirnn gu cùmhachdach. 

Mu dheireadh, anns an òran a rinneadh leis an Deasach Ailean 
Mac a’ Phi, is e a’ toirt seachad aithris air mar a tha cùisean thall 
air a’ ghrunnd ann am Manitòba, bheirear iomradh gu geur air 
chan ann a-mhàin fuachd bunaiteach an àite, (‘dùthaich fhuar”), 
ach cuideachd faid” a’ gheamhraidh ’s a dhroch aimsir air nach tig 
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ach piseach gu math beag feadh samhraidh ‘goirid’ is foghair 
‘sitheil’: 

Cha leig mi a leas a bhith ga innse, 

Nuair a thig sibh s ann a chi sibh 

Samhradh goirid, foghar sitheil, 

Geamhradh fada na droch shide 


Mar neach-naidheachd an latha an-diugh, tha Mac a’ Phi a’ cur 
a’ chuideim air fianais bheò, an rud a chunnacas ’s a chithear leis 
an luchd-imrich, gus aithris fhèin a neartachadh, (ged a 
thoisicheas e an rann le bhith a’ cur na h-aithris-sa an suarachas an 
taca ris an dearbhadh a gheibh an luchd-imrich nuair a ‘thig’ iad 
is nuair a ‘chi’ iad dhaibh fhéin an droch shide air a bheil e a-mach 
an seo). Agus, eu-coltach ris a’ gheamhradh is an fhuachd a 
gheibhear ann an obair MhicIlleathain, far an gabh iad fhaicinn is 
a chleachdadh mar samhlaidhean de chruadal na h-inntinne is 
tosdachd chruthachail a’ bhaird, an seo chan eil e coltach gu bheil 
dad a bharrachd fa-near dha Mac a’ Phi ach an dealbh as luime a 
thoirt seachad: gu simplidh, dealbh lom de gheamhradh fada fuar. 

Gu math eadar-dhealaichte bho na dealbhan shuas gu h-àrd 
dhen gheamrhadh Chanadianach, chi sinn a-nise mar a théid an 
seusan seo a thoirt beo is a chleachdadh ann an oran ainmeil (cha 
mhor coltach ri laoidh naiseanta Cheap Breatainn) a rinneadh leis 
a’ bhàrd Dómhnall Alasdair MacDhòmhnaill, (“Dan Ailig’ mar a 
chainte ris), Gaidheal canadianach a bhuineadh dhan treas 
ginealach an dèidh a’ chiad imrich. San òran a tha seo, tha an 
geamhradh air a chur an ceill mar am nuair a tha an obair 
choitcheann seachad is an ceol a’ sior dhol am meud: 


Anns a’ gheamhradh, am an fhuachd, 

Am nam bainnsean, am nan luadh; 
Chluinnte gillean air clèith-luaidh, 

'S gruagaich len guth cruaidh gan leanail. 


Agus nas anmoiche air an aon fheasgar: 


Nuair bhiodh am facadh ullamh, rèidh, 
Chuirt’ an fhidheall sin air ghleus; 
Dhannsamaid air ùrlar rèidh, 

Gur e ‘Cabar Fèidh’ bu mhath leinn. 


Chan e gu bheil MacDhòmhnaill a’ dol às àicheadh gu bheil an 
geamhradh fuar, (“am an fhuachd’), ach direach gu bheil e a’ cur 
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a’ phrosbaig air gnothaichean eile: na tachartasan sòisealta a thig 
am barr aon uair ’s gu bheil obair thrang an t-samhraidh seachad. 
Cuideachd, a thaobh ire-chanain an orain, tha e ri chomharrachadh 
mar a théid an gniomhair ‘cur’ a chleachdadh san tráth chumhach 
dhen ghuth fhulangach: ‘chuirte’; rud nach eil idir dona airson 
cuideigin a thoisich an t-oran le bhith a radh, ‘Ged a tha mo 
Ghàidhlig gann...” Gu follaiseach, an dèidh tri ghinealachan thall 
(no bhos) ann an Canada nan geamhraidhean fada fuar, cha deach 
cainnt MhicDhomhnaill a reothadh suas idir. 

No, nas fhaide a-mach dhan iar ann am Manitoba ro dheireadh 
na 19mh linne, gheibh sinn sealladh eile air fuachd a’ 
gheamhraidh ann an dàn gun urram a chaidh a chur a-staigh gu 
Mac-Talla mar fhreagairt air dàn eile. Ann an ‘Teist Dhomhnaill 
air Manitòba’ (a’ chiad dhàn dhe na dhà dhiubh) tha an geamhradh 
ri fhaicinn mar a chunnacas e mar-thà shuas ann an dain 
MhicIlleathain, MhicPhàrlain is Mhic a’ Phi. Bruidhnear air 
‘reothadh cho cruaidh ri stallaidh’ a tha ‘corr is dà throigh dheug 
san talamh” is nach tig ‘as an talamh” gu bràth. ‘Fanaidh 1 ri d’ 
bheò ann’, tha fear Dòmhnall Calum a’ cantail is e a’ freagairt 
ceist Dhómhnaill air cuin a db’ fhalbhas an deigh. Nas fhaide air 
adhart san “teist” a tha seo, thathar a’ faicinn is a’ faireachadh 
‘liath-reothadh air a’ phlaide’ agus ‘bùrn agus leann, meug no 
bainne” a tha ‘mar ghlainneachan reòthte? air madainn 
geamhraidh. 

Ann am ‘Freagradh do Dhòmhnall Diombach’, an fhreagairt a 
chaidh a chur a-staigh gu Mac-Talla an t-seachdain na dhèidh, (is 
a chaidh a dhèanamh cha mhòr aig an aon àm ri ‘Moladh 
Uibhist’), tha am bàrd a’ dol gu dubh an aghaidh an tuairsgeil a 
thug Dòmhnall ‘Diombach’ seachad dhen àite is de fhuachd oilteil 
a’ gheamhraidh leis na loidhnaichean a leanas: 


Ged tha an geamhradh reòta, fuar, 
Cha chuir siud oirnn geilt no gruaim; 
Aimsir shoilleir, thioram, chruaidh, 
Cur dreach an gruaidh ar n-òigridh. 


Agus: 


Thèid sinn gu clachan is gu fèill, 
Air ar còmhdach ann am bein; 

S cha bhi domail dhuinn no beud, 
Ged shèideadh a’ ghaoth reòta. 
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Aimsir shoilleir, thioram geamhraidh: smaoinicheamaid air a’ 
ghearan a dh’fhaodadh Gaidheal Chanada a thogail an aghaidh 
side bhog fhliuch a’ gheamhraidh a gheibhear gu tric air 
Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba nan tigeadh air a dhol air ais a 
dh’ fhuireach ann an tir a shinnsearan. 

Mu dheireadh thall, fagaidh sinn luimead a’ gheamhraidh is 
cuiridh sinn aghaidh air na craobhan arda, dumhail. Mar a bheirte 
‘Tir nan Craobh’ air Canada, ’s e an fhirinn a bha ann ’s a tha ann, 
co-dhiu airson mor-roinnean taobh sear na duthcha. Agus mar sin, 
bheir e iomradh soilleir slan air cha mhor a’ ghaoir no an 
gairiseachadh a chuireadh air a’ chiad luchd-imrich as na h-Innse 
Ghall nuair a chuir iad fhèin cas air an tir chraobhaich a bha seo. 

Ann an ‘A’ Choille Ghruamach’, cluinnidh sinn le ciad loidhne 
an dain beachd a’ bhaird, no beachd neach-labhairt a’ bhaird, air 
na craobhan a tha mun cuairt air: aite a tha ‘an aghaidh nadair’ na 
fhaclan fhéin. Ann an aite eile bheir e ‘coille ghabhaidh’ air na 
craobhan-sa a dh’fheumas a bhith air an spionadh a-mach as an 
talamh bhom freumaichean gus an cuirear sios a fhreumhaichean 
fhéin is freumhaichean a chuid chloinne na dheidh: 


Mun dean mi aiteach s mun tog mi barr ann 
'S a’ choille ghàbhaidh chur as a bonn 

Le neart mo ghairdein, gum bi mi saraichte 
Is treis air fàilinn mum fas a’ chlann 


Agus ’s e rud a tha anns a’ choille ‘ghàbhaidh’ a tha seo ach 
cumhachd nàdarra a tha fiu 's comasach air na speuran fhéin a 
dhubhadh as dha: 


Nuair thig sibh innte gur beag a chi sibh 
Ach coille dhireach toirt dhibh nan speur 


Call a-rithist mar sin dheth: chan e a-mhàin call a’ chànain, call 
nan comasan cruthachail is call na cuideachd, ach call nan dearbh 
speuran a tha os a chionn. 

Gus da phios fhianais a-mach a dain-oranach Eilean a’ 
Phrionnsa a chur far comhair a-nise ach am faic sinn taobh eile 
nan craobhan, bheir sinn súil an toiseach air ‘Imrich nan 
Eileanach’ le Calum Ban MacMhannain a thainig a-mach dhan 
eilean-sa air bord a’ Pholly ann an 1803 ann an cuideachd 
eilthirich a’ Mhorair Selkirk. Anns an dan iongantach a tha seo, 
bheir am bard suil gheur air na dh’adhbharaich an imrich sa chiad 
dol-a-mach is e a’ cur a’ choire air an atharrachadh shoisealta, 
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eaconomaigeach is éirigh luchd an airgid, an tóir air fearann na 
tuath a bha aca o shean, a dh’fhag iad ann an staid a bha 
dorainneach gu leór gus an Cuan Siar a thoirt orra: 


Thainig maighstir as ur 
Nis a-staigh air a’ ghrunnd 
Sin an naidheachd tha tùrsach, brònach 


Agus beagan loidhnaichean an dèidh seo, bheir e tionnadh air a’ 
chumadh ‘maighstir as ur’ a thug air an duthaich (an t-seann 
dùthaich) fhàgail le bhith a’ cur a’ phrosbaig air ‘fearann as Ur’ a 
gheibh iad thall san duthaich úir: 


Gheibh sinn fearann as ur 

S e ri cheannach å grunnd... 

S math dhuinn fasgadh nan craobh 
Seach na bruthaichean fraoich 


Mar a chì sinn shuas an seo, tha coille ghàbhaidh ghruamach 
MhicIlleathain air a tionndadh gu bhith na àite dion, na àite 
comraich far am faighear fasgadh bho shannt ceacharra nan 
uachdaran air ais ann an Alba. Cha mhòr nach eil a’ choille mhòr- 
sa air riochd is buadhan nan ceann-feadhna a b’ àbhaist a bhith 
ann a ghabhail dhi fhéin gus ‘clann’ nan ceann-feadhna-sa a dhìon 
nan àite-san, (is na cinn-fheadhna a tha seo tric air an samhlachadh 
ri caochladh chraobhan àraid ann an dualchas nan Gaidheal’). 

Anns an dan-oranach ‘Moladh is Soraidh Chomhail’ a rinneadh 
le Iain Mac na Ceàrdaich, (fear a thàinig a-mach a dh’Eilean a’ 
Phrionnsa bho Earra-Ghaidheal ann an 1840), cuirear an cèill an 
dà chuid fuachd a’ gheamhraidh is na craobhan dùmhail gus 
gleans na firinne a chur air an t-soraidh-sa a tha am bàrd a 
dh’aona-ghnothach a’ toirt dha na daoine aige fhéin air ais ann an 
Alba. Le bhith a’ moladh dhaibh imrich a-mach a dh’Eilean a’ 
Phrionnsa, ’s ann a tha e gam brosnachadh gus a bhith a’ teicheadh 
bho ‘mfh/al, cis is eascairdeas nan uachdaran mhifsic]- 
thruacanta / chruaidh-chridheach, bhleidireach ° anns an spot: 


Ged a tha in geamhradh cruaidh, 
Reota, fuar, sneachdach, gaillionnach, 
Bidh aca taighean blàth, 

'S teine làidir a gharas iad. 

'S cha bhi curam fuachd dhaibh, 

'S coille bhuan ri gearradh ac’. 
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An seo ma-tha, tha craobhan Chanada rim faicinn chan ann a- 
mhàin mar chomraich no fasgadh ach, an rud a bh’ ann dheth dha- 
riribh, mar chonnadh buan a’ gheamhraidh. Tha na h-aon 
chraobhan a tha a’ toirt nan speuran dhen Bhárd Mhacllleathain 
(is iad a’ toirt leotha neart is fois an duine) a-nise a’ faighinn am 
molaidh is an creideis airson a bhith a’ teasachadh taighean an 
luchd-imrich is a’ leigeil leotha a bhith a’ gabhail seanchas tac an 
‘teine laidir’-sa anns an aon ‘chainnt’ a tha Macllleathain an 
toiseach an eagal a chailleas e air sàilleabh ’s cho mi-nadarra (an 
aghaidh nadair) ’s a tha an t-aite. 

Mar sin dheth, tha fianais laidir againn bho taobh a-staigh 
dualchas Gaidhealtachd Chanada a tha a’ toirt tarraing air an 
deasbad a bha a’ dol air adhart eadar dhaoine air gach taobh ceist 
mhor nan imrichean. Gun teagamh sam bith, ’s ann beothail agus 
buadhmhor a bha an deasbad-sa, a’ neartachadh no a’ lagachadh 
beachdan dhaoine air gach taobh: air an dara laimh am measg an 
fheadhainn a bha ag iarraidh súil a thoirt air na droch rudan a 
thigeadh an cois na h-imriche, agus air an laimh eile an fheadhainn 
a bha airson a bhith a’ cur an aghaidh an t-seanchais ud lan 
cianalais is fulangais le bhith a’ coimhead air a’ ghnothach le 
sùilean dòchasach, fuara. Tha muinntir an taoibh-sa dhen deasbad 
gu follaiseach a’ diùltadh cumhachd nan ìomhaighean as an t- 
seann Ghaidhealtachd bho bhith a’ cur cas-bheag orra is iad seo ag 
iarraidh a bhith a’ tighinn beò gu soirbheachail sa Ghaidhealtachd 
ùir. Agus, ’s e seo an dearbh bheachd a gheibhear bhon ogha fhèin 
aig a’ Bhàrd Mhacllleathain, (Alasdair MacIlleathain Mac na 
Ceàrdaich), 's e a’ sgrìobhadh ro-ràdh dhan òran ainmeil, 
shamhlachail aig a sheanair, ‘A’ Choille Ghruamach’, far an 
codhuin e: 


Bha a chiad fheadhainn a thainig don dùthaich seo glè bhochd 
nan crannchur, gidheadh bu mhath dhaibh fhèin agus gu 
sònraichte dhan sliochd gun tàinig iad. Is math a tha sluagh na 
tire seo dheth seach muinntir na Gaidhealtachd. 


Gun teagamh sam bith, bha cruadal ann: cho math ri mulad is 
bròn an dealachaidh. Ach, bha cuideachd neart ann: cinnt is 
sùbailteachd an aghaidh an fhòirneirt is dith mhòr nan cothroman 
aig an taigh air ais air Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba. Ann am faclan 
eile, bha, mar a thuirt mi cheana, deasbad dhealasach ann, làn 
fhaireachaidhean is bheachdan a bha aig amannan a’ dol calg- 
dhìreach an aghaidh a chéile: am b’ fhiach a dhol a-mach a tir an 
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eólais airson a dhol a-null gu tir an aineoil? Am b’ fhiach an t- 
seann duthaich fhagail airson na duthcha úire? Agus mar a 
shaoileadh duine ’s ann mar seo a bha cuisean: an da chuid air a’ 
ghrunnd agus anns a’ bhardachd. 

'S ann a dh’éireas an trioblaid nuair a thèid aona taobh dhen 
deasbad eachdraidheil, bhardail a tha seo a chur na thosd beag air 
bheag le sioladh as no dol-fodha Gaidhealtachd Chanada air feadh 
na 20mh linne. An uair sin, ’s e an rud a tha air fhagail ach an guth 
craidhteach, muladach a chluinnear anns na Tri Orain Mhóra 
againn: is mar a chaidh a radh shuas gu h-ard, a chluinnear fada 
nas motha air an taobh sear dhen Chuan Siar. Gabhaidh na tri 
Orain-sa (na tri dain-sa) orra fhéin, no mar as ceart thèid a 
bhuileachadh orra, riochd is iomhaigh uaigh cultair nach 
maireann: carragh-chuimhne reòdhte dha daoine a chaidh a 
thiodhlacadh an aiteigin eile: taobh thall a’ chuain. Mar sin dheth, 
tha an cunnart ann gun dean na h-órain seo a-mhain an gnothach 
le bhith a’ samhlachadh agus a’ riochdachadh, nan aonar, nan 
imrichean ioma-fhillte a thug sluagh Gaidhealach a-null a 
Chanada: imrichean mun do rinneadh an t-uabhas 
breithneachaidh, argamaid is deasbaid le daoine is le bàird a 
bhuineadh do dhà champa fa leth: uaireannan, mar a chunnacas le 
lain “Am Bàrd’ Macllleathain, leis an aon duine a’ gabhail a- 
staigh an dà champa fhèin. 

Cha mhór nach b’ urrainnear a rádh gur e eisimpleir a tha ann 
de rudeigineach a dh’fhaoidte a shamhlachadh ri seòrsa de 
dh’iompairealas culturach: rud a tha doirbh grèim fhaighinn air gu 
ceart ach a dh’aindeoin sin a tha ri fhaicinn no ri fhaireachadh fiù 
's le sgrìobhadairean a mholas daoine mar as trice Cs mar as 
ceirte) airson agus cho durachdail is ‘firinneach’ ’s a tha iad ann a 
bhith a’ gabhail gnothach ris an t-saoghal Ghaidhealach aca fhèin. 

An toiseach, lain Latharna Caimbeul: san leabhar-latha a chum 
e fad a chuairte tro Ghaidhealtachd taobh sear Chanada ann an 
1937 gheibhear an t-iomradh a leanas is e a’ bruidhinn mu 
dheidhinn ‘unscrupulous emigration agents’ a bha iad fhèin air 
tuairsgeul a dhèanamh air an ‘aew country in the most glorious 
terms; but the truth [cuideam a chuireadh leam fhìn] about the 
“gloomy wood” became known, largely through MacLean’s 
poem’. Ge-tà 's e an seòrsa ‘firinne’ air an cuireadh Macllleathain 
fhèin na dhèidh sin mòran cheistean agus e air aithris gun do 
ghabh am bàrd aithreachas a leithid a dh’ fhirinn a chur an cèill is 
a chraoladh na òran ainmeil ‘A’ Choille Ghruamach’. ’S e a’ 
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phuing a bu mhath leam a dhèanamh an seo ach gu bheil fiù ‘s 
sgoilear Gaidhealach as Alba cho geur-thuigseach ris a’ 
Chaimbeulach fhèin gun a bhith deònach, toileach ceist a thogail 
mun chùis a tha seo. Gu dearbha, ’s ann a ghabhas e ris an dealbh 
. a gheibhear ann an ‘A’ Choille Ghruamach’ mar an fhìrinn ghlan: 
coitcheann is do-sheachanta a thaobh a cheartais. A-mach à aon 
òran, (aon ‘tachartas bàrdail’ no poetic event), thèid tir ùr a’ 
bhàird, is nàdar sònraichte an àite anns a bheil e an dèidh na h- 
imriche, a thionndadh gu bhith na cheann-teagaisg deasbadach an 
aghaidh imrichean uile gu lèir air a’ cheann thall. 

Mu dheireadh, tha e coltach gun tèid an gnothach ceàrr air [ain 
Crichton Mac a’ Ghobhainn cuideachd. A dh’aindeoin na h-abairt 
ainmeil aige, air an tugadh iomradh an seo cheana, mu dheidhinn 
‘real people in a real place’, tha e fhèin a’ dol iomrall na aiste 
fhada leis an aon tiotal ris an abairt-sa le bhith a’ gabhail ri òran 
bòstail, sar-mhuladach a leithid an ‘Canadian Boat Song’ mar 
gum b’ e tobar na firinne a bh’ ann dheth. An àite a bhith a’ cur 
teagamh anns na faireachaidhean a gheibhear ann, (coltach ri 
deòir a gheibhear air àrd-ùrlar le cleasaichean comasach dealbh- 
chluiche), is na caractaran coimheach a rinneadh suas ann, tha 
Mac a’ Ghobhainn a’ gabhail ris mar fhianais dhearbhte air 
beachdan luchd-imrich Chanada. Mar sin dheth, cha toir e seachad 
do mhuinntir Chanada (no do mhuinntir Gaidhealtachd Chanada), 
is iadsan nan daoine ‘dha-riribh’ no ‘firinneach’ no ‘real ann an 
àite ‘dha-rìribh’, na dearbh rudan a tha e cho mòr airson ’s gun 
toirear seachad do mhuinntir Leòdhais is dha dhaoine ‘dha-rìribh’ 
‘firinneach’ fhèin: 


When one reads poems like the ‘Canadian Boat Song’ one sees 
thai the exile has accepted the judgment of the imperialist who 
has dislodged him...there is nothing here but dream after 
dream, each entwined, like a Chinese box...the exile sings 
Gaelic songs and his dream is unbroken...but...always 
anachronistic. 


Chan e buileach. °S e an rud a sheallas e ach cho fior 
shoirbheachail ’s a bha ’s a tha an ‘Canadian Boat Song’ aig 
deireadh an latha mar cheann-teagaisg ann an deasbad 
mhaireannach na h-imriche. Mar a thuirt MacUalraig mu 
dheidhinn an òrain ainmeil-sa is e a’ bruidhinn mu nàdar na h- 
obrach a gheibhear ann: ’s e a th’ ann dheth, sgrìobh e, ach ‘a work 
of the imagination, and of English, and not Gaelic, literature’ a 
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rinneadh le fear nach do dh’fhag Galldachd na h-Alba idir, 
(‘neither a Gael nor a Canadian immigrant’), (ma ghabhas sinn 
ris an ughdar as coltaiche aig an Oran, fear David MacBeth Moir 
à Dún Èideann). 

Le dìleab òran a’ bhàta Chanadianaich a tha seo, tha fiù 's Mac 
a’ Gobhainn gun a bhith comasach coimhead seachad air. Agus air 
sàilleabh sin, tha na h-imrichean a ghabh àite is an luchd-imrich a 
chaidh a-null rin linn, air an lùghdachadh chun na h-ire far nach 
eil ann (’s far nach eil annta) ach bruadar faoin iompaireachd 
(Bhreatainn). Agus sin uile air sàilleabh obair litreachais 
choimheach nach buineadh idir dha na daoine ‘dha-rìribh’ air a 
bheil e a-mach an seo. 

Ann an earrainn eile san aon aiste ‘Real People in a Real Place’, 
tha Mac a’ Ghobhainn a’ toirt iomradh air fear dhe na Trì Òrain 
Mhóra againn fhin le bhith a’ breithneachadh air an loidhne 
chliùiteach aig MacPhàrlain ‘chan eil cèilidh air a’ phréiridh’ mar 
a leanas: 


He [MacPhàrlain] was thinking of the traditional ceilidh, the 
guarantee of society ...he meant that in that vastness there was 
no traditional visiting. To contrast the ceilidhwith the prairie 
was to contrast the small with the gigantic, the human with the 
inhuman [cuideam a chuireadh leam fhin]...@ community with 
a void. 


Ach ge-tà, tha sinn air guthan eile a chluinnteil is iad a’ lionadh 
na beàirn mòire a tha seo, lomnachd is neonitheachd a’ phrèiridh, 
a réir Mhic a’ Ghobhainn: guthan a tha a’ toirt cumadh daonnach 
air a’ chruth-thalmhainn choimheach agus a’ cur ainmean dhaoine 
an sas anns an aite ro-mhor a tha seo le bhith a’ déanamh iomradh 
air na tha aithnichte, air na tha sònraichte, air na tha firinneach. 

Mar a chanas Mac a’ Ghobhainn fhéin san aon phios: ‘The best 
Gaelic poetry has always been the clearest and the sunniest and 
the most humanly penetrating’. Ach chan eil beatha an neach- 
imrich Chanadianaich air a riochdachadh an seo leis a’ bhardachd 
as grianaiche, as soilleire no as daonnaiche ach le obair is le òrain 
a chaidh a thaghadh an àiteigin eile airson a bhith a’ samhlachadh 
na staide àraid aige: uaireannan eadhon le bàird no 
sgriobhadairean nach robh a-riamh ann. 

Tha seo mar sin gu math faisg air rud ris an canadh tu 
iompairealas cultarach. Agus cluinnear mac-talla dheth mar 
eisimpleir, gu os-iseal, sa bheachd chumanta a gheibhear aig cuid 
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ann an Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba is iad a’ cáineadh an ruitheim ‘ro 
luath’ aig am bi seinneadairean Chanada a’ gabhail nan oran aca: 
’s tric iad a’ bruidhinn mu dheidhinn òrain Ghàidhlig Chanada 
fhèin. Airson òrain a thàinig a-mach à obair coimhearsnachd, 
eadar a bhith a’ togail thaighean no a’ cur suas sabhail, a’ leagail 
chraobhan no a’ cur is a’ buain, chan iongnadh an rud ged a 
bhiodh ruitheam gu nàdarra nas luaithe aca na bhiodh aig cuid de 
dh’orain à, can, dualchas Eilean Leòdhais is na h-òrain bàthaidh 
ainmeil a gheibhear an sin. 

Ach, uaireannan, chan eil mòran ann a sheasas ceartas an t-seinn 
bho taobh thall a’ chuain (air an taobh siar dhen Chuan Siar). Agus 
mar thoradh air sin thèid òran a Màbu, Ceap Breatainn, a leithid 
‘O Ro 'S Toil Leam Fhin Thu” a reothadh suas san doigh-sheinn 
a fhreagras, 's dòcha, air britheamhan a’ Mhòid, ach nach 
fhreagradh idir air na daoine às an tàinig an t-òran sa chiad dol-a- 
mach. Daoine is àiteachan a dh’aithnichear tric air an taobh sear 
dhen Chuan Siar leis na loidhnichean samhlachail a chluinneas 
duine anns na Trì Òrain Mhòra: ‘A’ Choille Ghruamach’, 
‘Moladh Uibhist’ agus ‘’S fhada leam an oidhche gheamhraidh’. 

Agus mar sin dheth, thèid dealbh coitcheann a dhèanamh de 
bheatha na coimhearsnachd a tha seo mar bhuidhinn de dhaoine a 
tha, aig ceann thall a’ ghnothaich, air aineoil is iad a’ fulang 
fògradh làn cianalais am measg craobhan dùmhail na coille mòire 
no a-muigh air lomnachd a’ phrèiridh bhuain: gun chuideachd, 
gun chainnt is gun chèilidh. 

Tha seo uile mar phàirt de chunnart a tha a’ sior fhàs nas 
bitheanta ann an saoghal na Gàidhlig is e air seargadh bho na 
crìochan farsaing a bha fhathast aige sa bhliadhna 1900 gu na tha 
aige aig toiseach na 21mh linne le crìochan a tha air fàs fada nas 
cuinge. ’S e an cunnart a tha ann ach gun tèid Gaidhealtachd 
Chanada (a cuid eòlais, òran is dheasbad) nas motha is nas motha 
a mhìneachadh (is aig amannan sin air a dhroch mhìneachadh) 
agus a chnuasachadh le Gaidheil na h-Alba mar gun d' rachadh an 
dearbh dhealbh àraid, dha-riribh is firinneach, a dh’iarradh le 
daoine mar Mhac a’ Ghobhainn airson muinnntir na 
Gaidhealtachd Albannaich, a dhiùltadh do mhuinntir na 
Gaidhealtachd Canadianaich. Aig an ìre ud, seasaidh, mar a thuirt 
mi, na Trì Òrain Mhòra (no feadhainn eile coltach riutha) mar 
nàdar de charragh-chuimhne fhalamh, uaigh cultar dhaoine a 
chaidh a thoirt a-null is a chaidh eadar-theangachadh air ais ge b’ 
oil leotha. 
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Footnotes 


Mar thoradh air mar a chaidh na dàin seo a dhèanamh sa chiad àite is iad sin 
air an seinn gu cumanta am measg an t-sluaigh, ach a dh'aindheoin sin mar a 
tha iad nan teagsaichean sgriobhte, faodar ‘dàn-òranach’ a thoirt air a leithid 
a rud bho seo a-mach. 

Chuala an t-ùghdar an dà loidhne seo a-mach à òran-imrich bho fhear 
Aonghas MacNèill, no Aonghas Alasdair Aonghais Ruairidh mar a b’ fheàrr 
a b’ aithnicheadh e, a thàinig a-mach gu prèiridh Alberta à Barraigh ann an 
1923: cha robh cuimhne aige air a’ chòrr dhen òran. 

Ainm an eilein bho thoiseach na 19mh linne chun an latha an-diugh. Nuair a 
thàinig luchd-tuineachaidh Fear a’ Ghlinne a-mach b’ e fhathast Eilean Eòin 
a chainte ris mar eadar-theangachadh air Île-Saint-Jean a chanadh na 
Fraingich ris ged as e Epekwitk, ‘aig fois air na tuinn’, a chanadh na Mi’kMaq 
fhèin ris an eilean an ire mhath còmhnard a tha seo mu choinneimh tir-mòr 
Alba Nuaidh. 

Iomradh a chualas aig Aonghas MacNèill (faicibh an nota 2 gu h-àrd), Sylvan 
Lake, Alberta, mu bhliadhnaichean doirbhe na bochdainne mòire. 

Eòin MacNèill agus lapag MacCormaig: dithis a bha anns an arm air feadh a’ 
Chiad Chogaidh is a thàinig a-mach gu Everts, Alberta ann an 1923; 
Seonaidh MacMhaolain: piobaire as an àite. 

Coltach ri dualchas bàrdachd na Beurla Gallda far am faighte ‘flyting’ eadar 
dà bhàrd: traidisean a thugadh a-null chun na Gàidhlig is a bha beò fiù ’s ann 
an Gaidhealtachd Alba Nuaidh, (cf Ailean an Ridse is Iain Sealgair is an da 
dhàn an aghaidh a chèile mu bhuannachdan imriche a Cheap Breatainn sa 
chiad trian dhen 19mh linn). Tha ‘Teist Dhòmhnaill air Manitòba’ is 
‘Freagradh do Dhòmhnall Diombach’ gu math coltach ri ‘flyting’, le cuid a’ 
cur na ceiste an robh na dàin-sa air an dèanamh leis an aon duine is iad air an 
cur a-staigh gu Mac-Talla an 2na is an 9mh latha dhen Ghearran 1895. 
Faicibh ‘Samhla na Craoibhe’ le lain MacAonghais ann an Sar-Ghaidheal: 
Essays in memory of Ruairidh MacKay, An Comunn Gaidhealach, Inbhir Nis. 





MEDICAL PRACTICE IN THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
AT THE TIME OF THE POTATO FAMINE: 1845-1855 


Dr NEIL MACGILLIVRAY, PhD, FRCS Ed, FSA ( Scot) 
27th January, 2006 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine the provision of medical 
care in the Highlands and Islands during the time of the potato 
famine and at the same time to consider the impact on the 
Gaidhealtachd of the loss of traditional Gaelic medicine which 
had occurred during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Dr 
John Bannerman’s study of the Beaton medical kindred suggests 
that classical Gaelic medicine as practised by such families had 
more or less ceased by the late seventeenth century — although the 
fact that Donald Beaton signed a certificate as a “Doctor of 
Medicine” in Sleat, Skye on 22 September 1716, testifying as to 
the poor health of Sir Donald MacDonald of Sleat implies that 
their influence may have survived into the eighteenth century.’ 
The Mac Meic-Bethad (clan MacBeth in its Scots form and by the 
sixteenth century, Beaton) was an example of a medical dynasty 
practising a profession on a hereditary basis from the early 
fourteenth to the late seventeenth century. They were not a strange 
unorthodox brotherhood practising a type of early alternative 
medicine, evidence from surviving manuscripts shows that they 
were very much in the European mainstream practising 
sophisticated medicine in the Gaelic tradition with, as Bannerman 
says, ‘a commitment to classical Gaelic scholarship’ Martin 
Martin came across several Beaton doctors during his tour of the 
Hebrides in 1695 and records that Fergus Beaton of South Uist 
possessed Gaelic manuscripts of the works of Avicenna, Johannes 
de Vigo, Bernard Gordon and Hippocrates; these men were 
familiar with Arabic medicine and the teachings of the schools of 
Salerno and Montpelier.’ Martin met Neil Beaton in Skye, who he 
described as an ‘illiterate Empirick’, but whose cures seemed to 
be remarkably successful and his reputation was such that ‘several 
sick people from remote isles came to him, and some from the 
shire of Ross, at seventy miles distant, sent for his advice...” 
There is little hard evidence thereafter of medical families, such 
as the Beatons, continuing to practice in the traditional way but 
this does not exclude the possibility that many traditional 
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practitioners simply adapted to changing circumstances and took 
up different methods. One such family in Skye were the Macleans 
of Shulista in Trotternish, who during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries continued to practise as hereditary physicians 
to the Macdonald chiefs.° 

During the middle decades of the daciei century statistical 
enquiries organised both by central government and public bodies 
were used to assess social and economic conditions among the 
poorer sections of the population. One of the main reasons for 
these studies was alarm about disease, in particular, fever, 
epidemics of which were becoming increasingly common in the 
squalid slums of the new industrial towns and cities. Apart from 
anxiety about disease, however, there were other contemporary 
worries; the problem of what was seen as over population of the 
Highlands with repeated subsistence crises and the lack of poor 
law provision lead to reports such as that produced by a committee 
of the general assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1839." 

Fullarton and Baird read a paper in 1838 to the Statistical 
Society of Glasgow entitled ‘Remarks on the Evils at Present 
Affecting the Highlands and Islands of Scotland; with some 
Suggestions as to their Remedies’ in which they touched on the 
provision of medical services but not in a systematic fashion.’ The 
Poor Law Commission which produced its extensive report in 
1844 took evidence from medical men throughout Scotland, 
including the Highlands, but the emphasis was more on the 
condition of the poor than on the number of doctors or hospitals. 
Levitt and Smout in a detailed analysis of the Poor Law 
Commission’s findings show that medical services in Scotland 
were distributed very unevenly and demonstrate very clearly the 
lack of doctors, dispensaries and hospitals in the Highlands.*’ 

It was not until 1850 that a comprehensive investigation into 
medical provision in the Highlands and Islands was carried out. 
This was set up not by a committee appointed by central 
government, but by the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
In July of that year, at a meeting of the College, Dr John 
Coldstream (1806-1863), an Edinburgh physician and College 
Fellow, read a paper on the deficiency of medical men in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland and proposed ‘that a 
Committee be appointed to make enquiry as to the number of 
medical practitioners at present settled, and in practice, in the 
northern counties of Scotland... and to ascertain whether there be 
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much complaint, on the part of the people, of the difficulty of 
obtaining medical aid.” The Committee members included 
Coldstream himself and Professor William Alison, (1790-1859), 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, both 
prominent in the Edinburgh Medical Missionary society, founded 
in 1843 with Alison as Vice President and Coldstream as the main 
organising force.'' Coldstream who was born in Leith graduated 
MD Edinburgh in 1827, becoming a Fellow of the Edinburgh 
College of Physicians in 1845; his paper addressing the lack of 
doctors in the Highlands appears to have been his only 
involvement in College matters.” Alison, on the other hand, was 
extremely active not only in College affairs but had also been 
successful in advocating a review of the Scottish Poor Law, the 
Poor Law Commission being set up largely as a result of his 
pressure. The Commission obtained information from medical 
practitioners throughout Scotland as to the extent and type of 
medical relief granted to the sick poor; returns were analysed from 
325 practitioners in 257 parishes in 32 counties in the country 
districts of Scotland, finding that only 94 doctors received any 
kind of remuneration for their attendance and professional out- 
lay.” The style of this inquiry is similar in many respects to that 
later instituted by the College and one detects the hand of Alison 
in both undertakings, particularly as he had earlier shown his 
concern for the situation in the Highlands with his monograph on 
the effects of the famine of 1846-47 in Scotland and Ireland." 
Alison’s interest in medical provision to the poor continued after 
the Poor Law Act (Scotland) of 1845 was passed; in a paper read 
to the Statistical Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Southampton in September 1846 he 
referred to a clause in the Act which required parochial boards to 
provide "medical relief, cordials and other comforts for the sick 
poor, to such an extent as may appear reasonable and expedient." 
The arrival of the potato blight and its effects on the population of 
the Highlands and Islands produced a response from Alison when 
he published the monograph referred to above. 

In 1845 a fungal infection, Phytophthora infestans, was 
responsible for a widespread failure of the potato crop in Europe. 
The first British reports of the blight came from the Isle of Wight 
in a letter to the Gardener’s Chronicle dated 16 August 1845; by 
the middle of September news began to be circulated of a 
disastrous failure of the crop in Belgium, the Netherlands, 
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Germany, Poland, France and Ireland where the losses were to 
prove catastrophic.“ The Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
escaped the blight in 1845 and in fact were able to export potatoes 
at very advantageous prices but the next year they were to suffer 
a ruinous loss — when in the wet and windy conditions which 
prevailed that summer the infection spread all too readily, leaving 
in its wake an almost total loss of that year’s crop.'” MacKinnon 
of Corry from Strath in Skye, who was factor to Lord MacDonald, 
replied on 21 December 1846 to a circular from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, writing: 


The disease in the potato crop first manifested itself in this 
neighbourhood on Sunday the 12th of July, by a partial 
withering of the leaves, commencing generally in one part of the 
field, and thence spreading over the whole of it. ... the crop in 
this island has been fota/ly lost, so that the condition of the soil, 
the nature of the manure used, or the variety of potato 
cultivated, does not seem to have had any influence in its 
destruction, otherwise some portion must have escaped." 


When one considers that the population of Skye at this time was 
in the region of 20,000, with the majority of the people dependent 
on the potato as their staple diet, the extent of the catastrophe 
becomes apparent. The situation was repeated throughout the 
Highlands and Islands. It was ironic that throughout these districts 
a considerably greater than normal acreage had been planted in 
1846 in the expectation of higher prices as had happened the 
previous year. It was not until 1850 that a more normal yield was 
obtained, data suggesting that the losses in subsequent years were 
not as great as in 1846 but it is likely that half of the crop was lost 
in the last years of the decade and the effects of the blight were to 
be felt for several years thereafter." 

The minister of Bracadale on 29 December 1846 wrote to Rev 
Dr Norman Macleod telling him of the scale of the disaster in his 
parish: 


I have attended already death-beds that, though they actually did 
not die of want, may be said to have died of starvation, their 
disease having been evidently from want of proper food. In 
many cases I have seen some, who were said to be dying of 
some sickness, for which I found a little nourishing food an 
effectual one: but with what can I feed?" 
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Reports like these alerted central government to the impending 
catastrophe — the transfer of Sir Edward Pine Coffin from relief 
duties in Ireland to assess the situation in the Highlands was clear 
proof of official concern. Meal depots were quickly set up in 
Portree and Tobermory using government ships and naval vessels 
were made available to transport meal to other distressed areas. 
Important as these measures were it was the establishment of the 
Central Board of Management for Highland Relief by the 
Amalgamation of the Free Church Relief Committee with the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Relief Committees that enabled the 
government to devolve the detail of relief to those who had an 
extensive knowledge of the area and its people. 

For several decades before the onset of the famine the Scottish 
Highlands and Islands had experienced social, economic and 
cultural change, particularly acute in the areas where crofting had 
become the way of life of the majority of the people — as was the 
case on the western seaboard of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, 
Sutherland and in the Hebrides.” Withers points out that this ‘shift 
in Highland life towards new demands... [with] its gradual 
weakening of social ties’ began in the later 1700s and continued 
into the nineteenth century; the departure of the tacksman class 
was of major significance and left behind serious social 
problems.” Deprived of the social and economic influence of the 
tacksmen, effectively the middle class in Highland society, many 
districts were unable to attract medical practitioners for the simple 
reason that there was no money to pay their salaries. The change 
in land ownership was also crucial — estates once owned by a 
single proprietor were fragmented, many of the new landlords 
from lowland Scotland or England did not reside on their estates 
except for brief visits and had little understanding of traditional 
ways or values. Devine records that Joseph Mitchell, an engineer 
with the Scottish Fisheries Board, estimated that he had seen 
nearly two-thirds of Highland estates change hands after 1820.” 
The changes in social structure and in land ownership were 
exacerbated by drastic alterations in land use when sheep farms 
were established throughout the Highlands. 

Dr Donald McLean, who had been in practice in Thurso for four 
years, told the Poor Law Commission that there was ‘no chance 
for the people of employment as agricultural labourers now that 
all the land was given over to sheep walks’.” It was not only the 
loss of the tacksmen that affected medical recruitment — Dr 
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Livingston of Duror in Appin complained that the position of 
medical men was miserable, ‘laborious practice and little or 
nothing for it... [because] few or none of the heritors reside here 
and all tenants, crofters and cottars (except farmers who had sheep 
alone) are in a state of verging on bankruptcy and not able to pay 
their rent since the failure of the potatoes and the depression of the 
prices of black cattle’.** John MacDonald, a surgeon who practised 
in Uist, received a salary from the parochial board but his main 
source of income was that raised by subscription from the 
tacksmen, ‘who number only five’ and a few others.” 

The College Report and its conclusions were based on answers 
to two circulars, the first was sent to parish ministers and other 
prominent men and the second to medical men residing in the 
northern counties.” The inquiry began by addressing ‘a set of 
questions bearing upon the object to the ministers of parishes and 
some other parties ... to the number of 320 in 170 parishes.’*’ 
The first circular consisted of nine questions: 


How many Medical Men practise within the Parish? 

The Names and Addresses of these. 

Has the number increased or diminished of late years? 

Have any left the Parish since you became connected with 

it? If so, for what reason? 

5. Is there any complaint among the people of inadequacy in 
the supply of Medical aid? 

6. Do you know of any cases of protracted suffering, or of 
injury by accident, such as might have been alleviated had 
proper advice been at hand? 

7. To what extent 1s the deficiency of qualified practitioners 
made up by the efforts of other parties? 

8. Does your experience enable you to suggest any measure — 
of general applicability — such as would be likely to relieve 
to some extent the evils ( if they exist) of deficiency in the 
supply of medical aid? 

9. What Heritors are resident, either generally or occasionally, 

in your Parish? 


eee 


Replies were obtained from 200 ministers and other prominent 
persons in 155 parishes, the Report concluding that ‘all the 
destitute districts are fully reported upon; from all, except one, of 
the parishes of Caithness; from all in Sutherland, and from all 
except one, in the large islands of Skye, Lewis and Uist.’* Of the 
155 parishes, 62 were considered to be adequately supplied with 
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medical practitioners, 52 partially supplied and 41 were never or 
almost never visited by any regular practitioner. The parish 
ministers identified 133 medical men in the whole of the region 
but it has to be pointed out that the number may well have been 
greater because parish priests were not included in the College 
Inquiry. 

According to the census of 1841, the 52 partially supplied 
parishes had a population of 80,967 who relied for medical advice 
and help on some 70 medical men practising in their vicinity many 
of whom had charge of vast districts of country. The 41 parishes 
with no medical practitioner were chiefly situated in Ross, 
Sutherland and the islands with a population of 34,361.” 
Therefore it appears that about 115,000 people were without a 
medical practitioner or at best found it difficult to obtain medical 
advice. 

The College followed up the first circular with a second set of 
questions which was sent to 71 medical men living in or near the 
52 partially supplied parishes, the stated intention of the 
questionnaire being “to bring out statements of facts regarding the 
amount of labour gone through in the ordinary discharge of 
professional duty, the remuneration received, whether increased 
or diminished of late years, and the hopes entertained of 
progressive amelioration of circumstances, as the result of some 
general measure or enactment.’* Seven questions were asked: 


1. How long have you practised in the locality you at present 
occupy? 

2. What are the ordinary and what the greatest distances which 
you have to travel in visiting patients? 

3. What means of conveyance do you employ in going long 
journeys? 

4. What is the state of the roads in your neighbourhood? 

5. Is the position of medical men in general in your quarter 
improved, or otherwise, of late years? 

6. Supposing the people of the Highlands and Islands were 
generally able to pay for medical advice, according to rates 
usually observed in other parts of the kingdom, what extent 
of country in your locality would you regard as sufficient to 
occupy a single practitioner fully? 

7. Mention, if you please, any special hardships incident to 
your situation, such as you think might be remedied by some 
general measure or enactment? 
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To this circular 53 doctors replied, almost all of whom the 
College considered to be legally qualified — without actually 
defining what constituted a legal qualification. Of the 133 doctors 
identified some 30 had no recognised qualification according to 
the Scottish Medical Directory of 1832.” It is probable that the 
College followed the Poor Law regulations of 1848 regarding 
medical relief to the poor which stated that a medical practitioner 
was not qualified unless in possession of a degree or diploma of 
physician or surgeon from a university or other body in Great 
Britain or Ireland legally entitled to confer or grant such degree or 
diploma.” It was not until 1858 that an Act was passed to regulate 
the qualifications of practitioners in medicine and surgery and to 
set up a General Council of medical education and registration; 
prior to this medical qualifications were very variable in quality 
and there was no professional registration. In Scotland eight 
bodies could grant degrees in medicine, the Universities of St 
Andrews, Glasgow, Edinburgh, two Colleges in Aberdeen, the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh and the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. 


Analysis of the Replies to the Questionnaire 


Travel 

Most of the doctors reported the length of their daily travel to be 
between three and fourteen miles but the maximum distance 
travelled could be as much as 100 miles. The response to the third 
question revealed that the majority of the 53 doctors travelled on 
horseback, 16 used wheeled conveyances and 17 were obliged to 
take boats daily. A physician from Lewis telling of the hardship 
caused by the non-payment of fees said that over the previous two 
and a half years he and his colleague had travelled in excess of 
2000 miles on vaccinating tours without obtaining any payment 
whatsoever. Apart from the lack of pay he emphasised ‘the great 
fatigue consequent on the long journeys to be travelled, danger by 
sea and poor accommodation.’*? Rev John Lamont of Waternish, 
Skye wrote that there was only one medical man between the three 
parishes of Bracadale, Duirinish and Halin to cover a distance of 
between forty and fifty miles in length, twenty miles wide and 
bisected by an arm of the sea. The lack of medical advice was 
partly made up by ‘one of the clergymen knowing something of 
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medicine’, the wife of another administered simple medicines, and 
a few men were able to bleed in an emergency. A surgeon resident 
in the Hebrides told of how he had to visit several inhabited 
islands ‘which in the winter and spring is often attended with great 
risk and danger.’™ 

The redoubtable, eighty year old Dr Wishart of Dingwall who 
had been in practice in that locality since October 1795 replied to 
the College on 25 September 1851 saying that ‘there are now 
medical men in all quarters, in my early days I had the county to 
myself ... °. He said that he usually travelled between twenty to 
thirty miles daily but it could be as little as one mile or as much as 
one hundred miles. For the first thirty-four years he travelled on 
horseback because there were no roads but now he carried out his 
visits by gig. Wishart suggested that if an allowance was paid to 
doctors practising in the poor parts of the county this would assist 
them to live; he knew of many in his locality who had tried 
various places but were obliged to retire in a few years, ‘not for 
want of business but for want of payment... for my own part I 
wrought more for humanity’s sake oftener than for payment.” 
Some years earlier Dr Wishart gave evidence to the Commission 
appointed to enquire into the administration and functioning of the 
Poor Law in Scotland, telling the commission that he visited poor 
patients ‘gratis’ and that the poor were prejudiced against 
vaccination.” Wishart was able to supplement his income by 
acting as factor to Davidson of Tulloch, a post he held until 1835 
but it is not clear when he took up his duties. Evander Maclver, 
who succeeded Wishart as factor, recounts in his memoirs that 
Wishart was most reluctant to hand the post over to him when 
Maclver was acting as an assistant factor. Maclver recalled an 
occasion in 1834 when he and Wishart were collecting rents on 
the Gruinard estate in Wester Ross. They took a boat along Loch 
Maree to Kinlochewe and a gig to Achanault where they arrived 
late only to find an urgent call from MacKenzie of Coul 
requesting Wishart to attend on Lady MacKenzie. 


We had a long fatiguing journey on a short winter’s day from 
Poolewe, and I parted with Dr Wishart, who went on to Coul 
that night to find Lady MacKenzie dead on his arrival.” 


This anecdote reveals some of the difficulties facing doctors in 
the Highlands during the early part of the nineteenth century: the 
need to have another source of income other than from medical 
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practice and the distance a medical man might be required to 
travel, frequently over rough and hazardous terrain. 


Income and its Sources 

There were many doctors who complained of how difficult it was 
to earn a living solely from the practice of medicine. Dr Coll 
MacDonald writing from Lochshiel, Strontian in November 1850 
told the inquiry that he had been in the parish upwards of twenty 
years and declared that ‘at present I and others depend more on 
our sheep farms or lands and consequently cannot devote our time 
or exertions to the cure of the people.’** Coll MacDonald appears 
in the University of Edinburgh matriculation roll for the academic 
years 1813-14, 1814-15 and 1815-16 and is recorded as from 
Arisaig, Inverness-shire but he is not listed among the Roll of 
Edinburgh medical graduates.” He indicated that as well as being 
a medical man he was one of the heritors resident in the district 
and it is probable that he was sent the first questionnaire in the 
latter capacity. In answer to question | he wrote ‘none as a 
livelihood’ implying that there were medically qualified men in 
the area but none relied on medical fees for a living. He mentioned 
Dr Martin, a proprietor who had recently left Moidart to take up 
sheep farming on Skye; it is probable that the doctor in question 
was Nicol Martin, MD Edinburgh 1825, who in the Medical 
Directory for 1845 is listed as living at Glendale, Dunvegan, Skye 
and who was a former President of the British Guiana Medical 
Society.” 

There were many difficulties associated with the recruitment of 
doctors to the Highlands as was the case in South Skye in October 
1831. Lord MacDonald wrote to his factor indicating that ‘a 
regularly bred medical man’ should be recruited for the parish of 
Sleat, perhaps a half pay doctor from the army or navy and that 
such a measure would ‘add greatly to the comfort of the people on 
his estate.” Armadale Castle, Lord MacDonald’s main residence in 
Skye lay within the parish of Sleat. He suggested that a tax levied 
on the tacksmen and tenants at two and a half per cent on their 
rents would raise between £70 and £80 and that small fees were to 
be charged over and above the retainer. The scheme was not 
successful and it was some years before a medical man was 
recruited for Sleat.” 

There are numerous replies from doctors whose main source of 
income was from farming or acting as factors rather than from 
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their medical practice: The importance of an alternative source of 
income is frequently emphasised in the replies to the College 
enquiry; this income might be in the form of a retainer from the 
heritor or heritors as was the case with Dr Mark Gwynne, the 
surgeon at Fort Augustus.” Rev I Macintyre of Kilmonivaig 
explained that Lord Ward for Glengarry and Mr Ellice for 
Glenquoich made an allowance to Dr Gwynne to look after the 
poor on their estates and Gwynne was also medical attendant to 
the troops stationed at Fort Augustus. Dr Charles Crichton, CM 
(Master of Surgery) Glasgow 1820, who had been in practice in 
Fort William for over twenty years also served as medical officer 
to the troops in Fort William and after the Poor Law Act of 1845 
became the paid medical officer to two parochial boards. Dr Rae 
of Easdale was employed by the Marquis of Breadalbane, the 
principal heritor in the parish of Kilbrandon, to attend the men 
employed in the Easdale slate quarries. 

There are many examples of doctors who rented farms from 
their local laird. Rev A Clark of Kilmallie near Fort William 
mentioned Dr Ewen Cameron saying that Cameron lived chiefly 
by a farm which he rented from Cameron of Lochiel. Dr Charles 
Robertson of Gairloch, (LRCS Edinburgh, 1845) who came to the 
parish in 1846 ran a small sheep farm at Achtercairn and was the 
surgeon to the Poor Law Board of Gairloch at a salary of £70 per 
annum. He told the College enquiry that he earned less than £5 per 
year from private practice.” 

Dr Donald Kennedy of Plockton, a half pay Royal Navy 
surgeon who had been in the parish for fourteen years, told the 
Poor Law Commissioners that he was familiar with the condition 
of the poor in Kintail, Glenshiel, Applecross and Glenelg. He was 
paid a salary by the proprietor, Lillingston, to attend the poor who 
in his opinion were deficient in everything but food — their clothes, 
bedclothes and houses were poor. Children in Lochalsh were 
generally vaccinated but less likely to be so in the other parishes.” 

Roderick Maclean (MD Glasgow 1846) of South Uist told the 
inquiry that “Col. Gordon generously guaranteed my salary on 
behalf of his tenants for which I attended their wants’ but that 
recent events were such that ‘the proprietor could not find it 
possible to extract rents far less his other land taxes including the 
doctor’s salary so that last term day he withdrew this and now I 
cannot count on anything.’ He said that this had not prevented him 
‘from making myself useful among them although without fee or 
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reward.” By 1856 Maclean was in practice in Sleat where he died 
in 1861.” Doctors on the Duke of Sutherland’s estate were better 
off: William Gordon told the Poor Law Inquiry that he was paid 
by the Duke to vaccinate and Dr Grant from Brora had a small 
salary for attending the poor and medicines were also paid for by 
the Duke.” 


Some Notable Medical Men 


Dr Alexander Macleod — An Dotair Ban 

The origins and career of Dr Alexander Macleod (1788-1854) is 
illustrative and could have been that of many doctors practising in 
the Highland and Islands at the period under review. His father Dr 
Murdoch Macleod was descended from the Macleods of Raasay 
and after army service as a surgeon, including the American War 
of Independence, settled in medical practice in Kilpheader, North 
Uist, where Alexander was born in 1788.* Alexander had 
connections not only to the Macleods of Raasay but also to the 
Macleods of Dunvegan and through his mother’s side was related 
to the Macdonald chiefs. Alexander studied in Edinburgh where 
the matriculation rolls of the University record Alexander 
Macleod as a student of medicine between 1806 and 1809; he did 
not graduate however, instead taking the diploma of Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh in 1809. He 
succeeded his father in North Uist but also took on the role of 
factor for Mrs Maclean, the proprietor of the islands of Borreray 
and Grimsay. Not only was he a medical man and a factor but he 
also farmed, renting first the farm of Kilpheader and latterly 
Balloain. 

In 1829 Lord Macdonald appointed him chamberlain of his 
estates, a post which required him to move to Portree where he 
remained until 1835, returning to North Uist on the death of his 
employer. He took up his medical practice again until 1844 when 
he was appointed factor on Colonel Gordon of Cluny’s estate in 
Benbecula, South Uist and Barra. On the death of Colonel Gordon 
he returned to practice in North Uist until 1851 when he went back 
to Portree as a doctor. In 1854 at the request of Lord Macdonald 
he moved to Sleat, looking after the neighbouring parish of Strath 
in Skye and also Knoydart on the mainland opposite Sleat. It was 
in Knoydart on 12 April 1854 that returning from visiting a 
shepherd’s wife he lost his way and fell over a cliff, dying from 
his injuries.” 
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Factors in the Highlands were seldom the most popular of men 
but it is clear that Alexander MacLeod was an exception, 
Alexander MacKenzie in his history of the clan MacLeod wrote 
‘The Doctor Ban ... was probably the most popular man who ever 
acted in that capacity in the Highlands.’*' He was praised by Mairi 
Mhor nan Orain: 


Tha m’n duil gum faigh sinn bard, 
A ni dhasan rogha dain, 

Theid a sgriobhadh air a charn, 

A nis o`n dh fhag a chainn e. 


I hope we shall find a bard, 

Who will compose a choice song for him, 
That will be written on his cairn, 

Now that he is without speech. 


Dr Macleod’s career and origins tell us that he was seldom 
entirely dependent on fees from medical practice for a living. 


Dr John Mackenzie (1803-1886) 

John Mackenzie, the younger son of the Mackenzies of Gairloch, 
took his Edinburgh MD in 1824, LRCS Ed, in 1825 and became 
FRCP ED in 1831. He studied medicine in Edinburgh, London 
and Paris and served as an assistant surgeon in London to the 40th 
Regiment and the Military School in London. In 1832 he arranged 
with Sir George Mackenzie of Coul to rent the farm of Kinellan in 
Ross-shire and from 1836 he was employed as a land agent to 
three different proprietors in the county on both the east and west 
coasts, latterly factor on the estate of his nephew, Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Bart, a minor. He wrote in 1851 to Lord John Russell 
commenting on Sir John McNeill’s report on the Highlands and 
Islands criticising Sir John’s conclusions that emigration was the 
only practicable solution. Mackenzie believed that with ‘properly 
qualified agriculturalists and teachers’ the people of the area could 
be self-supporting.” It was an appeal in vain for McNeill’s report, 
as Devine has made clear, led to the passage of the Emigration 
Advances Act which enabled proprietors to obtain loans at low 
interest rates to assist the emigration of the poor on their estates.” 
Mackenzie’s was indeed a lone voice After 1832 Dr Mackenzie’s 
professional activity, medicine, was limited, only extending to 
‘practise on friends and poor persons’ but he told the inquiry that 
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he had taught his grieve how to bleed and to extract teeth. In his 
reply to the College he wrote that the only improvement he could 
see would be ‘if government or landlord insisted on the tenantry 
bettering their condition by cultivating their land according to the 
rules of modern agriculture.’* 


Dr Alexander MacDonald (1813-1891) 

The career of Dr Alexander MacDonald is fairly representative of 
that of many doctors during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. MacDonald from Aberarder was descended from the 
MacDonalds of Keppoch and studied medicine in Edinburgh 
taking his diploma in 1842 with first prize in the diseases of 
women and children.” In 1844 Alexander MacDonald married 
Margaret Macinnes of Camuscross in Sleat. Margaret MacInnes 
was the daughter of Margaret MacLean and Duncan MacInnes, 
her mother being the daughter of Donald Maclean the son of Dr 
John MacLean of Cuidreach who died in 1793 at the age of 85 and 
had been at one time Lord MacDonald’s chamberlain. Dr John 
was the son of Dr Neil whose father was Dr John of the MacLeans 
of Shulista in Trotternish, a medical kindred whose connections to 
medicine and the MacDonalds were therefore still evident in the 
middle of the nineteenth century — albeit at this time through 
marriage. Between June and August 1845 several letters were 
exchanged between Lord MacDonald and his factor, MacKinnon 
of Corry, concerning the need for a medical man in Sleat and the 
neighbouring parish of Strath in which reference was made to Dr 
Alexander MacDonald and how he might be remunerated.” It is 
recorded in the estate rent rolls in 1846 that Dr MacDonald was 
now the tenant of two crofts in Duisdalemore in Sleat. However 
despite his croft holding and his medical position Dr MacDonald 
and family emigrated to Australia in 1852 but sadly Margaret his 
wife died en route at Queenstown, Ireland on 16 December 
possibly of typhus. Dr MacDonald settled in Coleraine, Victoria 
and died in 1893.* 

It is significant that these three men belonged to either the 
tacksman class or in the case of Dr Mackenzie, the son of a 
baronet, to the aristocracy. Many of the doctors in the Highlands 
at this time came from the tacksman class, examples being Dr Coll 
Macdonald of Moidart, Dr Lachlan Martin Matheson of Portree, 
Dr Roderick Maclean from South Uist and Dr Nicol Martin in 
Glendale, Skye. 
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Results of the Survey 
There were several suggested solutions to encourage doctors to 
come to the Highlands and Islands: 


1. The Government should supply salaried medical officers. 

2. Army and Navy surgeons on half pay should be seconded to 
the Highlands. 

3. Medical officers to be allowed small farms and their houses 
to be built at public expense. 

4. The establishment of benevolent associations and mutual 
assurance societies would provide the means whereby a 
medical officer could receive an income. 

5. Steamships with a medical officer on board to be provided 
to serve the western seaboard and adjacent islands. 


Dr Coll Macdonald suggested that a peripatetic doctor on a 
steamboat travelling around the West Highlands and Highlands 
would be a possible solution to the problems experienced in 
recruiting medical men and he was sure that ‘in cases of fever or 
virulent disease it would be easy to proceed to the locality and 
direct sanatory (sic) measures.’ In support of this scheme he 
pointed out that the people of Canna had been afflicted recently by 
a smallpox epidemic but were unable to get medical aid, having 
sent without success to Skye and to Tobermory and their plight 
was relieved only by the attendance on the sick of the Catholic 
priest until he himself had become ill.” 


Morbidity and Mortality 

An examination of the replies to the College Inquiry reveals how 
few are the references to disease and death attributable to the loss 
of the dietary staple, the potato. In several parts of Scotland and 
England there is clear evidence that at this time nutritional 
deficiency in the form of scurvy occurred, cases being reported in 
the Scottish medical press by Professor Christison in Edinburgh, 
Dr Charles Ritchie, physician to Glasgow Royal Infirmary and Dr 
Lonsdale of the Cumberland Infirmary, Carlisle.” It is remarkable 
that more doctors and ministers did not refer to an increased 
incidence of illness amongst the population in their parishes, 
people who were largely dependent on potatoes from which they 
obtained most of their vitamin C. The daily requirement of this 
essential vitamin is between 30 and 60 mg and, while the potato 
does not contain a large amount of vitamin C, a high intake of 
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potatoes provides far more than is necessary for health. 
Furthermore it has been shown that people accustomed to high 
bodily levels of vitamin C develop scurvy very rapidly once 
deprived of their normal intake and once their stores of vitamin C 
have been used up.“ 

Dr John Dixon Ferguson of Dunvegan, Skye, the parochial 
medical officer, in practice in Skye for six years, a period during 
which the people of Skye were experiencing the very worst effects 
of the blight, wrote that '... the health generally speaking so good, 
that any given district of my present location would not occupy a 
single practitioner fully even when there was more than a usual 
amount of sickness.” Livingston who was the doctor in Duror, 
Appin commented that ‘all tenants, crofters and cottars (except 
farmers who hold sheep alone) are in a state of or verging on 
bankruptcy and not able to pay their rent since the failure of the 
potatoes and then depression of the prices of black cattle.” It was 
the financial state of the district to which he made reference not 
the health of the people. Dr D. MacDonald, Isleornsay wrote that 
‘owing to the failure of the potato crop and consequent destitution 
together with the low price of cattle their position has been very 
much impaired.’ In South Uist Dr Roderick MacLean 
complained that ‘the condition of the people has come to such 
indigence of later years that the proprietor [Col Gordon] could not 
find it possible to exact rents far less his other land taxes including 
the doctor’s salary.’* The reports are clear about the deprivation 
which resulted from the loss of the dietary staple and it is therefore 
all the more surprising that few of the doctors canvassed by the 
College mention scurvy or refer to famine related disease. 

Allowing for the inability of the sick poor to afford the services 
of a doctor it is improbable that the medical men who replied to 
the College inquiry would have remained unaware of illness in 
their communities although the lack of doctors in certain parishes 
must have had an adverse effect on the reporting of disease. Lewis 
with a population of 20,000 people had only two medical men 
both practising in Stornoway; Coll, Jura, Colonsay, Iona, Rum. 
Eigg and Canna had no doctors and were forced to rely on medical 
advice from other areas, if it was obtainable; Sleat and Strath in 
the south of Skye had only one practising physician for a 
population of about 6,000; the people of Lochbroom depended on 
medical advice from Dingwall, many miles distant. The absence 
of medical men in these areas may be the reason why reports of 
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scurvy or other associated illnesses are scanty. Perhaps Rev 
Donald MacGillivray of Kilninver by Oban provides one possible 
explanation when he wrote that ‘custom makes them silent ... a 
medical man is never called in except in cases of malignant fever 
and serious accidents — the distance and consequently the expense 
being very great.’ 

There may be another explanation — that scurvy was not 
widespread because people were familiar with the early signs of 
the disease and by the use of plants with known anti-scorbutic 
properties were able to prevent the illness progressing. There is 
evidence from an earlier period that the inhabitants of the 
Highlands and Islands knew about the anti-scorbutic properties of 
a variety of plants. John Lightfoot who accompanied Thomas 
Pennant on the latter’s tour of Scotland in 1772 listed in his Flora 
Scottica (1792) numerous plants which the inhabitants 
recommended as a treatment for the scurvy — included amongst at 
least thirty with anti-scorbutic properties were: common scurvy 
grass, Scotch parsley or lovage, wood sorrel, roebuck berries, knot 
berries, and wild spinage (sic), all of which Lightfoot recorded 
using their Latin, English, Scots and Gaelic names. He was told 
that tormentil, known in Gaelic as bar braonan nan con or 
leanartach found commonly in moors, heaths and pastures 
produced ‘a spirituous extract of plant recommended in sea- 
scurvy for to strengthen the gums and fasten the teeth.“ Bleeding 
from the gums and loosening of the teeth are early signs of 
vitamin C deficiency, the cause of scurvy whether at sea or on 
land. The common nettle was certainly recommended by Dr 
Alexander Macleod — although the poet Mairi Mhòr did not 
specify the reason for its use when she wrote the following: 


Ach cuimhnichibh, a luchd mo gràidh, 
Comhairlean an Dotair Bhàin, 
Thugaibh pailteas as an tràigh, 

Is deanabh cal air deanntaig. 


But remember my loved ones, 
The advice of the Doctor Ban. 
Take plenty from the seashore, 
And make soup of nettles.” 


Vaccination 
The question of smallpox vaccination was not one that the College 
included in their questionnaires but it was a topic that clearly 
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concerned doctors by the nature of their responses both to the 
College and earlier to the Poor Law Commission. Dr Robert Clark 
of Lochmaddy wrote that ‘vaccination is a thing not much 
attended to in the Western Islands because the people cannot 
afford to pay for it, neither can a medical practitioner afford to 
travel over a score of miles of rugged, broken moor and morass to 
vaccinate for nothing.’ He thought that the government ought to 
take vaccination in remote areas under its control and finance the 
expense — if this were done he was sure that it would encourage 
people to seek employment in the south, thereby doing much to 
improve their social condition ‘whereas at present the dread of 
smallpox prevents them in great measure.’ Clark had been in 
practice in Lochmaddy and district for twenty-six years and was, 
he wrote ‘hopeful of better days to come now that the College was 
looking into things’.” As he pointed out vaccination enabled 
people to go to the south for work without the dread of developing 
smallpox, a very real fear at a time when temporary migration and 
emigration to the cities of the South was high — the epidemic of 
smallpox on Canna, described by Coll MacDonald, was brought to 
the island by men from Barra who were on their way home from 
Glasgow having sailed there in the hope of finding work. The risk 
of smallpox was great at this time, for example, between 
December 1852 and March 1854 1306 people died of smallpox in 
the city of Glasgow alone.” Dr John Steele, superintendent of 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, writing in 1853 on the increase in the 
number of cases of smallpox in Glasgow, showed that of 101 
cases treated in 1852, no fewer than 81 had been resident in the 
city for less than twelve months. Of the seventy-eight cases of 
people from the Highlands, fifty-six were from Argyll and of the 
total forty-three had not been vaccinated. Steele commented on 
the greater liability of the Highland population to developing 
smallpox and dismissed the commonly held belief that the 
Highland poor were averse to vaccination, blaming the lack on the 
difficulty of obtaining the services of a medical man to carry out 
the procedure. He compared the situation in Ireland where 
vaccination was more common than in the Highlands; the 
difference in the propensity to develop smallpox, Dr Steele 
suggested was the attention paid to vaccination by the Union and 
Dispensary surgeons in Ireland." Dr Steele’s successor as 
superintendent of the Royal Infirmary, Dr M’Ghie, observed in 
1853 that the Highland population was more liable to smallpox 
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than any other class and he concluded that is was mainly owing to 
the neglect of vaccination: 


The agency provided for enabling them to obtain the protection 
of vaccination is totally inadequate. The people are widely 
scattered, and there are so few medical men, that there are many 
districts and islands which may be said to be deprived of 
medical aid altogether.” 


The scale of the problem in Glasgow, where 3087 people died 
from smallpox in the previous seven years, was described by Dr 
Strang in 1856 in the Glasgow Medical Journal. 


The great bulk of this endemic is to be traced to the Celtic race 
who inhabit this city — in short to the low and labouring 
Highlanders and Irish — and it is to be feared that unless a statute 
be obtained for Scotland similar to the Vaccination Act which 
works so well in England, nothing else will effectively stay a 
disease which annually destroys — or what is almost equally bad, 
blinds and deforms hundreds in our city.” 


Dr John Murray of Kingussie whose practice covered forty 
miles up and down the Spey told the Poor Law Commissioners 
that there was no provision for vaccination which he carried out 
freely and that he was in receipt of a small allowance from two 
proprietors for attending the poor.” Kennedy of Plockton stated 
that children in Lochalsh were generally vaccinated and that he 
knew of only three deaths from smallpox; when his medical 
student son was at home on vacation he assisted his father in 
vaccination.” Dr Charles Macrae of Stornoway described how he 
and his colleague, the only doctors on the island, travelled in 
excess of 2000 miles on tours of vaccination with no recompense. 
His colleague Roderick Millar who had been in practice in 
Stornoway for fourteen years said that the people could not afford 
vaccination and ‘smallpox makes great havoc amongst their 
children.” Other medical men were more fortunate: Dr William 
Gordon of Assynt told how he had been ordered by the Duke of 
Sutherland to vaccinate all in the parish who had not previously 
been vaccinated and had received from the Duke a special 
remuneration.” [n the opinion of Dr Wishart of Dingwall and Dr 
Donald Macleod, Skye there remained among sections of the 
community prejudice against vaccination, the parents of the poor 
only became concerned about vaccination when smallpox 
appeared. 
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Froggatt analysed the response of the medical profession in 
Ireland to the famine and concluded that the country was 
reasonably well doctored with some 2,600 qualified medical 
practitioners and perhaps 1000 ‘more ministering to health.’” 
Ireland was relatively well served by doctors, some employed in 
dispensaries and fever hospitals and not concentrated only in 
centres of population or in areas of relative prosperity. In the 
Scottish Highlands there was one dispensary, founded in 1832 in 
Inverness and only one hospital, the Infirmary, also in Inverness. 
In evidence to the Sanitary Inquiry (Scotland) George Anderson, 
an Inverness solicitor, wrote that ‘the Northern Infirmary at 
Inverness is an excellent and well conducted establishment for the 
sick poor, but not exclusively for those of the town, as it is the 
only infirmary in the whole northern counties of Nairn, Inverness, 
Ross, Sutherland and Caithness.’” According to the 1853 Medical 
Directory there were ten doctors practising in the town, attracted 
by the opportunities to earn a living in a thriving prosperous town. 


Conclusion 

The Edinburgh College, it appears, were uncertain as to what to do 
with the information they had gathered. In February 1852 the 
College minutes record that the inquiry committee had presented 
ten items for consideration by the College council. The committee 
felt that ‘if through the instrumentality of this College (howsoever 
that may be exerted) several talented, energetic, and scientific 
medical practitioners were distributed throughout the Highlands 
and Islands...’ their presence and knowledge might enable the 
people and the land to become more productive. Here they 
referred to Dr John MacKenzie (although not by name) and his 
example in the west of Ross. 

The committee ‘were not yet prepared to say what ought to be 
done by the College but suggested that their report le on the table 
for three months’ in the hope that by the end of that time a definite 
plan of procedure might be adopted. They put forward several 
reasons as to why they considered ‘something must be done to 
meet this case’ including the following: 


1. That there exists severe distress, and that it 1s remediable. 

2. That professional brethren are suffering, and that unjustly. 

3. That such a state of matters is a reproach to the nation, in 
which all are implicated.’ 
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4. That this destitution is at once a consequence and a proof of 
the miserably depressed social state of the Highlands is but 
too obvious. With the economics of that state, this college 
has nothing whatever to do; but, whether the physical 
wellbeing of the people at large, or the interests of our 
professional brethren who share the privations of the poor 
Highlanders, and help them to the best of their ability, be 

considered, your committee conceives that, in the simple 
facts now brought out, the most cogent reason is supplied for 
the Royal College attempting to do something, however 

little that may be, that may tend to bring about a better state 
of things. 

5. That both science and the industrial arts would be promoted 
by well educated medical men being located in the 
Highlands. 

6. That greater security would be given to the lives of the many 
persons of distinction, and of great importance to the nation, 
who now annually traverse the Highlands as sportsmen and 
scientific observers. 

7. That the scourge of small-pox may be kept in check by an 
increase in vaccinators in the Highlands. 

8. That, if it should be deemed expedient to apply to 
Government for a grant of public money to meet the case of 
the destitution of medical aid in the Highlands the 
proceedings of parliament in regard to Ireland, as lately 
embodied in the act, passed last Session, "for the better 
distribution, support and management of medical charities in 
Ireland", may be taken as an encouragement to expect that, 
upon a proper representation, a similar measure would be 
readily extended to Scotland. 


The committee concluded by suggesting that since the College 
on the one hand were in possession of the required information 
and on the other, ‘its being one of the recognized organs of 
communication between the government and the medical 
profession, form a cogent reason for its charging itself with the 
duty of representing the state of the case in the proper quarter.’* 

A College minute of 4 May 1852 records that the matter of the 
alleged deficiency of medical practitioners in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland ‘had occupied the attention of the Council who 
were of the opinion that the subject was beset by many difficulties 
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and should be remitted to the Committee.’ The Committee were 
asked to consider what steps they would propose in the matter but 
that they were to keep in mind that ‘the College should never aim 
at any object which they are unlikely to obtain.” 

A truncated statement was printed by order of the College in 
August 1852 in which none of the more controversial items were 
included and no mention was made of Government action or 
money. The paragraph concerning the state of the Highlands and 
its destitution instead of finishing with the committee’s plea for 
College action stated that ‘the simple facts now brought out afford 
a sufficient apology for the College having made this attempt to 
bring the subject under the consideration of the public.’ It is plain 
that the Council did not consider that the College had any 
responsibility in the matter and that to appeal to the government 
was futile, the climate of political opinion at the time not being in 
favour of interference in the Highland economy as the 
government’s perceived solution to the problem was emigration. 
Dr John Mackenzie’s letter of 1851 to Lord John Russell 
commenting on Sir John McNeill’s Report on the State of the 
West Highlands and Islands of Scotland quotes from the report: 
“not one individual who was questioned on the subject, with the 
single exception of Dr Mackenzie, expressed a belief that the 
population of these districts could be extricated from their present 
difficulties without the aid of emigration.’”*’ Mackenzie’s pleas for 
‘scientific and industrial’ practical help using the knowledge and 
skills of suitable medical men were never taken up. The policy of 
encouraging emigration was wholeheartedly followed. 

Perhaps the last words should be those of Rev John Macleod of 
Morven, at the time of the inquiry, the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland: 


I know of no class of men more inadequately remunerated than 
the medical practitioners of the Highlands, or who obtain a 
livelihood at a greater sacrifice of time and of labour. Some of 
them it is true, may have evinced a culpable degree of 
carelessness in advancing in a knowledge of their profession, 
and this is not surprising under the many disadvantages of their 
position; but generally they have been found to evince an 
untiring zeal and energy in prosecuting their professional duties 
under peculiar hardships and difficulties which disinterested 
humanity guided by sound and enlightened principles could 
alone animate and sustain. 
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OF DALAVICH AND ELDERSLIE; 
WRITER, EDITOR, COMPOSER, CORRESPONDENT 
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17th February, 2006 


Over the past century and a half the county of Argyll has played a 
prominent role in the Gaelic movement. Donald MacKinnon, a 
native of Colonsay, became the first holder of the Chair of Celtic 
at the University of Edinburgh when it was established in 1882. 
By a nice coincidence the present Professor of Celtic at 
Edinburgh, William Gillies, a former Chief of this Society, is also 
a native of Argyll, and yet another former Chief, Tiree-born 
Professor of Scottish and Gaelic Studies, Donald Meek, 1s also 
based at Edinburgh University. 

It was in Oban, in 1891, that An Comunn Gaidhealach was 
founded, and it was in Oban that the first National Mod was held 
the following year. One of the Gaelic adjudicators at that 
inaugural Mod was an Argyll man called Malcolm MacFarlane. In 
this paper we shall consider the life and achievements of this 
remarkable and interesting man — Malcolm MacFarlane, of 
Dalavich and Elderslie: Writer, Editor, Composer, Correspondent 
and Controversialist. 

Malcolm MacFarlane was born at Kilmun Farm near Dalavich, 
on St. Andrew’s Day, 1853. It is perhaps not surprising that 
someone who entered this world on that special day which means 
so much to Scots throughout the world should be proud of the lore 
and literature of his native land, that he was to develop a deep 
interest in Gaelic music, and indeed that he should have been 
associated with early nationalist movements in Scotland. 

Malcolm MacFarlane tells us that his father was known as Eoin 
Ban a’ Mhuilleir, that is, Fair-haired John, son of the Miller, and 
that his mother was Marion Macintyre.' In the list of men of 
military age for the parish of Dalavich in 1803 there is a Colin 
MacFarlane, whose address is given as Miln of Avoch, and whose 
occupation is entered as “Dyer”. Malcolm MacFarlane’s 
grandfather may well have had an unconscious influence upon the 
young boy during his early childhood on Lochaweside. As the 
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proverb says, S e an t-ionnsachadh og an t-ionnsachadh 
boidheach. Late on in his life MacFarlane was to write in a paper 
to this Society: “My first experience of Gaelic singing was when 
my grandfather dandled me on his knee and sang — as Í have been 
told — ‘all manner of songs’: Gaelic of course. I have no 
recollection of that time; but I have no doubt that, in my 
impressionable infancy, predilections were formed which, in after 
years, made Gaelic song more acceptable to me than any other 
form of song.” 

A year before Malcolm MacFarlane was born, Neil MacKenzie 
became minister of Kilchrenan and Dalavich, MacFarlane’s native 
parish. Rev. Neil MacKenzie was born in Arran in 1795, and from 
1830 to 1844 he was minister of St. Kilda. During his years in St. 
Kilda he did much to improve the lot of the islanders and also 
collected much lore about the island which his son later published 
as a book.” 

But Maicolm MacFarlane was not destined to spend very long 
by the peaceful shores of Loch Awe, and so lost the opportunity 
to get to know the new minister who was so interested in Gaelic 
tradition. 

When the boy was just four years old, the family moved to 
Inkerman in Refrewshire. Inkerman was established in 1858 in 
connection with the working of ironstone mines. In 1871 there 
were 723 people in Inkerman, and by 1891 the population had 
risen to 948.” 

Inkerman is two miles from Paisley, and is one of a number of 
villages in Scotland named after one of the battles of the Crimean 
War. The battle of Inkerman had taken place in November 1854, 
when British troops had repulsed a Russian attack. Also in 
Refrewshire, to the west of Paisley, there is Balaklava, named in 
commemoration of another battle of that period. In my own parish 
a complex of houses built for fishermen in Minard during the time 
of the Crimean War has been known since then as Sebastapol. 

Although he was destined to spend such a short period of his life 
in a Highland home, Malcolm MacFarlane composed the best- 
known of all Gaelic songs in praise of a little house in the 
Highlands, under the shelter of the trees, with primroses and 
daisies covering the banks around it. It was he who wrote the 
words of Mo Dhachaigh, and he borrowed a traditional Gaelic 
tune, although he was quite capable of providing his own melody. 
He was also a very competent translator of Gaelic songs into 
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English, but the English words to MacFarlane’s song with which 
we are familiar, under the title, My Ain House, are the work of 
Alexander Stewart, a policeman. The song has also been 
translated very effectively into Irish Gaelic. 

Professor Derick Thomson, in his /ntroduction to Gaelic 
Poetry, calls Mo Dhachaigh “a pretty picture postcard of a song.” 
In the obituary for Malcolm MacFarlane which appeared in the 
magazine, An Gaidheal, it is stated: “That song fills a gap in 
Gaelic minstrelsy. Till the song appeared there was hardly 
anything in the nature of a lyric which properly expressed the 
home feeling and life by the humble hearth. His touch denotes 
observation and originality.” 

In The Celtic Who's Who, published in 1921, Malcolm 
MacFarlane’s occupation is given as “Architect and Land 
Surveyor”.’ In fact he was to devote his entire working life — some 
sixty two years in all — to service with the same firm, James B. 
Lamb, Architect and Surveyor, 12 High Street, Paisley, which he 
had joined as an apprentice at the age of fifteen. 

Like every other occupation, that of architect and surveyor 
knew times of recession. In September 1912, the publisher Aneas 
MacKay, who appears to have been in almost weekly 
correspondence with MacFarlane, commented in one of his 
letters: “I am sorry that I presumed to give an opinion to you about 
the dullness in the building trade in Paisley and elsewhere.” 
Clearly Malcolm had objected to the publisher’s forthright views, 
although he himself was not averse to expressing his own 
opinions, sometimes in the most scathing and forthright manner. 

In what is probably his most popular song, Mo Dhachaigh, 
MacFarlane describes the delights of a little home in the 
Highlands, and the joy of returning in the gloaming to his wife 
who was spinning by the fireside, surrounded by happy children. 
However, this is poetic licence, for the bard had neither wife nor 
children. He lived with his sister, Peggy. In the 1890s his address 
is given as Gleniffer View, Elderslie. During the early twentieth 
century the MacFarlanes lived at 1 MacFarlane Place, Elderslie, 
moving by the 1920s to 139 Main Street, again in Elderslie."” 

There are indications in correspondence that Peggy MacFarlane 
did not always enjoy good health. In 1912 she spent some time in 
hospital. Later that year the MacFarlanes were on holiday in 
Argyll. In July Aneas MacKay wrote to MacFarlane: “I am glad 
you are going on holiday and I hope that Oban will do both your 
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sister and yourself a great deal of good.”" I think that holiday was 
actually spent in Connel as correspondence to Malcolm while he 
was on holiday is addressed to Connel Station. 


1. MALCOLM MACFARLANE, WRITER 
In Victorian times there was a blossoming of Gaelic literature 
among exiled Gaels in the south of Scotland — such names as Neil 
MacLeod, Henry Whyte, Hector MacDougall and John 
MacFadyen readily come to mind. Prominent among the writers 
of that era was Malcolm MacFarlane of Dalavich and Elderslie. 

Donald MacLean’s, Typographia Scoto-Gadelica, published in 
1912, contains details of twelve books in which MacFarlane was 
involved. His first publication was a 95-page work on Gaelic 
Phonetics, to which MacLean refers in this way: “It is a work 
worthy of careful perusal. There are diagrams, and pieces written 
in shorthand symbols in the work.” Donald MacLean adds this 
note in the section dealing with MacFarlane’s books: “Malcolm 
MacFarlane is by profession an architect in Elderslie, near Paisley. 
His series of educational works show the hand of the past-master 
in exact scholarship and discrimination in every detail necessary 
for the pupil’s guidance.” 

As that quotation suggests, many of the author’s early works 
were intended for schools. Indeed, my own first contact with the 
name of Malcolm MacFarlane was in the little dictionary which he 
produced for schools and which was still in use when I was a 
pupil. 

Donald John MacLeod’s Twentieth Century Publications in 
Scottish Gaelic records the titles of some twenty seven first 
editions or reprints of books by Malcolm MacFarlane issued after 
1900.” The literary activity of this man from Dalavich, whose 
formal education consisted of some years at a miners’ school in 
Renfrewshire, is impressive. 

Not only did Malcolm MacFarlane produce books, he also 
wrote numerous articles for magazines like The Celtic Review and 
for newspapers like the Oban Times. Three of the papers which he 
delivered to this Society are published in the 7ransactions."* His 
obituary notice in Volume XXXIII Transactions pays this tribute: 
“As an essayist in Gaelic and English the pages of most 
contemporary publications devoted to Gaelic interests bear 
testimony to his ability.” 
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MALCOLM MACFARLANE, EDITOR 
The amount of work accomplished by Malcolm MacFarlane in 
editing the writings of other authors was prodigious. He was 
involved in editing one of the first books published by An 
Comunn Gaidhealach, Gaelic as a specific subject. He edited a 
number of the books of John MacCormick, the Mull writer who 
lived for most of his life in Glasgow. They are mostly short 
stories, but they include the first Gaelic novel, Dun-Aluinn. He 
edited a book of short stories by John MacFadyen, another Mull 
writer in exile. Along with Adam Gunn, MacFarlane in 1899 
published an edition of the poems and songs of Rob Donn 
MacKay, the Sutherland bard, which included some of the airs.'° 
At a later stage we shall mention his activities as the first editor as 
An Comunn Gaidhealach’s magazine, An Deo-Greine. 

Between 1902 and 1911 Edward Dwelly published his great 
Illustrated Gaelic to English Dictionary. At that time Dwelly used 
the more Highland-sounding pseudonym, “Ewen MacDonald,” 
and that is the name which appears in his correspondence with 
Malcolm MacFarlane. MacFarlane was one of those who read the 
proofs of Dwelly’s Dictionary, and in the introduction to the 
Dictionary I do not think it is any accident that Dwelly placed at 
the top of the list of those who helped him in his work, “Malcolm 
MacFarlane, Elderslie.” Throughout the Dictionary the initials M. 
M. denote words provided by Malcolm MacFarlane.” 

In 1896 Alexander MacBain published his Gaelic Etymological 
Dictionary. Following MacBain’s death, when a revised edition of 
the Dictionary was required, it was edited by Malcolm 
MacFarlane, according to himself, “when nobody else would 
undertake the work.’’'* His most ambitious work was probably an 
edition of the Fernaig Manuscript, a seventeenth century 
collection of poems compiled by Duncan MacRae of Inverinate. 
This edition appeared in 1923. 

Malcolm MacFarlane also did a tremendous amount of work in 
reading and correcting the proofs of such publications as the 
Transactions of this Society. He was present at the inaugural 
meeting of the Gaelic Society of Glasgow in 1887, and from 1897 
he acted as its Secretary. 

MacFarlane edited a very useful series of little Gaelic song 
books for schools, with names like Am Bru-Dhearg and An Lon 
Dubh." He was the Gaelic editor of Clarsach a’ Ghlinne, The 
Harp of the Glen, a collection of twenty five songs with musical 
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arrangements by Jennie Given.” Another important anthology is 
Songs of the Highlands, published in 1902. The Gaelic and 
English words were arranged by MacFarlane, while F. W. 
Whitehead was responsible for the music.”! 


3. MALCOLM MACFARLANE: COMPOSER 
In considering Malcolm MacFarlane as a composer we may divide 
his output in that field into three categories. 

First of all there are songs for which Malcolm MacFarlane 
wrote the music. Sometimes the words were also by the Elderslie 
bard, as, for example, An Lagan Aigh, whose tune was borrowed 
for another popular Gaelic song, as we shall see later. A number 
of songs which are regularly sung at ceilidhs and Mods owe their 
melodies to Malcolm MacFarlane, such as An t-eilean uain’ 
leach and Cathair a’ Chuil-chinn. Among his papers are many 
scraps of tunes which he wrote on the backs of envelopes or 
invitation cards to a ceilidh or some other gathering. His friend, 
Neil MacLeod, composed a song called Bha mi ’n-raoir an coille 
chaoil to the tune Kelvingrove. MacFarlane wrote the tune to 
which it is sung today. 

Another category of songs from MacFarlane’s pen consists of 
those for which the bard composed words to an already existing 
tune. His best known song, Mo Dhachaigh, has as its tune a 
traditional melody which was sometimes used for another song, 
Posadh Piuthar lain Bhain. In Cumha na h-Oighe he added words 
to a traditional tune, Mackintosh s Lament. 

We might at this point mention a third type of composition. 
Malcolm MacFarlane was also a skilful translator, although the 
language of his English versions may sound rather quaint and old- 
fashioned to modern ears. Some of his translations were from 
English into Gaelic. He translated part of Haiwatha into Gaelic. 
He provided the English words for Chi mi na Mor-Bheanna by 
John Cameron of Ballachulish as The Mist-covered Mountains of 
Home. The English translation of An t-Eilean Muileach which is 
known and sung today is MacFarlane’s version.” 

Malcolm MacFarlane did not become rich through his labours 
as writer, editor and composer. Most of what he did for Gaelic 
publishing was done in a voluntary capacity. Sometimes he did 
get some remuneration. For example, on the last day of December 
1928 he received fourteen shillings from Bayley and Ferguson in 
further royalties for the use of his English translation of An t- 
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Eilean Muileach. In 1912 there is a letter appointing him as 
teacher of Gaelic classes by the Paisley Burgh School Board, at a 
salary for the session of £20, provided at least twenty people 
enrolled for the classes.” 

When he died, MacFarlane’s estate amounted to £1809:9:6, a 
not inconsiderable sum in 1931, but when we remember that he 
had just retired after a working life spanning 62 years, that works 
out at an average of £29 in savings per annum.” Over the years he 
would have spent much more in supporting the Gaelic cause 
which was so close to his heart. 


4. MALCOLM MACFARLANE: CORRESPONDENT 

I first became interested in studying the life and career of Malcolm 
MacFarlane when I was informed that his papers had been 
deposited in the National Library in Edinburgh. | understand that 
originally the papers had been handed over to the School of 
Scottish Studies by Sorley MacLean and Rev. William Matheson. 
For many years no one knew of the existence of the papers until 
they turned up by accident and were given to the National Library 
for storing and cataloguing.” 

Among the MacFarlane papers are hundreds of letters. Although 
reading the correspondence is rather like watching the second half 
of a football match without knowing what had happened in the 
first half, because there are no copies of the original letters sent by 
MacFarlane, nevertheless the replies he received from others are 
interesting and illuminating. 

In examining Malcolm MacFarlane’s correspondence I was 
struck by the efficiency of the postal service at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. One of the 
letters I read was from Rev. Donald MacCallum, who came to 
prominence as the champion of the crofters in Skye during the 
time of land agitation. On 2nd January 1912 MacCallum posted a 
New Year message to Malcolm MacFarlane from Keose in Lewis. 
The postmarks on the letter show that by 2.30 pm the following 
day the letter was in Glasgow, and by 4 pm it had reached 
Johnstone. Even with an airmail service today between Lewis and 
the mainland, it would be difficult to match the proficiency of the 
Royal Mail in the years before the First World War.” 

Calum MacFarlane was in correspondence with some of the 
leading figures in the Gaelic world. There are letters from the 
fervent Gaelic enthusiast and nationalist, the Hon. Stuart Ruaraidh 
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Erskine of Mar (1869-1960). Born in Surrey in 1869, Erskine 
belonged to an old Scottish family and learned his Gaelic from his 
nurse who came from the island of Harris. Ruaraidh Erskine of 
Mar founded and sponsored a number of Gaelic magazines and 
contributed articles to them. Erskine and Malcolm MacFarlane 
were among those who proposed the establishment of a “Scottish 
Gaelic Academy,” because of their dissatisfaction with An 
Comunn Gàidhealach.” 

Another Gael with whom MacFarlane was in regular 
correspondence was Malcolm Chisholm MacLeod (1872-1954), 
from Wester Ross, who edited the People’s Journal. Quite a 
number of Highlanders of that period became well-known 
journalists. The People’s Journal ran a regular competition for 
providing the last line for a Gaelic limerick, and Malcolm 
MacFarlane was asked to choose the most witty and amusing 
entry.” 

As well as being a newspaper editor, Malcolm C. MacLeod also 
sold a patent pen with the sales jingle: “The pen that stands upon 
the crest of pendom is MacLeod’s — the best.” In 1922 a MacLeod 
No. 1 fountain pen cost 8/6, or you could buy the No. 2 leakproof 
safety version for 9/6. I wonder if Malcolm MacFarlane used a 
MacLeod safety pen for his carefully written articles and 
correspondence! M. C. MacLeod edited Modern Gaelic Bards, 
which contains a section on MacFarlane. 

Malcolm MacFarlane was also in regular touch by mail with 
some of the foremost Gaelic writers of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, most of them natives of Argyll. One of his 
closest friends appears to have been Henry Whyte (1852-1913), 
born in Easdale, who used the pen-name “Fionn,” a writer of 
stories, songs and essays. In the Ce/tic Review for April 1914 there 
is an obituary of Henry Whyte, signed M. M., which clearly came 
from the pen of Malcolm MacFarlane. Two of Whye’s early 
books were the Celtic Lyre and the Celtic Garland. MacFarlane 
wrote of his friend: “Not alone by his books, but even more by his 
lectures, by his magazine and newspaper articles, and by his 
extensive private correspondence, he has fed the fire of devotion 
to our national music which is burning so brightly in our day.”” 
Two of Fionn’s songs which are still popular today are Ochoin a 
righ 's i mo rìbhinn donn and Dhealaich mise nochd rim leannan. 
Henry Whyte’s brother, John, an editor and translator of Gaelic 
hymns, was another of Malcolm MacFarlane’s correspondents. 
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John MacFadyen (1850-1935) from Mull was another of the 
Gaelic writers who regularly corresponded with MacFarlane. 
MacFadyen was a poet and story-teller, and Malcolm MacFarlane 
edited at least one of his books. His song, Soraidh leibh is oidhche 
mhath leibh, is often sung at the end of ceilidhs.”° 

One of the younger Gaelic writers based in Glasgow with whom 
MacFarlane was in correspondence was Hector MacDougall 
(1880-1954). A native of Coll, he wrote Gaelic stories, plays and 
poems, and edited many books, especially collections of Gaelic 
hymns.” 

Another close friend of Malcolm MacFarlane’s was another 
Argyllshire man, Dr. Hugh Cameron Gillies. Gillies was from 
Ardnamurchan and produced a Gaelic grammar book based on 
that published by Rev. Alexander Stewart, a Gaelic class book, 
and a book on Gaelic names of diseases. His best-known book is 
Place Names of Argyll, not regarded by experts as perhaps the 
most reliable study of Highland placenames. Among 
MacFarlane’s papers is the draft of a letter commending Dr. Hugh 
Cameron Gillies for the Professorship of Celtic at Edinburgh 
University.” 

Malcolm MacFarlane wrote regularly to Lachlan MacBean, 
whose life covered exactly the same years as his own. MacBean 
was born in Kiltarlity in 1853, and was editor of the Fifeshire 
Advertiser — another Gaelic-speaking journalist. He wrote articles, 
poems and hymns, as well as books for Gaelic learners. One of 
Lachlan MacBean’s chief claims to fame is that he translated the 
Gaelic hymn, Leanabh an Aigh, into English, sung throughout the 
world today as Child in the Manger.” 

There are also letters among MacFarlane’s papers from Neil 
MacLeod (1843-1913), the Skye poet who spent most of his 
working life in Edinburgh.” MacLeod has been called “the most 
popular Gaelic poet of the nineteenth century.”* Many of 
MacLeod’s songs are sung wherever Gaels meet throughout the 
world. One of his best loved songs is Far an robh mi a-raoir. It is 
sung to a tune composed by Malcolm MacFarlane. He wrote the 
tune for one of his own songs, An lagan digh, but today it is 
always associated with Neil MacLeod’s poem. Indeed, 
MacFarlane’s melody has probably contributed to the popularity 
of the song. 


MALCOLM MACFARLANE: CONTROVERSIALIST 
In 1921 Malcolm MacFarlane’s friend, Lachlan MacBean, 
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published a very useful little volume called A Celtic Who s Who 
which contains biographical notes on eminent figures from 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. I was intrigued by the wording of the 
entry for Malcolm MacFarlane, obviously provided by 
MacFarlane himself — “was 14 years a strenuous worker in An 
Comunn Gaidhealach until its then conduct made further co- 
operation impossible.”” 

As I read the words I thought, “Thereby hangs a tale.” 

And I was right. It is quite a tale. 

It is certainly no exaggeration to say that Malcolm MacFarlane 
had been “a strenuous worker” on behalf of An Comunn 
Gàidhealach during its early years since its foundation in 1891. (I 
read somewhere among, MacFarlane’s papers that it was he who 
thought up the name An Comunn Gàidhealach. One of the original 
suggested titles for the new body was “The Highland Bardic 
Association.” ) 

MacFarlane adjudicated at the first Mod in 1892, and acted at 
different times as Convener of An Comunn’s Music Committee 
and its Publication Committee. In the early years of the twentieth 
century this tribute was paid to his contribution to the association: 
“A time like this is opportune to make observation of the 
invaluable services to the Comunn Gàidhealach and its great 
annual gathering which from the inception of both, have been 
given by Mr. M. MacFarlane, Elderslie. As years go on, it is being 
more and more discovered by those taking an active share in the 
work that Mr. MacFarlane is the ‘hub’ of the movement. It is not 
often that a single man combines in himself so many excellent 
characteristics.” 

But from the beginning MacFarlane had had misgivings about 
An Comunn. 

He thought that it had been set up without enough preparation, 
the possibility of such an association having been discussed in 
newspapers in 1890 and 1891. 

Malcolm MacFarlane was also strongly of the opinion any new 
society should have its foundations in the areas where Gaelic was 
still the everyday language of the people. “The movement, I 
considered, should be from the country of the Gael, and not from 
Glasgow or the south,” he said in one of his lectures. 

He also felt that from the start the movement was flawed in that 
it was not all-Gaelic. In a letter to the Oban Times he stated: “I fail 
to see how Gaelic is to be fostered by doing business in English. 
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It gives the whole affair the appearance of a sham, and that is to 
be avoided. Those who do not understand Gaelic will be first to 
note it. If there should be people who would like to know what is 
being done, let them have English as an act of grace. But do not, 
for any sake, act on the contrary principle.” 

MacFarlane was annoyed when Fuadach nan Gaidheal, a song 
of the Highland Clearances by his friend, Henry Whyte, was said 
to have been banned from the Mod syllabus as being too political. 

In 1905 An Comunn Gaidhealach began a monthly magazine 
called An Deo-Grèine (The Sunbeam). Malcolm MacFarlane was 
appointed the first editor, although he himself had grave doubts as 
to the viability of the publication. He edited the first five issues of 
the magazine, and did so with care and skill. 

Then came the rift between Calum MacFarlane and An 
Comunn. 

It began when a proposal was put forward that Princess Louise, 
the fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, who had married John 
Douglas Sutherland Campbell, later the ninth Duke of Argyll, be 
appointed President of the society. MacFarlane moved that Mrs. 
Burnley Campbell of Ormidale, who was doing so much to 
promote Gaelic education in Argyll, should be President for the 
year when a fund-raising Fèill was to be held. Looking back over 
what happened, he commented: “Previous to then the membership 
had in their zeal put away all patrons and honorary offices and had 
preened their feathers so ostentatiously over that one action of 
theirs....But it put the Association in rather a ridiculous position 
when they proposed to appoint the princess Louise as working 
president. And although I had no admiration whatever for Mrs. 
Burnley — quite the reverse — I moved that she be appointed 
President for the Fèill year. I hated, above everything, that we 
should be making the Association ridiculous in the eyes of Gall 
and Sassenach.” 

In the event, Princess Louise declined to become working 
President, but offered to become Honorary President, and 
according to MacFarlane, “she was accepted, rules 
notwithstanding.” 

In the An Comunn magazine, An Deo-Ghréine, Malcolm 
MacFarlane made some comments on the appointment of Princess 
Louise as Honorary President which displeased his colleagues. As 
a result, despite having worked so tirelessly on behalf of An 
Comunn from 1891 to 1905, he found himself outside its ranks. 
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It was not a situation which someone with the temperament of 
Malcolm MacFarlane would take lying down. Even twenty years 
after that very public falling-out, in a lecture in which he 
explained why he was no longer a member of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach, he used some harsh words. He called his successor 
as Gaelic editor of An Ded-Greine, “A Lewisman as provincial as 
they rear and educate them in that island.” From the new English 
editor of the magazine he said he had received what he calls “an 
insolent letter which could only be expected from a rude tinker or 
drunk man.” 

At the time to which he refers Malcolm MacFarlane was still a 
member of An Comunn, and he complained at a meeting of the 
Magazine Committee about what he deemed to be party political 
matters entering the association’s magazine of which he was no 
longer the editor. When the minute of the Committee came before 
the Executive MacFarlane wanted the reference to politics read in 
full. Instead the minutes were taken as read. 

MacFarlane commented: “In An Comunn Gaidhealach it was 
moved and supported by a large majority composed of what shall 
| call them: cowards and barbarians — graisg — that the minutes be 
held as read.” 

At the meeting he objected to this motion, and here is his own 
graphic account of proceedings: “I promptly stood up, turned 
round facing him and said: Mr. Chairman, I have no alternative 
but to charge you with giving a dishonourable ruling. He literally 
squirmed, and a lady — well, hardly a lady; hardly a woman — there 
are decent women, thank goodness — I shall call her an impudent 
hussy — some of you will know her well — hissed me. I turned to 
her, and snapping my fingers at her, said: I care not for your hiss; 
and turning again to the chairman, I repeated my charge of his 
having given a dishonourable ruling, and I expressed my sorrow 
that it was necessary for me to do so. This Queen’s prizeman at 
Aldershot hadn’t the courage of a mouse, and could not face up to 
go against the influence of my opponents — a class for whom I 
have no respect and no use whatever. They claim to be my 
countrymen; and I am afraid it is too true.” 

For Malcolm MacFarlane that was the final straw. In his own 
words: “From that day, I ceased to be a member of the Association 
which denied me my membership rights in the meanest and most 
truculent manner.”” 
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I think that incident is sufficient to illustrate the controversial 
side of Malcolm MacFarlane’s nature. Although he had fallen out 
with An Comunn he seems to have attended the National Mod 
from time to time. For instance, in 1926 he was present at the Mod 
in Oban, for the Secretary of the Gaelic Society of Inverness wrote 
to him on 17th October: “Glad you enjoyed the Mod as a whole.” 

After he was no longer a member of An Comunn Gaidhealach 
MacFarlane used to go through the official Mod programme 
marking all grammatical errors and misprints with a red pen. In 
fact he was highly critical of Gaelic writing which by his 
judgement was less than perfect. In 1912, after he had 
relinquished his editorship of An Comunn’s magazine, he claimed 
that the leader article in the current issue contained one error in 
every ten words, an article by a policeman one in forty, while a 
piece of writing by a schoolmaster contained one in thirty and the 
Gaelic lesson one in fifteen. He even maintained that there were 
roughly a thousand mistakes in Rosg Gaidhlig, the anthology 
edited by Professor W. J. Watson for use in schools and 
universities!“ 

From what I have just been saying we might get the impression 
of Malcolm MacFarlane as a rather difficult and disputatious man. 
He refused to have anything to do with a proposed Clan 
MacFarlane Society because he objected to the spelling of the 
surname. He himself said that a President of An Comunn from the 
1920s had described him as “cantankerous”.” 

But there was another side to the man. 

Any prize-money he ever won for his compositions he returned, 
so that the money might be used to help young people who were 
interested in Gaelic. Among his correspondence is a letter from a 
friend in Oban who had fallen on hard times asking for a loan of 
£2. There are letters from people who were having difficulties 
connected with their work who wanted to share their problems 
with him. Towards the end of his life a number of friends wished 
to put his name forward for consideration for a Civil List Pension. 
When MacFarlane got wind of this, he suggested that instead they 
should recommend another Gaelic writer, John MacFadyen.” 

Malcolm MacFarlane seems to have made a good impression 
whenever he represented the Gaelic cause in other countries. Near 
the close of the nineteenth century he was at a gathering in Dublin, 
and on 13th June 1898 John MacIntosh, the Secretary of An 
Comunn, said in one of his letters: “I hear you got on famously at 
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Dublin & I hope you enjoyed the trip very much.”” Nearer the end 
of his life, on 10th October 1929, MacFarlane was invited by the 
St. Andrew’s Society of London to take part in a Malcolm 
MacFarlane evening. On his return from London a member of the 
Society sent him a little poem comparing and contrasting him with 
that that other man from Elderslie, William Wallace. 


From Elderslie — there came a knight 
Long centuries ago, 

Who fought for freedom — Scotland's right, 
And dared the invading foe. 


In London ~ captive, done to death 
By tyrant’s fell decree, 

He, Scotland blessed, with dying breath, 
That knight of Elderslie. 


From Elderslie — there comes a Bard, 
In these our later days, 

Who strives our Scottish rights to guard 
And sings our ancient lays. 


In London — honoured in the sight 
Of men of high degree, 
They proudly laud with Wallace wight 
Our Bard of Elderslie.” 


After Malcolm MacFarlane died, friends realised that there was 
no memorial stone marking his last resting-place. On 26th January 
1936 Rev. James Oswald of Eldershe wrote a letter to a daily 
newspaper deploring the fact that five years had passed since 
Calum’s death, but his grave was still unmarked. The initiative to 
gather funds to purchase a suitable gravestone came from the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, of which he had been elected 
Honorary Chieftain in 1925, although it took some years for a 
memorial to be set up. The inscription on the stone is a good 
summary of the life and talents of this remarkable Argyll man. 


THOGADH AN CARRAGH SEO LE LUCHD-EOLAIS 
MAR CHUIMHNEACHAN AIR 
CALUM MACPHARLAIN 
SAR-GHAIDHEAL A BHA BARRAICHTE MAR BHARD IS MAR 
SGOILEAR AN LITREACHAS IS AN CEOL A DHUTHCHA. 
SHAOTHRAICH E GU DEALASACH AS LETH A CHANAIN: AGUS 
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DH’FHAG E DILEAB LUACHMHOR ’NA LEABHRAICHEAN, ’NA 
ORAIN AGUS 'NA FHUINN. 

CHOISINN A BHUADHAN AGUS A THREIBHDHIREAS DHA URRAM 
AGUS MEAS A MHAIREAS BUAN AN CRIDHEACHAN NAN GAIDHEAL. 
RUGADH E TAOBH LOCH-ODHA, 1853. 

CHAOCHAIL E AN GRIANAIG, 1931. 

1939 
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Whyte is a good example of the many articles which Malcolm MacFarlane 
wrote for periodicals, in a readable flowing style. 

For John MacFadyen’s published works see Donald John Macleod, Twentieth 
Century Publications in Scottish Gaelic, p. 98. MacFadyen’s school book of 
stories for children, Companach na Cloinne, (Stirling, 1912) was edited by 
Malcolm MacFarlane. 

The range of books which MacDougall edited, some fifteen in all, can be seen 
from the list in MacLeod, Twentieth Century Publications, pp. 96-97. 

See MacLeod, p. 61. 

James Moffatt and Millar Patrick, Handbook to the Church Hymnary, 
(London, Third Impression 1951), p. 412. 

D. S. Thomson, The Companion to Gaelic Scotland, pp. 183-184. 

Ibid., p. 184. 

Lachlan MacBean, op. cit., p. 94 
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Information about how the fund to erect a memorial to Malcolm MacFarlane 
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From the introduction to Vol. xxvii of the Gaelic Society’s Transactions. 
From the text of a lecture given by Malcolm MacFarlane on the subject, 
“Why 1 am not, and have not been for over 20 years, a member of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach.” The speech, in MacFarlane’s very clear hand-writing, 
and with no holds barred, runs to well over six thousand words. From this and 
other papers in the MacFarlane collection it is evident that every talk he 
delivered was extremely well prepared and written out in full beforehand. 
From the lecture mentioned above. 

MacFarlane papers. 

From the text of the lecture explaining why he was no longer a member of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach. 

From the MacFarlane papers. 

From the MacFarlane papers. 

Among MacFarlane’s correspondence which he preserved so carefully over 
the years. 

MacFarlane collection. 


was established is found in a file in the Gaelic Society library. | am grateful to 
Hugh Barron for alerting me as to the existence of this file when he was Secretary 
of the Society. 








DUALCHAS AGUS BEUL-AITHRIS LIOS MOR 
DÒMHNALL MACILLEDHUIBH 
24mh dhen Mhart 2006 


An uair a thug Anna choir cuireadh dhomh oraid a thoirt dhuibh — 
do Chomunn Gáidhlig Inbhir Nis — thog seo dhomhsa a’ cheist, 
“De na cuspairean a bhitheadh freagarrach agus ùidheil, a chuirinn 
air ur beulaibh?” Thainig mi gus a’ bheachd gum b’ e dualchas an 
eilein air a bheil mi edlach — an “Lios Mhór” — agus áite an eilein 
seo ann an dualchas agus eachdraidh Earraghaidheal anns an 
fharsaingeachd a bhitheadh freagarrach. 

Bha sinn mar Ghaidheil buailteach a bhith a’ feitheamh ri 
coigrich a bhitheadh a’ tighinn air chuairt gus ar n-eachdraidh 
agus ar beul-airthris a thrusadh agus a chlaradh. Carson a thug 
sinn an cothrom dhaibh beachd a ghabhail air nithean air nach 
robh iad tuigseach? An do chreid sinne mar Ghaidheil a’ bhreug — 
nach robh sinn fhèin comasach? Bhitheadh iad cuideachd a’ toirt 
beachd air nithean a bha a-mach à sealladh orra ged b’ e daoine 
onoireach a bhitheadh annta an iomadh dòigh. Bha iad a’ 
sealltainn tro shùilean coimheach air dualchas a bha air taobh-a- 
muigh dh’an tuigse agus am mac-meanmainn. 

Anns an toiseach, facal no dhà mu na fir — agus na mnathan — a 
bhiodh a’ tighinn a chèilidh air mo phàrantan an uair a bha mi nam 
ghille beag: m’ athair Eardsaidh Dhonnachaidh Bhàin agus mo 
mhàthair Raonaid Dhòmhnaill Iain Choinnich. Leinn cuideachd 
bha mo sheanmhair — Màiri Chaluim lain Òig — ’s a bràthair 
Calum Beag, aig an robh comas sgriobhaidh gu fileanta an 
Gàidhlig agus ann am Beurla. Fhuair e fhoghlam ann an Sgoil 
Shomhairle.’ Am measg na bhitheadh a’ tighinn a-steach am bàrd- 
baile Liosach Seumas Dòmhnallach — facal no dhà air òran 
brèagha do Liosmòr, “An t-Eilean Álainn”? (chuala mi an t-òran 
rann air rann an uair a bha e a’ tighinn gu bith ... urram 
mìorbhailteach gu dearbh); An “Chevalier Hotel” agus cuideachd 
“Òran an Fire Brigade” a bha ag innseadh mu na caraidean a bha 
a’ tachairt ris an luchd-smàlaidh an uair a bha iad a’ siubhal gus a’ 
chiad teine — dà uair an uaireadair an dèidh dha’n teine dhol as! 
Bodach eile “Niall a’Bhrogair”, aig an robh comas labhairt 
sònraichte. Bhiodh e tric a’ faighinn cuireadh òraidean a 
dhèanamh aig bainnsean agus deoch-shlàinte na càraid òig òl. Aig 
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aon bhanais ann am Port Ramasaidh an dèidh dh’an mhinistear 
deagh òraid a dhèanamh, a’ toirt comhairle dha na fleasgaich a bha 
fhathast “nan aonar, iad eisimpleir a ghabhail o’n chàraid óig a bha 
air ur-phosadh, seo freagairt Neill: “ Nuair bha na Cruiséadairich 
a’ cogadh ris na Mùraich anns an Spàinn agus a’ call a’ bhlàir, bha 
cridhe a’ Bhrusaich aca leotha ann am bocsa agus thilg fear dhe na 
gaisgich am bocsa air na Mùraich agus ghlaodh e `na dhéidh ann 
am Beurla, ‘Lead on , brave heart, and we will follow thee’.” (Am 
ministeir fhathast gun phósadh!) Co gu dearbh a bha 
foghlamaichte? Bha Niall leth-shùileach agus bann dubh a’ falach 
an tuill far b’ àbhaist an t-sùil chaillte a bhith — coltas 
spuinneadair-mara gu cinnteach! 

Dè cho aosda ’s a bhitheas dualchas an eilein seo? Chuala mi 
mu chreag chruaidh gheal (quartz ann am Beurla) ri taobh priomh 
rathad an eilein agus a rèir beul-aithris tha a’ chreag seo a’ 
comharrachadh meadhan an Lios Mhòir, bho cheann gu ceann 
agus bho thaobh gu taobh. A’ sealltainn air dealbhan dhen eilean 
tha iad a’ dearbadh gu bheil a’ chreag anns an àite cheart ... agus 
cha robh theodolite aig ar sinnsearan! 

Dh’innis Calum MacCorcadail nach maireann a bha a’ teagasg 
ann an Tobar-Mhoire, agus a bha a mhuinntir Lios Mòr, gu robh 
creideas leigheis anns a’ chreig sin. Bha Calum ag ràdh gu robh an 
creideas beò an Lios Mòr gus am ficheadamh linn, agus a’ dol air 
ais gu àm tro eachdraidh sgrìobhte, faodaidh gu ruig “Linn an 
Uaimh”. Adhbhar smuaint gu cinnteach! 

A bharrachd air a’ chroit an “Achadh na Croise” bha croit bheag 
aig m’ athair an “Creag an Fhithich”. Bha mise a’ dol air chuairt 
a thoirt sùil air na caoraich an sin an uair a thachair mi air Niall 
MacDhuinlèibh agus stad e a bhruidhinn rium. “A’ bheil fhios 
agad, a laochain, gu bheil thu “nad sheasamh air a’ chiad talamh a 
chaidh riamh a threabhadh air an Lios Mhòr?” Fiosrachadh aosda 
eile... agus bha cinneadh Nèill a’ ruigsinn gu àm tighinn an 
Naoimh Moluag ’s an t-siathamh linn. A-rithist, a chàirdean, 
adhbhar smuaint gu dearbh agus ceist eile. 


An Naomh Moluag 

Thàinig an naomh còir gu tir aig port a tha fhathast mar 
chuimhneachan air: “Port Moluaig”. A rèir an t-sean sgeòil bha 
craobhan feàrna a’ cinntinn taobh an uillt ann an 562 AD agus tha 
craobhan feàrna a’ cinntinn ann an sin gus an latha “n diugh — 
faisg air 1500 bliadhna air adhart. Bràigh a’ Phuirt, Druim nan 
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Croisean aig Cathair Moluaig — far am biodh an naomh a’ labhairt 
ris an t-sluagh. Aon sam bith a bhios a’ gearan le lòinidh gheibh 
iad leigheas ma ni iad suidhe air a’ chreig seo. Air an rathad gu 
deas chi sinn an taigh far a bheil “Cromag Aodharachail” an 
naoimh choir fhèin, ann an cúram a’ cheart theaghlaich, Clann 
Dhuinleéibhe, bho’n am sin. B’ e dreuchd an teaghlaich seo ann am 
muinntireas Mholuaig cúram an sporain “Deoraich” ’s an t-sean 
chainnt. Dreuchd nan Dubhach, mo shinnsir, an claidheamh — 
agus cobhair — a thoirt dha’m maighistir an am cunnairt. 

Rinn Moluag moran siubhail feadh na duthcha. Chuir e air bonn 
manachainn anns an Rosmharcaidh, dluth air far a bheil baile 
Inbhir Nis, agus cuideachd aig Mortlach dluth air Eilginn. Tha 
Cille-mo-luag anns an Eilean Sgitheanach, an Ratharsaidh agus 
tha an Teampall Mor an Eilean Leòdhais. Tha sgeul o bheul aithris 
gun do sheol e cho fada ri Innis-Tile agus gu robh e mar Naomh 
Taic an Eilean Mhanainn. Thainig beatha shaoghalta an Naoimh 
Moluag gu crich air a’ 25mh dhen Og-mhios sa’ bhliadhna 592 
AD. An uair a rainig am fios Lios Mor bha caoidh dhomhainn air 
an eilean agus “tháinig dorchadas thairis air an t-saoghal”’. 
Dh’ fhalbh ceithir air fhichead de ghillean treuna Liosach a ghiùlan 
duslach an “anam charaid” air ais a Ardchlach gus an lios. A réir 
beul-aithris chaidh a chur gu fois far an deachaidh Cathair-eaglais 
Mholuaig a thogail. 


Sean sgeul aotrom 

Thill Liosach dhachaigh an dèidh bliadhnaichean fada ’s gun fhios 
an robh e beó no marbh. An deidh tighinn air tir thachair e ri sean 
charaid, Donnchadh, agus sheas iad a’ cagairt còmhla chionn bha 
moran aca ri rádh. Thainig Seonaidh Eilidh, a bha beagan lag “na 
inntinn a-nuas am bealach agus thuirt Donnchadh ris “A bheil 
fhios agad có tha bruidhinn rium an seo?”, agus e a’ sealltainn ris 
a’ choigreach a bh’ air tilleadh. Thug Seonaidh dheth a bhoineid, 
ruith e a mheuran tro fhalt, rinn e cuairt air an duine agus seo a 
fhreagairt: “Chan eil fios agam co e, no co as a thainig e, ach gu 
cinnteach tha ton lain Dhonnchaidh air!”... agus tha cinneadh nan 
“tonach” gle fhollaiseach fhathast anns an Lios Mhór (gu 
firinneach!). 


e Nigheanan Or-bhuidhe na Feart gabh do roghainn còignear 
dhiubh, agus phòs iad uile gillean à Eilean Mhuile ... mile gu 
leth thairis air an linne. 
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¢ Eilidh Mhór NicCeallaich, a chuir ruaig air na Lochlannaich. 


e A’bhana-phrionnsa bheothail — sgeulachd gaoil, cuideachd 
bho àm nan Lochlannach; gaol nach d’ fhuair cothrom 
abachadh. 


Bidh na sgeulachdan sin uile ann an leabhar a tha mi air a 
sgrìobhadh agus a bhitheas a’ dol an clo a dh’aithghearr...tha mi 
an dòchas anns a’ Chèitean no ’san Òg-mhios. 


Rannan cloinne 

Tha rannan dhen t-seòrsa seo uamhasach gann air a’ 
Ghaidhealteachd ach dé’s adhhar dhan ghainnead chan eil mi 
cinnteach. An do chaill muinntir nan eileanan — agus ar glinn — 
meas air an dualchas seo an déidh am nam fuadaichean ’s an cul 
ri nithean aotrom mar rannan? Seo eisimpleir no dha a Liosmor: 


Marsaili Mhor Taigh an Loin 

Dh’ ith i còig piseagan, 

Chuir i siud ’s a’ mharaig mhòir 

’S cha bu mhòr mo chuid-sa dhiubh 


Fidhlear nan casa fada 

'S fhada bhon a phòs thu; 
Dh’itheadh tu buntàta galair 
’S chagnadh tu ròsaid. 


Do sheanmhair, do sheanmhair, an t-sean chailleach liath, 
Dh'itheadh i boc-earb °s mharbhadh 1 fiadh. 


Tha ’n aileag orm, tha “n aileag orm 
Tha coin a’ bhaile gam ruith; 
’S ged bheireas iad orm, cha bhean iad dhomh. 


Monachan agus Manachan ... ma bhios tid’ againn — agus bha. 
Air madainn foghair an uair a bha an saoghal óg dh’fhalbh an da 
ghille, Monachan agus Manachan, a thrusadh sugh-craoibh. Ach 
de thachair an uair a thóisich iad air trusadh? Thainig duilgheadas 
an uair a thòisich iad air trusadh sugh-craoibh: dh’itheadh 
Monachan mar thrusadh Manachan, agus seo mar a thachair. Gu 
cinnteach cha b’ fhada gus an d’fhas ar caraid Manachan searbh 
den obair mhi-chothromaich agus thuirt Manachan “Tha mi dol a 
bhuain slait: slat a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh mo 
chuid sùgh”. 
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An t-slat: “De do sgeul an-diugh, a Mhanachain?” “ °S e mo 
sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh slait: slat a ghabhail do Mhonachan 
's e ag itheadh mo chuid sùgh”. 

“ Chan fhaigh thu mise gun tuagh a bhuaineas mi”, ars an t-slat. 
Thog Manachan air a-rithist gus an do thachair e ri tuaigh. 

An tuagh: “Dè do sgeul , a Mhanachain?” 

“S e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh tuagh a bhuain slait ... 
agus slat a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh mo chuid 
sùgh.” 

Fhreagair an tuagh: “Chan fhaigh thu mise gun chlach gam 
bhleith.” “Dé do sgeul an-diugh, a Mhanachain?” , thuirt a’ chlach. 

- 5 e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh clach a bhleith tuaigh, 
tuagh bhuain slait, slat a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh 
mo chuid sùgh.” 

“Chan fhaigh thu mise gun uisge dhol thairis orm”, thuirt a’ 
chlach. 

Thog Manachan air a-rithist gus an do thachair e ri uisge. “Dè 
do sgeul an-diugh?” thuirt an t-uisge. 

- as e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh uisge, uisge dhol air 
cloich, clach a bhleith tuaigh, tuagh bhuain slait, slat a ghabhail do 
Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh mo chuid sùgh.” 

“Chan fhaigh thu mise gun fiadh a shnàmhas mi”, thuirt an t- 
uisge. 

Ach dh’adhbharaich seo ceist eile - ciamar a thogadh Manachan 
uisge le basgaid? Thàinig freagairt na ceist o fhitheach air crann: 
“S gòrach thu, ’s gòrach thu ... nach cuir thu crèadh ruadh agus 
còinneach anns a’ bhasgaid?” 

Thog Manachan air a-rithist gus an do thachair e ri fiadh. 

“Dè do sgeul an-diugh, a Mhanachain?” 

“S e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh fiadh a shnàmhas uisge, 
uisge dhol air cloich, clach a bhleith tuaigh, tuagh bhuain slait, slat 
a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh mo chuid sùgh.” 
Freagairt an fhèidh: “Chan fhaigh thu mise gun ghadhar ’gam 
ruith.” 

An gadhair: “Dè do sgeul an-diugh, a Mhanachain?” 

- as e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh gadhair a ruitheas fiadh, 
fiadh a shnàmhas uisge, uisge dhol air cloich, clach a bhleith 
tuaigh, tuagh bhuain slait, slat a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s e ag 
itheadh mo chuid sùgh.” 

“Chan fhaigh thu mise gun ìm a chur ri mo chasan.” 

Thog Manachan air a-rithist gus an do thachair e air an im. 
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“De do sgeul an-diugh, a Mhanachain?” 

“S e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh im ri casan gadhair, 
gadhair a ruitheas fiadh, fiadh a shnàmhas uisge, uisge dhol air 
cloich, clach a bhleith tuaigh, tuagh bhuain slait, slat a ghabhail do 
Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh mo chuid sùgh.” 

“Chan fhaigh thu mise”, fhreagair an t-im, 
sgriobas mi.” 

Thog Manachan air a-rithist gus an do thachair e ri luchaig. 

“De do sgeul an-diugh?”, thuirt an luchag. 

“S e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh luchag a sgriobas im, im 
ri casan gadhair, gadhair a ruitheas fiadh, fiadh a shnàmhas uisge, 
uisge dhol air cloich, clach a bhleith tuaigh, tuagh bhuain slait, slat 
a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh mo chuid sùgh.” 

“Chan fhaigh thu mise”, thuirt an luchag, “ gun chat gam ruith.” 

“Uill, chan fhaigh thu mise”, thuirt an cat, gun bhò a bheir 
bainne dhomh.” 

“Dè do sgeul an-diugh?”, thuirt a’ bho ri Manachan. 

“S e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh bò a bhleòghnas bainne, 
bainne a thoirt dhan chat, cat a ruitheas luchag, luch a sgrìobas im, 
im ri casan gadhair, gadhair a ruitheas fiadh, fiadh a shnàmhas 
uisge, uisge dhol air cloich, clach a bhleith tuaigh, tuagh bhuain 
slait, slat a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s e ag itheadh mo chuid 
sùgh.” 

“Chan fhaigh thu mise”, thuirt a’ bhó, gun sop bho’n ghille- 
sabhail.” 

Thog Manachan air a-rithist gus an do thachair e ris a’ ghille- 
sabhail. 

“Dè do sgeul an-diugh, a Mhanachain?” 

“S e mo sgeul gu bheil mi ag iarraidh sop feòir, sop airson na 
bà, bò a bhleòghnas bainne, bainne airson a’ chait, cat a ruitheas 
luch, luch a sgriobas im, im ri casan gadhair, gadhair a ruitheas 
fiadh, fiadh a shnàmhas uisge, uisge dhol air cloich, clach a 
bhleith tuaigh, tuagh bhuain slait, slat a ghabhail do Mhonachan ’s 
e ag itheadh mo chuid sùgh.” 

“Chan fhaigh thu sop feòir bhuamsa gun chead bho bean-an- 
taighe.” 

Thog Manachan air agus thachair e ri bean-an-taighe agus 
dh’innis e mar a bha. 

Seo mar a fhreagair a chailleach bhorb: “Tha na deuchainnean sin 
buileach gun fheum chionn an dèidh dhut Monachan fhàgail chum 
e air itheadh ’s air itheadh sùgh-craoibh, an sin thòisich e air at..air 


& 


“ gun luchag a 
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at ... gus aig an deireadh-thall sprèadh Monachan truagh as a 
chéile!” 


Ainmean àiteachan, a tha eachdraidheil ... Shabh nam Ban- 
Fiann, Eilean Loch Oscair, Larach Taigh nam Fiann, Dún 
Chuilinn. Saoil nach eil na h-ainmean a’ dol air ais gu am imrich 
ar sinnsirean a Ulaidh gu Earraghaidheal? Tha Gaidhlig Dun nan 
Gall an Èirinn coltach ris a” chainnt a thog mise aig glúin mo 
pharantan. Cha robh dragh sam bith againn labhairt ri cheile an 
uair a bha mi air chuairt an sin. 


Facal iongantach: “Cabhsair Niamha” — Basalt Dyke. Chithear 
na “cabhsairean” seo a’ ruith o thaobh gu taobh den eilean — se 
creag eadar-dhealaichte tha seo anns an Lios a chionn ’s e creag- 
aoil tha anns a’ chorr den eilean (mar sgeir mhór) a thainig an 
uachdar ... tha sinn an dóchas nach téid sinn fodha! Grainead air 
an taobh siar dhinn — ’s na h-uile creag eile ach creag-aoil an 
Latharna air an taobh deas. Eilean uaine torrach agus eadar- 
dhealaichte o Tir-mor Earraghaidheal gun mhointeach neo fraoch. 
Tha e air a ràdh gun d’ èirich Liosmor as a’ chuan; agus dhiùlt 
drobhair tighinn a thoirt beachd air na h-eich air latha an “Show”, 
agus seo fhacail (ann am beurla na Galldachd); “They tell me 
Liosmore rose frae the sea during the nicht ... it micht weel gae 
doon again the nicht I’m there ... nae thank ye!” Bha e air a radh 
cuideachd gum b’ e “daoine dhaibh fhéin” a bha “nar sinnsearachd 

. ach chan eil fios am b’ e moladh no càineadh a bha seo a’ 
ciallachadh! 


Sloinnidhean Liosach 

Clann MhicColla bu lionmhoire ’s nan dèidh MacGhille Mhìcheil, 
Clann Mhic Gille Dhuibh. Facal no dha air sloinnidhean Liosach 
eile mar MacLabhrainn, Mac-an-t-Saoir, MacGriogair, 
MacCorcadail, MacShithich, Greumaich, Caimbeulaich, 
MacGlaisein, (aig an robh comas fàisneachd), agus Clann 
MhicConail (a bhiodh a’togail bhàtaichean .... Tha feadhainn 
dhiubh air tilleadh air chuairt à Astràilia). 


Alasdair MacGhillemhìcheil (Carmina Gadelica), a rinn an 
trusadh miorbhailteach de dhualchas na Gàidhealteachd agus nan 
Eileanan. Tha na sia leabhraichean dhen trusadh seo an leabhar- 
lann Comunn Eachdraidh Liosmor — tiodhlac bho ogha Alasdair 
chóir, Micheal MacGillemhicheil a bha “na “bheat” anns 
a Ghearasdan. Chuir mi eòlas air an uair a bha e aosda. Cha robh 
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cliú Alasdair cho math an eilean a bhreith — carson, chan eil mi 
buileach cinnteach, mura b’ e a dhreuchd mar ghaidsear feadh nan 
eileanan! Faodaidh, mar dh’innseas am Bioball dhuinn, gu robh 
Alasdair, mar am faidh, “gun urram “na dhuthaich fhéin”. Tha 
duslach Alasdair aig fois an Cladh a’ Chlachain ann an eilean 
uaine a bhreith — Liosmor. B’ e fear-deilbh dreuchd a mhic agus 
tha crois bhrèagha a dheilbh esan mar chuimhneachan air athair 
leis na facail seo sgriobhte air aghaidh na croise: 


A Mhicheil mhin nan steuda geala 

A choisinn cis air dragan fala: 

Gaol Dhè ts pian Mhic Muire, 

Sgaoil do sgiath oirnn, dion sinn uile. 


Cathair-eaglais Earraghaidheal (agus nan eileanan) 

Chaidh a’chathair-eaglais a stèidheachadh an Liosmor eadar 1246 
agus 1320 an déidh Chriosda. Tha eachdraidh ag innse dhuinn 
gum b’ e an Righ Haacon a rinn tiodhlac talaimh dhan Easbuig 
airson an eaglais a thogail. B’ e an t-easbuig (Ban) MacGhille 
Mhicheil a fhuair cead o'n Phap a’ chathair — eaglais a thogail ann 
an Liosmor, fo riaghladh na h-eaglais Chaitligich. Cinneadh a bha 
seo bho’n tainig moran dhaoine a rinn soirbheachadh dhaibh fhein 
an cuspairean mar saidheans — da eisimpleir a bh’anns na 
braithrean na h-ollamhan Domhnall agus Eoghan MacGhille 
Mhicheil. 

Comunn Eachdraidh Liosmor: stèidhichte 1994. "Si bana- 
Leòdhasach, Beathag Mhoireasdan, a “chuir an siol” agus bhon 
Òg-mhìos 1995 tha sinn air mòran obrach a dhèanamh air sgàth na 
Gàidhlig, ar n-eachdraidh agus ar dualchais. 


Tha an t-airgead a-nis air a chruinneachadh agus bidh an obair a’ 
toiseachadh a dh'aithghearr: taigh-tasgaidh, leabhar-lann agus 
seòmar-rannsachaidh agus faodaidh àite-ithidh (a tha a dhith air 
Liosmòr aig an dearbh àm seo). 


Bidh an comunn againn toileach fàilte chur oirbhse, Comunn 
Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis. Chum sibhse laisir na Gàidhlig beò tro na 
bliadhnachan dorcha. 


B’ e urram dhòmhsa cuireadh fhaighinn a thoirt òraid dhuibhse 
agus bha e inntinneach tachairt air caraidean: Iain MacIllechiar, 
Ruaraidh Macilleathain, Aonghas Dòmhnallach, Murchadh 
MacLeòid agus Catriona Stiùbhart. 
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Moran taing dhuibh uile — ’s feuch an tig sibh air chuairt dhan 
Lios Mhor ... agus chi sibh an taigh-tasgaidh ur agus “Taigh 
Iseabail Dhaibhidh”. 


Footnotes 


l. Sgoil Shomhairle MhicColla, fear a bha ainmeil mar fhear-teagaisg agus 
comasach air sgoilearan a dheasachadh airson a dhol air adhart gu Oilthigh 
Ghlaschu. 


2. An t-eilean alainn “san Linne Mharbhairnich 
"S an d’fhuair mi m'àrach ‘nuair bha mi òg; 
Nach tric mi smaointeachadh ort am aonar- 
Gun toir mi gràdh dhuit gach là ri m’ bheò. 








REV. ARCHIBALD COOK OF DAVIOT 
NORMAN CAMPBELL 
3rd November, 2006. 


Rev. Archibald Cook of Daviot, Inverness-shire was a famous 
nineteenth-century Gaelic preacher whose life and printed 
sermons shed light on some social, ecclesiastical and linguistic 
aspects of the Highlands when Calvinism was at its peak in the 
region.’ 

Archibald Cook was born in Glencorrodale, Arran, in 1789. He 
began his ministry in Caithness, serving as missionary-minister in 
the Bruan and Berriedale section of Latheron parish from 1823- 
1837. He then pastored the North Church in Inverness from 1837 
until 1844, when he took up his final charge: Daviot Free Church 
in Inverness-shire. He died in May 1865. His brother Finlay was 
also a noted preacher. Finlay was born in 1778; after service in the 
Achreny mission in Caithness from 1817 until 1829, he moved to 
Cross on the island of Lewis, was inducted to Inverness’ East 
Church in 1833 and to Reay in 1835.” Finlay Cook was said to 
have prepared his sermons on a slate, not committing his notes to 
paper. He also criticised those asked to speak at the Friday 
fellowship meetings at communion seasons, who concentrated on 
anecdotes, rather than giving the characteristics of true believers 
as expected at such gatherings.* 

Non-Gaelic speakers in Caithness were also able to hear 
Archibald Cook preach at communion times. It was said that his 
preaching was “much prized and followed after, chiefly by those 
of undoubted and unquestioned religious feelings and 
aspirations”.© A few individuals would travel from the town of 
Wick, a distance of nine miles, to hear Cook preach in Bruan.° 
One writer said: “Mr. Cook, notwithstanding his defects in regard 
to human accomplishment and personal appearance, was not only 
a gracious soul but a religious genius. His insight into the 
workings of the human heart and mind, both in the unregenerate 
and regenerate, was remarkable. In his preaching he described the 
inward feelings and experiences of his hearers, often in the 
minutest details, as if their hearts lay open before him as an open 
book”’.’ One long-term result of Cook’s ministry in Caithness was 
the provision of Gaelic services in Wick for itinerant fishermen 
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from across the Highlands while they followed the herring fishery. 
When he left the county, the work was continued by the well- 
known layman, Sandy Gair." 

Archibald Cook came to Inverness as the result of a split in the 
East Church congregation of the Established Church in that town. 
On the departure of his brother Finlay to Reay in 1835, a dispute 
arose between those of the congregation who wished to call Rev. 
David Campbell of Glenlyon, and those who wished to call their 
previous pastor’s brother. By 1836, Archibald Cook’s supporters 
had left to build a new church. The division was bitter, but suited 
the agenda of some of the presbytery of Inverness who were 
promoting church extension: they wanted more of the public to 
actually be able to attend a place of worship. In 1837, Archibald 
was inducted to the new congregation.’ 

Archibald Cook’s ministry at the North Church attracted large 
crowds. In September 1837 it was stated that since the church was 
opened, “the average attendance has been about !000”." It was 
found that overall “about 1200” were in “the habit of attending”. 
Most of them belonged to “the working classes” and it was said 
that “many” of them were “poor”. The number of communicants 
was “about 100”. Of the 154 pews, which were in September 1837 
“in course of letting’, 120 had been assigned. The seat rents 
ranged from two shillings a year to the most expensive, seven 
shillings per annum, for those in the front seat of the gallery. A 
report on the congregation added comments attributed to 
Archibald Cook: “The minister states that if all seats were free and 
if the church were large enough, there would be double the present 
attendance”’.'' The North Church joined the Free Church at the 
1843 Disruption and its communicants numbered 143 in 1854; it 
stayed in the section of the Free Church refusing to join the Union 
of 1900.” The 1837 visit by the Commissioners to the East Church 
showed an average attendance of “about 1200”, a total of 1500 in 
the habit of attending; and “about 250” communicants.” This 
needs to be put in context. The 1851 Census of Religious Worship 
showed that out of a total population of 96,500 in Inverness-shire, 
only 10,853 seemed to have attended a Free Church of Scotland 
service — around 11%. The Established Church attracted 3,790, 
about 3.9%. The average Free Church congregation in the county 
had 240 attendees as against an average of 108 in each Established 
congregation.'* Two years after being inducted to the new North 
Church, Cook began to be mentioned as a possible future minister 
of Daviot and Dunlichity, just south of Inverness. 
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The parishes of Daviot and Dunlichity had been united around 
1618; in the 1790s there were a total of 1697 people in the parish, 
of whom 430 were Episcopalians. The esteem between 
Established Church adherents and Episcopalians there at the end 
of the eighteenth century was such that it was said: “in no country 
are different religious persuasions attended with more mutual 
forbearance and charity than in this“. Episcopalians attended the 
Established Churches on weekends when their own clergyman 
was not in the district. It was also claimed that “Disputes about 
religion are scarcely ever known to exist here”. In nearby Moy, 
the introduction of the first Presbyterian minister had seen a crowd 
gather to stone him, but then deposit their missiles in the river 
when he said that the person without sin should cast the first 
stone.'” The majority may even have remained Episcopalian in 
Daviot and Dunlichity as late as 1770. Rowan Strong cites Daviot 
as an example of a parish exhibiting some strength in its 
Episcopalian element, later than was previously thought; and 
suggests that the triumph of Highland Evangelicalism over it was 
not complete until the mid nineteenth century. Daviot and 
Dunlichity was one of the parishes where at least 150 adherents of 
the Episcopalian faith were to be found in the 1790s. By the early 
19th century, the pattern of Episcopalians occasionally attending 
an Established church was found elsewhere, such as Moy and 
Bracadale parishes. By the 1840s, Appin had become the last 
Highland district with a large remnant of indigenous 
Episcopalians." 

In Daviot the total population rose to 1816 by the year 1801, 
declining to 1634 ten years later and then rising to 1750 
inhabitants in 1821. By the year 1831 it had declined to 1641 
inhabitants and by 1841 the population had only risen slightly, to 
1690. A report drawn up by the parish minister for the New 
Statistical Account in the mid-1830s suggested that around 450 
attended the Established Church in the whole united parish.'* In 
1843 the Established Church split, with the creation of the Free 
Church of Scotland.” Vast numbers of Highlanders followed the 
new denomination including many in Daviot.” 

The Disruption of May 1843 did not provide immediate relief to 
those people in the parish who were interested in obtaining Cook 
as their pastor. Cook’s call to the new Free Church congregation 
of Daviot, in 1844, was preceded by a petition in the summer of 
1842 signed by 787 names from Daviot and Dunlichity asking for 
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him to be translated to them. The new Free Church presbytery of 
Inverness also dealt with another petition, signed by 906 people 
from the North Church congregation, seeking to retain Cook in the 
town.” In August 1843, Cook told the Free Church presbytery that 
had he known of the North Church’s desire to keep him, he would 
“never” have made a promise to the Daviot people. In May 1844 
the people of Moy Free Church sought his services and in the next 
month the Daviot people signaled their continued interest. C Min 
was finally inducted to the Free Church of Daviot on Thursday 4t 
July, 1844.” If 787 people from Daviot and Dunlichity sent him a 
call in summer 1843, only 23 of these were communicants in the 
Free Church.” 


Separatists and Cook 

The reason for the relatively low attendance in the Daviot parish 
by the 1830s, in comparison with the total population, had been 
partly that the area was racked by Separatism. This was a religious 
movement which saw laymen hold their own services, often in 
direct opposition to the official services of the Established 
Church.” Its leader in the parishes south of Inverness including 
Daviot was Peter Stewart.” The period between 1839 and 1843 
also saw the area sucked into the nation-wide controversy about 
the right of congregations to choose their own minister. The 
Daviot Case had seen a large number of the people refuse the 
candidates put forward by the state. Their preference was for 
Archibald Cook. The presence of Separatism in the area added 
fuel to the fire. Several clergy in the Inverness presbytery, who 
were sympathetic to the rights of the ordinary people to choose 
their minister, seemed to feel that matters were not black and 
white in Daviot and Dunlichity. 

Cook’s relationship with the Separatists was complex. Part of 
the reason was that he took unusual views on two theological 
topics; the origin of the soul and the order of the divine decrees. 
He believed each soul was derived from one’s parents, (Traducian 
view) rather than the more usual Reformed opinion (Creationism) 
that each soul is directly created by God. The Traducian position 
was held by the Lutheran church but not by the Roman Catholic 
or most Reformed Protestant theologians.” Writing in the 1920s, 
Principal John MacLeod said that he believed Archibald Cook’s 
theological thinking “ventured beyond what those who shared his 
common faith have deemed to be wise”.” A leading layman in the 
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church in the north of Scotland, Joseph MacKay, opposed Cook 
over the origin of the soul; the result was an estrangement between 
MacKay and both Cook brothers. MacKay was actually 
excommunicated by Finlay Cook in Reay in late 1846.% The 
leading Separatist, Sandy Gair, backed Joseph MacKay in a letter 
replying to Archibald Cook’s request for support in the dispute.” 
The row was almost certainly fanned into flame by MacKay’s 
refusal to immediately join Finlay Cook in leaving the Established 
Church at the Disruption of 1843.” In post-Disruption days Joseph 
MacKay did take communion at the Free North Church in 
Inverness and offered at one stage to become its catechist. The 
two Cook brothers were reconciled with MacKay at his deathbed 
in Raigbeg schoolhouse in Strathdearn in August 1848.” The issue 
of Archibald Cook’s traducianism was raised at the presbytery of 
Inverness, at the insistence of his successor at the North Church, 
Rev. George MacKay. When asked to confirm that he had used a 
certain expression, Cook told the presbytery: “I did make such a 
statement but did not know that my enemy was at my right 
hand.” 

Archibald Cook might never have ministered in Daviot had he 
and the famous Separatist from Assynt, Norman MacLeod, seen 
eye to eye. In March 1842, MacLeod wrote to Cook from St. 
Ann’s on Cape Breton Island, Canada, where he and his followers 
had settled. A number of people nearby wished to invite Cook to 
be their minister and had authorised MacLeod to sound him out. 
Cook did reply with some questions about what was being 
proposed, but the correspondence ended with MacLeod severely 
criticising the North Church, Inverness minister.” 

Another clergyman who broke away from his church, but with 
whom Cook was in sympathy to some extent, was the Rev. 
Jonathan Ranken Anderson in Glasgow.” Jonathan Ranken 
Anderson (1803-1859) was ordained to Kirkfield Chapel of Ease, 
Glasgow in 1834. Five years later a revival occurred in his 
congregation. This took place at the same time as similar 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit in other parts of Scotland. He left 
the Church of Scotland at the Disruption and became the Minister 
of the John Knox congregation of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Following a controversy with the majority of his elders, stemming 
from a visit by John Milne of Perth who was preaching at his 
invitation in the congregation, the Glasgow Free Church 
Presbytery libelled him in 1852. When Anderson had failed to 
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appear after three citations, the Presbytery, in his absence, 
sustained the relevancy of the libel and found him guilty on all six 
counts. The substance of the main count was, “the making of 
slanderous and injurious charges against the public teaching of a 
brother minister (John Milne), and against the character of office 
bearers in the Church”. 

The case was referred to the Commission of the Free Church 
General Assembly who on 2 March 1853 declared him ‘no longer 
a minister or member of this Church’.’ By then Anderson 
regarded the Free Church as apostate and continued to exercise his 
ministry in an independent congregation in the Gorbals area of 
Glasgow, called the John Knox Kirk of Scotland Tabernacle. He 
also ministered frequently to a sympathetic group that met in 
Aberdeen in the home of Susan Parker, the widow of the Rev, 
Gavin Parker (1780-1845). 

Anderson had been friendly with Cook to the point of asking him 
to communions in 1849 and also in 1851, the year at which his 
tensions with the denomination reached their height.“ Two years 
later, one of Anderson’s followers met Cook. Anderson’s diaries 
show the cooled relationship, stating that the Daviot pastor had 
said “with characteristic sleekness — ‘I have the same respect for 
Mr Anderson I ever had: only he should have stayed in the church, 
and fought the battles, and he would have gathered round him 
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many pious people’”. 


Cook’s audience 

Daviot may have been influenced by evangelical teaching as far 
back as the early seventeenth century. A preacher banished from 
the Lowlands to Inverness, Robert Bruce, is said to have preached 
to a conventicle in a hollow known as Lag na Ba, between 
Dunlichity and Balloan.” By the second and third decades of the 
nineteenth century, the evangelical tradition in the area was being 
sustained in opposition to, rather than as part of, the Established 
Church. Cook’s arrival in 1844 consolidated that evangelical 
impulse within the boundaries of the new Free Church of 
Scotland. 

Once a month, Cook would preach at Moy, usually the third 
weekend. He would also catechise that parish as well as his own.” 
This was agreed after he chose to accept the rival call from Daviot. 
The arrangement continued until the Free Church people in Moy 
obtained their own pastor in 1862.“ One lady alive in 2006 
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recalled her own father reminiscing about having heard Cook 
preach there. Cook’s restlessness and raised voice made the young 
boy believe the preacher was trapped in a box and wanted out of 
it. The sheer physical effort involved with preaching and 
catechizing in both parishes led one local historian to observe that 
his labour was a “Herculean task”.“ In January 1853 he walked 
from Daviot to preach at a communion season in Inverness, 
through snow-drifts so deep that a horse could not convey him 
there, walking in the holes two companions made in the snow for 
him.” Cook attracted hearers to Daviot from as far away as 
Glenurquhart and Strathspey. Local tradition speaks of 900 people 
gathering on the moor beside the Free Church at Farr because that 
building sometimes could not hold the numbers attending.“ He is 
said to have worn a wig and gloves.” Cook was in great demand 
at communion seasons in other congregations. One writer has 
remarked that the most powerful presentations of the evangelical 
message in Scotland have been made at communion seasons.* “At 
communions”, he once wrote to his nephew, “who ever would be 
idle, I would not be allowed to be idle”.” 

Some insights into the milieu in which Cook found himself 
emerge from the pages of the short booklet his nephew Rev. 
Alexander Cook wrote about a church member in the 
neighbouring parish of Stratherrick. Rev. Alexander was Finlay 
Cook’s son and died in 1861, aged 37. He had married his cousin, 
Archibald Cook’s daughter Margaret.” The Booklet told the story 
of Ealasaid Ruadh who went through deep waters in her spiritual 
life.*' She was to experience a severe crisis of guilt brought on by 
her spending a day at wedding festivities, despite not joining in all 
the activities. Dreams were to play an important part in her 
spirituality.” It is instructive to see Alexander Cook defend 
dreams as one method by which he believed God communicated 
with some people, in special circumstances. This, four years 
before Rev. John Kennedy was to discuss premonitions in The 
Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire, (first published in 1861). 

The Daviot people showed kindness to Archibald Cook and 
seemed to back the new Free Church of Scotland strongly. In the 
financial year ending in 1848 they gave £73 to church funds, a rise 
of five pounds on the previous year. This compared favourably 
with the 1848 contribution of £87 by the nearby Dores 
congregation, £50 by Laggan, £66 by Stratherrick, £64 by Cawdor 
and £220 in the first Gaelic charge in the town of Inverness itself.” 
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In the same year they petitioned parliament on behalf of other Free 
Church congregations which had failed to obtain sites due to the 
opposition of landlords. Great hardship had been experienced by 
a number of congregations.” In 1849 the Daviot congregation 
gave Cook “fourteen fat sheep”, agreed to pay the rent of a sixteen 
acre glebe of arable land for the manse, and presented him with 
£16.° Other Free Church ministers seem to have occasionally 
received the same kindness. In 1845 Rev. MacLauchlan of 
Stratherrick Free Church had been presented with a “beautiful 
cow” which his congreagtion had paid for at a cost of £10." 
However, Cook seems almost to have lived from hand to mouth: 
his entire estate on his death in May 1865 amounted to just over 
£140, less than the annual stipend of £160.“ 

A new church was designed for Daviot Free Church 
congregation in 1858. Estimates for the various works associated 
with the project were sought in August that year.” The new 
building was first used on Sabbath 12 June of the next year, with 
Rev. John Kennedy of Dingwall presiding at the opening service. 
The old building had been regarded as “unsightly”. Cook 
preached three times every Sabbath at Daviot — two Gaelic 
services were separated by a short English serice. Until around 
1857, his colleague Rev. George MacKay at the Free North 
Church, Inverness, also preached three times that day, in both 
languages. That year, clergy at the Free Synod of Moray discussed 
whether the pattern three sermons rather than two was good for 
the listeners or preacher; MacKay had commented that his Gaelic 
sermons were just “as well-studied, well-prepared” as his English 
ones.” 

Archibald Cook is said to have told those who wished to call 
their sons after him, not to do so, as Satan would “be after them”. 
Naming male children after respected clergymen was not 
unknown: the existence of the name Rob or Robert in the Lochs 
area of Lewis has been attributed to the esteem of the people for 
Rev. Robert Finlayson. There is a theory that the name Finlay 
passed down the generations in the Ness area of the same island 
due to the respect for the ministry of Rev. Finlay Cook.” 

Cook’s hearers were probably better informed about national 
and international news than people today. Shifts in thought, and 
those leading or opposing them, were familiar subjects through 
the local press. The mid-1860s saw the Anglican bishop in South > 
Africa, John Colenso, express doubts about the literal truth of the 
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Bible, a position which caused consternation around the Anglican 
Communion and attracted much public interest in the English- 
speaking world.“ The Inverness press told of a book by the Free 
Church’s Dr. Robert Candlish, Reason and Revolution, which was 
reprinted in 1863 with an explanatory preface and seen as a 
response to the Colenso debate.” 


Social criticism 

Cook also seemed to have sympathy for animals and the 
environment. One obituary for him stated that “even the very 
beasts had in him a warm friend”.® He once said that if people 
could see the excellence of the Creator’s work shining in a blade 
of grass, they would be reluctant to trample on it.” Another 
sermon saw him condemn cruelty to animals: “the sweat and sighs 
and groans of these creatures have a voice that God understands, 
and which shall bring sparks of wrath on unregenerate man...Oh 
man, that the horse and the cow are made subject to thee, it is from 
the death of Christ that proceeds”. An annual sermon against 
cruelty to animals was preached in Inverness and this may have 
been a stimulus to his thoughts on the subject.” 

Cook condemned clearances in Daviot which seemed to have 
reached a height between 1857 and 1861 in the form of people 
out-bidding each other for crofts.” In a sermon preached in July 
1862 he returned to the theme: “Sanntaichidh iad fearann an 
nabaidh, agus, ged a chitheadh iad gul nan creutairean a tha iad 
a’ cur a-mach as an aitean comhnaidh, cha bhean e riu na’s mo 
na leaghas an t-uisge na clachan”. (They will covet their 
neighbour’s land, and, though they would see the weeping of 
those they are turning out of their homes, it will affect them no 
more than water will melt stones).”' A few years earlier, there were 
said to have been ninety applications for just eleven farms 
advertised for let in the Ross-shire estate of Rosehall.” A croft in 
Caithness had its rent increased from £31 per annum in 1856, to 
over £72 in 1857 for a new tenant, following public competition. 
The rent had been increasing annually since the early 1840s when 
it stood at just over £5.” Cook’s comments add to our 
understanding of clerical reactions to clearance and removal in the 
Highlands, and thus the theological justification some later land 
campaigners may have had for defying the authorities.” 

The issue of temperance grew throughout Scotland from the 
1840s. However, Cook was not an advocate of the ‘pledge’, a 
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promise where individuals resolved not to taste alcohol or offer it 
to other people. He sided with the majority of Presbyterian 
ministers who opposed the pledge for providing a possible 
moralistic alternative to Christian conversion.” In the same 1862 
sermon attacking clearance, he also warned of people reforming 
their outward lifestyle but not experiencing an inward spiritual 
change: “Tha an diugh doighean ur aca air peacaidhean a 
threigsinn. Gabhaidh iad pledge, ach chan eil sin ach bhith cur 
fainne ann an sròin muice”. (Today they have new ways of 
departing from sin. They take a pledge, but that is only putting a 
ring in a pig’s nose’”’).”° 

Cook was flying in the face of another trend in the Free Church, 
which by 1861 had emerged as the most tee-total denomination 
with 320 pledged ministers and many members active in the 
community campaigns against alcohol.” Cook clashed publicly 
with the local temperance movement.” The movement included 
Councillor John MacKenzie, elected after Cook’s death, who had 
scripture texts urging sobriety carved onto a building directly 
opposite the Inverness Town House.” Archibald Cook’s non- 
temperance leanings were shared by his brother Finlay, minister 
of Reay in Caithness.” 


Cook’s Gaelic 

Archibald Cook was living proof that people in different parts of 
the Gaidhealtachd could understand each other’s Gaelic. The 
acerbic observer Rev. Donald Sage said of him: “he sticks rigidly 
to the dialect of his native district, the Isle of Arran, one of the 
worst dialects in Scotland”.*' This was in contrast to his brother 
Finlay, whose Gaelic was said to be “cosmopolitan”. Finlay’s 
explanation was that it was “a hotchpotch gathered from Arran, 
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Lewis, Inverness and Caithness”. Archibald Cook was 
remembered in the Daviot area as having “queer Gaelic”.® 
Another Arran-born minister, the Rev. William Shaw, does not 
seem to have crossed the dialect gap with the same success; his 
parishioners in Ardclach in the upland area of Morayshire 
complained in 1779 that they “found his Arran Gaelic dialect 
difficult to understand”. 

Cook was part of phalanx of Arran-born Gaelic preachers who 
experienced conversion in the revivals on that island in the early 
nineteenth century. Their Gaelic dialect does not seem to have 
caused them difficulties, Indeed, their collected Gaelic sermons 
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are probably the greatest concentration of printed homiletical 
material in the language from any one island. These men and their 
companions in the Arran evangelical revival had rejected the 
preaching of the Rev. Dugald Crawford. Mr Crawford’s sermons, 
printed in North Carolina, are another potential source of material 
on the Arran dialect as it sat in the high register of ‘pulpit Gaelic’ 
which emerged in Gaelic-speaking areas." 

One of Cook’s Arran revival-era ministerial contemporaries 
was John MacAlister of Nigg.*° One scholar attacked MacAlister’s 
published Gaelic sermons for the amount of Arran dialect 
contained in them; this view has since been challenged.” Some 
idea of the linguistic situation in eastern Arran in the early 1820s 
is to be found in Arran: a Poem by the Rev. David Landsborough, 
who noted that the communion Sabbath in Lamlash would see the 
English service in the church and the Gaelic one outside. The first 
two tables in the church service were in English but it seems later 
ones in the church service may have been in Gaelic. The Lord’s 
Supper was served outside to the Gaelic congregation, but even in 
this gathering it was noted that “the first discourse in the tent is in 
English also.“ 

During an attempt in the early 1850s to persuade the Inverness 
Free Church presbytery to allow Cook to be translated to Arran, a 
Rev. MacNab of the Kintyre presbytery gave one view of the 
unique nature of that island’s Gaelic dialect. “There existed a 
strange peculiarity in the Gaelic of the place”, he said. “The letter 
a was there sounded differently from what it was elsewhere, and 
was conjoined with another vowel to form a diphthong. They 
would see at once what havoc such an orthoepy would make in 
any civilized language. He would frankly say that if his Gaelic 
was a disagreeable to them as theirs was offensive to him, it gave 
him no surprise that they should evince so much anxiety to 
procure one who would speak to them after their own fashion .”” 
MacNab, a native of South Knapdale in south Argyllshire, seems 
to have felt there was significant divergence between his own 
dialect and the Arran one.” The writer is not qualified to 
comment, but it may be possible that the “diphthong” to which 
MacNab referred was the semi-vowel ‘w’ which was noted in a 
1930s study of the dialect. This saw a ‘w°’ sound followed by the 
pronunciation ‘e’ for the letter ‘a’ in some situations; e.g., the 
word math meaning ‘good’ appears to have been pronounced 
‘mweh’ and a similar thing seems to have occurred with the words 
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like bata and ba. The ‘w’ sound seems to have appeared after 
some lenited consonants too.” 

Archibald Cook’s divergent accent does not seem to have 
become an issue. Cook’s printed sermons show that he utilized the 
‘pulpit Gaelic’ register, interspersed with Biblical texts and 
occasional more ‘personal’ and every day vocabulary. A few 
examples will suffice to show that Cook did change his 
vocabulary to some extent as a result of living in Caithness and 
Inverness-shire. The normal word for ‘dog’ in Arran Gaelic was 
madadh; Cook often also used the more usual, ‘northern’ word, 
cu. He would sometimes use the northern and southern vocabulary 
in the same sentence. He once said that people would ‘rise from 
bed like a pup in the morning, without praying, and rush out of 
church ”— at the end of the service — ‘like a dog from its leash’: 
Leumaidh iad a mach a n leapaichean gun urnaigh mar chuilean 
madaidh agus leumaidh iad a mach as an eaglais mar chu dhe 
teadhair.” The word meall means a ‘lump’ or a ‘lot of” something. 
It is not found in Arran Gaelic. But clearly this usage was 
convenient for Cook in Daviot: he referred to some people as 
being, in the spiritual sense, ‘an old earthy lump’, seana mheall 
talmhaidh.” The word ‘tim’ for ‘time’ was not common in Arran 
but was common in the north and used by Cook there.” 

An even clearer origin may be possible for one item of 
vocabulary in Cook’s preaching: nabaidh for ‘neighbour’. At a 
time of competition for land, Cook told his congregation: “Math 
dh fheudta gun do shanntaich thu tigh do nàbaidh” This word 
was not used in Arran, according to the Linguistic Survey of 
Scotland. Instead, the word coimhearsnach was employed. The 
Survey’s informant in Braemore, Latheron, Caithness, did use 
nabaidh. Neither the informant in Petty, Inverness-shire nor the 
Tomatin source used by the Survey used nabaidh. But the Daviot 
person surveyed did. It is therefore possible to suggest that Cook 
learned the word in Bruan and Berriedale, and then found it useful 
in Daviot, where the sermon containing it was preached.” We 
have already noted that Cook used words more familiar in Arran 
than in Inverness-shire or Caithness, such as madadh. Another 
word which was used in Arran as An trath, for ‘when’. This was 
also found in the Bible and Cook could therefore utilise it, 
knowing that it was familiar to hearers across the north. Cook was 
once to use the words cailin for young woman, and beanagan for 
wives, in the one sermon.” 
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Cook’s use of the Scots words in his Gaelic preaching is also of 
interest. The fact these were not translated into Gaelic by Rev. JR 
MacKay, who also edited Cook’s sermons, would also seem to 
indicate that the Gaelic itself was left as transcribed by Donald 
MacIver of Inverness from his short-hand notes of Cook’s 
sermons.” Arran’s proximity to the Ayrshire mainland on the east 
and bilingual Kintyre on its west meant the island’s Gaelic was 
exposed to interference by Scots and English. Even in the 1930s, 
when the dialect was dying, there was an awareness in nearby 
Gaelic areas that Arran speakers had a tendency for “extraordinary 
indulgence in what is termed ‘mixed’ language’.” The Old 
Statistical Account of 1793 had pointed out that even the older 
people in Cook’s home parish of Kilmory were familiar with 
English, despite Gaelic being universally spoken. The New 
Statistical Account of the 1840s underlined this process in 
Kilmory with few if any under the age of 30 who could not 
understand English. In the northern parish of Kilbride it was said 
that English was “more or less spoken in all parts of the parish. 
The rising generation can speak both languages with fluency”. 
Cook left Arran before the inter-generational transmission in 
Gaelic came to an end on the island. By the 1890s it was 
effectively gone. The last fully bilingual person there was 
reckoned to be Donald Craig of Machrie, who died in 1978, aged 
around 78. His father had been much older than his 
contemporaries. This pattern of being raised by people a 
generation older than was usual mirrors the family background of 
the last speakers of Aberdeen-shire Gaelic and Manx Gaelic. The 
last native speakers in Arran are believed to have died in the 
1990s. 

Cook’s ministries were in bilingual areas. Bruan and Berriedale 
were on the border between Gaelic and Scots/English in 
Caithness. Gaelic services ceased in Bruan after Cook’s departure 
in 1837. While it was said that the bilingual population chose to 
take this step because they valued the preaching of the non- 
Gaelic-speaking Rev. John Sinclair, it seems the language must 
have been under some kind of pressure there.” However, Gaelic 
services were to continue in the Church of Scotland at nearby 
Latheron until the First World War.'™ The North Church of 
Inverness was in a bilingual town, where publc meetings 
(including some of those associated with the failed attempt to send 
him a ‘call’to the East Church) had sometimes to be held in both 
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languages at the time.’” Inverness town is now being recognised 
as having a strong Gaelic language tradition. Daviot people 
spent much time selling peat to the inhabitants of Inverness.’ 
They were thus exposed to English vocabulary too. Cook’s 
English/Scots vocabulary included frequent use of the word drap 
for ‘drop’, as well as polish, text, libel, cordials and stamp. This 
was in addition to Gaelicised words such as monstairean, patran, 
cripean, réisigeadh, eileamaid, printeadh, etc.. Cook went down 
in folklore in the town of Inverness as having allegedly once said 
from the pulpit: “I wouldna be a king, I wouldna be a queen; no, 
no, my friends, I would rather be a wo-rum, I would rather be a 
paddock; for it’s easier for a cow to climb a tree with her tail and 
hindlegs foremost, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 


33 105 


heaven”. 


Cook’s preaching 
One elegy for Cook, by James Macbain, stated: 


“B'e ministear sgir Dheimhidh e, 

‘S chan aithne dhomh ach gann, 
A riaraicheadh cho somulte 

An t-anam a bhiodh fann 
Bha chaitheadh beath s is eisimpleir, 
Sa theagaisg anns gach am 
Toirt dearbhadh gun robh an comantas, 

A chomunn, ris a’ Cheann”. 


Translated this indicates: 


“He was the minister of Daviot 
and I know of very few 
who’d satisfy so fully 
the soul that was weary; 
his way of life and example 
and his teaching, always 
gave proof that usually 
his fellowship was with the Head of the church”. 


One of the main influences on Cook’s preaching was Dr. John 
Love, whose Anderston Chapel he attended while training for the 
ministry at Glasgow University.” Whatever Arran knew of John 
Love before his settlement in Anderston, Glasgow, he became 
involved in the religious revivals on that island soon after. One 
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editor of Love’s diaries and papers said of his preaching: “If he 
had a favourite theme it was the majesty of God, the grandeur of 
the divine attributes of holiness and justice, the glories of the death 
of Christ, and the tremendous vengeance which awaited the 
ungodly in a future world”. However, added the writer of Love: 
“no-one could infuse, with a more skilful and tender hand, the 
balm of consolation into the wounded heart”. Of Cook it was 
said: “He was most careful that the tendency of his preaching 
should not drive his hearers to despair...he dwelt much upon the 
infinite intrinsic efficacy of the blood of Christ”. Another 
commentator said: “He aimed at holding forth the exceeding depth 
of Emmanuel’s love, and few men feared more to offend the 
majesty of God, or to extol the height and depth of the love of 
Christ. This seemed his forte”’.'"' 

Cook was not only to criticise the ‘world’ in the spiritual sense 
of the word, but actively encouraged secular renunciation. The 
first visible result of religious conversion in a person should be 
that he or she “leaves their old companions”, said Cook.'” 
Another step he encouraged was that people avoid dances and 
musical activities. He once said it was a mark of sinful people that 
they “did not hate music and dancing”. Most of his 
contemporaries in the evangelical ministry of Scotland would 
have concurred with his disapproval of dancing, but would have 
distinguished between acceptable and unacceptable aspects of 
Highland musical culture.'" 

While rejection of certain cultural forms was (and is) expected 
of new converts in some quarters, some scholars have questioned 
the stereotype of the Highland evangelical convert burning the 
fiddle and rejecting everything in the surrounding culture.'" 
However, dancing had been attacked by northern presbyteries of 
the Established Church a century before Cook’s ministry.''® Cook 
successfully campaigned against the Penny Wedding dance 
tradition in the town of Inverness.'” The opposition to dancing 
was supported by Victorian pulpit stars such as Spurgeon and 
McCheyne.’'* The activity may have been disapproved of by most 
evangelicals in Britain until the early twentieth-century.'” 
Archibald Cook’s outlook may have been coloured by an incident 
in adolescence, when friends took him to a dancing class in an 
attempt to shake him out of religious seriousness. Cook is said to 
have been filled with terror at the scene, then screamed and 
promptly fainted.’’? The Highland churches are thought by Prof. 
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Donald Meek to have intensified in their secular renunciation in 
the later nineteenth century. Sermons and anecdotal folklore, 
including ‘notes’ of Cook’s attitudes towards the ‘world’ and 
dancing, may have helped them hold the line on the issue." An 
illustration of Cook’s approach was the promise he extracted from 
a bride on the day of her marriage, and sealed with a handshake, 
that there would be no subsequent dance at the festivities. Cook 
warned her that “the displeasure of the Lord” might follow her to 
her grave and might even commence the day after the wedding, if 
she did allow the dance. Local folklore tells how she broke her 
promise, a furious thunderstorm shook the community later that 
night and in a few years the unfortunate woman was to suffer great 
personal tragedy.'” 

John Love’s influence on Cook’s message may have been 
supplemented by Puritan authors such as Thomas Watson and 
John Owen. There is also strong evidence that Cook was familiar 
with the work of the Gaelic religious poet Dugald Buchanan.’” In 
one Gaelic sermon Cook refers to the joy to be experienced by a 
converted person’s soul when it will be reunited with the body at 
the Resurrection. He points out that the souls of the ‘ungodly’ will 
also meet with their bodies, but with very different reactions. The 
latter groups souls would curse their body: “O cursed body, must 
I enter you again, O cursed eyes, O cursed ears, that would not 
listen to anything concerning eternity”. This seems to be case of 
literary influence, as can be seen in Buchanan’s Gaelic poem 
Latha a’Bhreitheanais (The Day of Judgement). Here the poet 
imagines the soul of the unconverted man meets his resurrected 
body and asks why it has risen from the grave, to receive a double 
punishment. And the soul also asks “Must [ go again/within the 
filthy prison of your body?” Here, as with other claims of 
literary influence on preachers, one must tread carefully. Prof. 
Donald Meek has calculated that 70% of Buchanan’s poetry is a 
‘reworking’ of material of two English poets, Isaac Watts and 
Edward Young.’ The image of the soul and body meeting and 
conversing in this manner may have reached Cook through any 
one of a number of routes. 


Maynooth 

If there was one public controversy, other than the Disruption 
itself, in which Cook and his Daviot flock can be said to have 
participated, it was the protest against the Maynooth Grant. Sir 
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Robert Peel announced in January 1845 that funding for the 
Roman Catholic seminary just outside Dublin was to be put on a 
more permanent basis. Instead of an annually-renewable sum of 
almost £9,000, the college would receive a guaranteed £26,000 
every year. In addition, a one-off payment of £30,000 was to be 
made to Maynooth in order to refurbish the college fabric. The 
plan was to spark nation-wide protest and affect politics for the 
next decade.” Although largely forgotten today, the increase in 
the grant and the debate 1s now seen by leading scholars of the 
period as pivotal in many ways. It marked a constitutional shift, a 
step on the route from Britain being a confessional state to a 
liberal one.'* The wider context included Protestant fears over 
Irish Catholic immigration, the growth of practices and beliefs 
similar to Catholicism in the Church of England — and the 
reinvigoration of English Catholicism through the adoption of 
continental Catholic, ‘Ultra-montanist? mores and thought.” 
Nationally however, the anti-Maynooth movement was divided. 

In the following four months, Parliament was to receive 10,000 
petitions against the proposal. Scotland was to see at least one 
public meeting attract four thousand protesters. Free Church of 
Scotland anger may have been particularly intense. Not only were 
they opposed to the state supporting Catholicism to this extent, but 
they compared this positive treatment with Peel’s lack of support 
for themselves before they separated in 1843 from the Established 
Church in Scotland.'*' By May, 1845, a petition from Daviot, 
headed by a letter signed by Archibald Cook himself, was sent to 
the Marquis of Breadalbane. This contained the names of 287 
male parishoners “of full age”. The reason it was sent to the 
Marquis was that he was perceived to be an ally. Cook’s letter 
noted that he had observed the Marquis’ “disinterested exertions 
on behalf of the Civil and religious liberty of this nation. 


Cook’s influence and legacy 

Cook’s influence in Daviot and the persistence of stories about 
him may have been strengthened by his predictions about changes 
in the area. One of these — that grass would grow in the pathway 
to the Free Church door — is said to have come true. He is said also 
to have foreseen the day in which there would be no gates on the 
Duntelchaig road: their replacement by cattle grids is regarded as 
a fulfilment of that prophecy. He also said a day would come 
when only trees and water would be found in Strathnairn and that 
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“the Gospel would not be sung or read from one end to the 
other”. Some might argue that intelligent speculation based on 
existing trends might have led Cook to the first two of these 
predictions, but many believed him to have an insight of a deeper 
nature. He told the Daviot congregation, during a dispute about 
seating, at a time when there was scarcely room for the numbers 
attending, that the time would come when so few would worship 
there that each person could lie on a seat without touching anyone 
else." Cook also rebuked a landlord who sought to evict a farmer 
suffering from mental problems, by warning him that the day the 
farmer was expelled would see the landlord leave his own home 
in a coffin. This prediction came true.'” 

In December, 1851, Cook’s wife Catherine died. He recalled 
that a person known for their godliness had once predicted that he 
would outlive his spouse.'** In a letter to another widower, Cook 
stated: “I also have had a bitter cup. I think I would not take the 
whole world to go through the like of it again. I feel a blank that 
cannot be made up this side of time.'”’ 

Cook said near the end of his ministry that he feared for the 
future of the evangelical Calvinism that he preached, in the 
Highlands. This was a theme taken up by the leader of the Free 
Church in the Highlands, Rev. John Kennedy of Dingwall. In 
1861, Kennedy defended Highland Calvinism from its detractors 
within Scottish evangelicalism, in his The Days of the Fathers in 
Ross-shire. One recent writer summarised this as an attempt to 
defend the Highland church from “corrosive outside influences”, 
the church having perhaps lost something of the energy which 
characterised the Disruption era.’*” 

Cook does not appear to have played much part in the 
evolutionary debate sparked by Charles Darwin, or indeed in 
church politics at national level, preferring to use his influence 
locally among his parishioners. He was unsparing in 
condemnation of sin but also wise in how to communicate that. 
His epitaph states that he was “fearless in reproving sin”. Folklore 
in the area tells that he and his elder passed a man working in the 
field on the Sabbath day. The elder remonstrated with the minister 
for not speaking to the offender. Cook replied: “It was an angry 
spirit that arose in me and it would have done him no good for me 
to check him”. He remained very active in his final years. For 
example in spring/summer 1861 he participated in a committee of 
the Free Synod of Moray which awared bursaries to Gaelic- 
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speaking students,'*! campaigned with others against the number 
of public houses in Stratherrick'” and assisted as usual at the Free 
North communions in July and November. In spring 1862 he 
had to cancel an appointment to preach in Gaelic at the opening 
exercises of the Free Synod of Moray, on the 22nd of April.'* 
However around that time he had been able to assist in examining 
the school at Tullochclury in Moy.'® 

Cook died in May 1865, following a series of strokes in the 
previous two years.’ In time the Daviot Free Church 
congregation began to plan for the future. In late November 1865 
they met church representatives from Edinburgh over an attempt 
to contribute more to church funds.'” By the next summer they 
had agreed to contribute £120 per annum, towards the cost of the 
minister’s salary. A call to the Rev. William MacDougall of 
Appin was going through the usual procedures by the time of the 
September 1866 meeting of the presbytery." However, by 
December the focus in Daviot had turned to Rev. MacQueen of 
Strontian and a meeting of the presbytery was appointed for 
January 1867, to hear commissioners from both congregations.'® 
By January, 1867, Mr MacQueen had accepted the call.'*° 

Cook’s reputation rests on his printed sermons, folklore in the 
Daviot area and accounts of his life. He is one of the few Gaelic 
ministers of the nineteenth century whose sermons were printed in 
any major quantity. Other collections, like those of the Rev. 
Angus MacMillan, another revival-era Arran-born preacher, were 
often diligently prepared by the ministers themselves for the press 
in the leisure of their study.'*' However, Cook’s were taken down 
by one of his hearers, the Inverness cabinet-maker Duncan 
Maclver, in a form of short-hand adapted for Gaelic. Extracts 
from his sermons have appeared in most of the Gaelic 
supplements or Gaelic sections of the magazines serving 
Presbyterian denominations in the Highlands. One writer stated in 
1998 that “the memory of this eminent servant of Christ is still 
fragrant among many of the godly in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland”.' Another writer in that year has placed him in the 
pantheon of Highland ministers, criticism of whom can still elicit 
disapproval.'* However, one earlier twentieth-century 
ecclesiastical historian, Rev. Donald Beaton, stated of some of those 
who appreciated Archibald Cook’s focus on spiritual experience: 
“they were in danger of idolising their favourite preacher”.'* It 
had been hoped that a translation of his Gaelic sermons might 
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appear as a book, but this has not yet materialised.’ It is 
intriguing that Cook’s written sermons and letters continue to be 
read, quoted and pondered to the present day, long after much of 
the national and local culture in which he lived has disappeared.'*’ 
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LEGENDS AND HISTORY OF 
SOME PLACE NAMES OF RAASAY RONA 
AND EILEAN TAIGHE 


REBECCA S. MACKAY M.A. F.S.A. (SCOT) 
26th January, 2007 


The natural, safe, sheltered harbour at Clachan has for many 
thousands of years been the traditional departure and arrival point 
on the island, because of the harbour’s close proximity to Skye 
with its short sea passage between the two islands, and it was 
indubitably the way generations of people would travel to and fro; 
we see the comparable crossing points at Kyleakin and Kylerhea, 
both being the shortest crossing points between Skye and the 
mainland. 

Taigh na h-Acarsaid, harbour house; the shooting lodge, built 
circa 1865 for George Haygarth Rainy’s shooting parties at An 
Acarsaid Mhor, the big harbour, on Rona, demonstrates quite 
clearly that natural harbours were used at different times for 
different purposes by different owners and settlers. John 
MacCulloch wrote in “Highlands and Western Isles” vol. iii of an 
Acarsaid Mhor: it is difficult to imagine any thing more cheerless 
than the aspect of the islands on this character at a little distance: 
yet, among the rifts and intervals, scarcely worth the name of 
valleys, there are found patches of beautiful green pasture, 
greener from the contrast, and, now and then, the black hut of 
some small tenant. The little arable ground which occurs in Rona 
surrounds the scattered village that lies at the bottom of this bay, 
which contains all the population of the island. We, also, must 
note Port an Teampuill, the church port, again a natural harbour 
facilitating the erection of a very old church on Rona. 

The lie of the land in the environs of the harbour of Clachan, 
also, offered protection from the vagaries of the weather and 
hence made an ideal area for settlement. The rock escarpment 
behind the bay protected the area from the east, north east and 
south east winds with the sloping lie of the land directing the 
westerly winds to the hill above. The natural harbour’s proximity 
to Skye and the intervening small islands protect it from the 
onslaught of direct westerly winds. Any settlement would have 
nestled securely within the boundaries of the natural geographical 
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protection and its accompanying tree protection. In 1501, Dean 
Munro talks of Raasay as having many deer, which does suggest 
a good tree cover, as well as the fact of there still being wild 
hyacinth in the area, another clear indicator of woodland. 

People for centuries arrived at natural harbours in that it eased 
arrival and departure, and smoothed the progress of settlement. As 
it is, the archeology suggests continuous settlement in the area for 
at least 2000 years. It ts without doubt that these Nomadic 
Mesolithic people would use the easiest, closest, and safest 
crossing from Skye to Raasay, utilizing a bay in which their 
vessels could lie securely and a place which afforded easy access 
to the shore. 

We can be sure that for over a thousand years man has travelled 
between Skye and Raasay, leaving Rubha ’n Aiseig, the ferry 
headland, on Skye and arriving at Lamraig a’ Chlachain, 
Clachan Landing Place, in the bay called at one time An Os. On 
the seaward side was the rocky landing area. In 1773, reference is 
made to a landing point by Johnson and Bothwell in “A Journey 
to the Western Isles of Scotland; the Journal of a Tour of the 
Hebrides”, in that the rocks might, with no great labour, have 
been hewn into a regular flight of steps. 

On the area facing South East, is incised (NG 5455 3631) a Chi- 
Rho carving, possibly dating from not earlier than the end of the 
fourth and maybe as late as the latter part of the sixth century. Its 
form mirrors closely that of a standing stone, sited originally very 
close to the one under discussion and is probably of a similar date, 
but it is less decorative, although its square frame for the cross is 
larger in size than the one on the standing stone. The arms of the 
cross do not have the inner triangles of that on the standing stone. 
The shaft of the cross is broader at the base, too. Travellers would 
have prayed for a safe journey before this cross when they left 
Raasay for the voyage to Rubha ’n Aiseig, and they would have 
given thanks before it for their safe return home. 

Close to the Lamraig was at one time a Christian settlement, but 
the incised stones, also, suggest an earlier pagan religious use, 
implied as well by names such as Bealach na h-Altarachd, brae 
of the altar, sited on a slope behind the chapel dedicated to St. 
Moluaig. We can confidently say we know that from at least two 
thousand years ago people lived in the area of what is now called 
Clachan. 
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It is in Clachan we find Uamha nan Ràmh, cave of the oars, 
which is the site of a souterrain in which local people used to hide 
their oars from foreign reivers. In a society in which the sea played 
such a large part, oars were of paramount importance. The 
souterrain, dating back at least to early Christian times, was 
artificially constructed between two separate outcrops capped by 
large flat cut slabs of granophyre, which formed a longish 
subterranean passage with an entrance and exit; it has two possible 
main functions, either as a place of refuge, or as a place of storage, 
or even both. It 1s said to have served as a place of refuge when it 
was used by Malcolm V111 after Culloden, when he was being 
pursued by the Redcoats. The souterrain is evidence of humans 
being well rooted in the environment and was a fairly common 
feature of ecclesiastical inhabitation, which favoured in earlier 
times a position of vantage, which 1s afforded by Cnoc a’ Ra, an 
easily defended hill top preferred by the early monastery founders. 
Cnoc a’ Ra lent itself to the development of concentric 
morphological elements, found in the Celtic Standing Stones and 
incised cross at the Old Pier. We have evidence of four such 
crosses as well as evidence of two of eight stone cross bases, 
which would have probably supported wooden crosses. 

It can be argued that the crosses stood at principal points on the 
periphery of the church, and it is certainly possible that a monastic 
settlement as well as workers’ house and ancillary buildings 
existed within the sanctuary of the circle of the crosses. The 
amount of excellent arable land would allow such development. 

The Celtic Standing Stone in the vicinity of the rath has three 
Pictish Symbols and a Christian Cross on it. That there are four 
rare examples of this type of sculptured stone close to the rath, as 
well as a souterrain, re-inforces the idea of an ancient religious site 
of great importance. A safe harbour and the short crossing to and 
from sister churches in Braes and Kilmoluag on Skye would have 
been of great advantage to the religious settlers at Clachan. 

St. Moluaig, originally from Ireland, came to Scotland as a 
missionary with St. Columba in 562 or 563 A.D., but that the 
church on Raasay, built circ 1000, was dedicated about 500 years 
after the death of the saint suggests a great influence and the 
possibility of an earlier dedicated Christian structure, usually 
having been constructed on the same site. 

Clachan is first mentioned in the Charter of James V1 dated 
1596. Clachan is a village where there is always a church. It is 
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mentioned again in the Retours of Inverness no 50 in 1631. 
Moreover, Clachan can also mean a druidical circle of standing 
stones. W. Blaeu’s map “Skia vel Skiana” of 1654 indicates a 
church and a castle at Clachan. 

Torr lain Ghairbh, big strong John’s tower, was thought to 
have been constructed in what is now the garden behind Raasay 
House. The MacLeods of Raasay held the strategic position of the 
castle at Brochail, a great convenience and asset, as it overlooked 
the sound, and, land they held in Wester Ross. It would have made 
strategic sense, too, to have another castle or tower at Clachan, 
close to the shortest crossing to Skye and with a high area that 
allowed a sight of the goings-on in the Inner Sound, Linne an [ar. 
lain Garbh’s tower added to an existing community which had 
been centred round the church. 

Also in the vicinity we learn of Cnoc nan Neònan, hillock of 
the daisies. A hillock with lots of daisies usually indicates 
Mesolithic Man’s shell-midden. In 2003, a Mesolithic site was 
found by Martin Wildegoose in the parkland below the public 
road just above Camus Alba, the high white bay. 

Further to the north is Tobhta Anna Holmain, ruin of Ann of 
Holman’s house. On this site there is a large shell midden; and 
although Anna is reputed to have lived on shellfish as she was 
starving, the shell midden probably indicates another Mesolithic 
site. On 19th February 1851, one Anne MacLeod from Holman 
married Murdo MacDonald from Ollach. In the late nineteenth 
century, people were perhaps less inclined to believe in giants and 
find a more reasonable explanation for the large shell mound. We 
do know that people were starving in the early and middle part of 
the nineteenth century and it was for that very reason that Raasay 
lost so many of its people to Canada and Australia. 

Usually large shell middens were attributed to the appetite of 
giants and we find such explanations on Raasay and Rona. 
However, one shell midden on Eilean Taighe at Uamha 
MhicRaing was said to have been made by Rankin, a freebooter, 
from Skye, who hid in the cave from the law for a very long time. 
A research team has listed the shell midden as yet again the 
produce of the Mesolithic nomads. 

On the north east coast of Raasay are Na h-Uird Bhairnich, the 
limpet hammers. The folk etymology for such a large mound of 
shells is as follows. The large stones were supposed to be giants’ 
hammers for removing limpets from the rocks. The rocks had 
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arrived in Raasay from Applecross, where, it is said, there are also 
similar large stones, the result of a stone-throwing battle, which 
ended in a draw, between the East Coast Giants of Raasay and the 
West Coast Giants of Wester Ross. 

At Rubha na Cloicheadh, stone point, a large boulder stands 
proud on this headland, and folk etymology explains its presence 
as being a missile thrown by a furious giant from Skye, when, in 
fact, it and other similar boulders, erratics, were moved from their 
original position during the Ice Age. Some say it was thrown by 
Iain Garbh, a seventeenth century MacLeod chief renowned for 
his strength. 

The giant who lived in Uamha an Fhuamhaire, the giant’s 
cave, which is situated on the east coast of Rona, could have done 
with Na h-Uird Bhairnich, as his shell midden, sited just outside 
the mouth of the cave, is very large. 

Even though the cave has been used as a church, it is never 
called by any other name by the indigenous population and, 
indeed, if the name Church Cave be used, its important folk 
etymology and Mesolithic link to other Mesolithic shell midden 
sites on Raasay will be lost. 

Many baptisms and church services did take place in the cave; 
sculptured out of the rock are seats, a pulpit, and a baptismal font 
which is always full, being filled by a drip from the cave roof. The 
last person baptized in the cave was Sile Dhonnchaidh, Sheila 
MacLeod. 

Dean Munro says of Eilean Ronaidh that it was full of wood 
and heddir, with ane havin for heilan galleys in the midst of it, and 
the same havin is guid for fostering theives, ruggairs and reivers. 
Port nan Robairean, port of the robbers, tells us explicitly what 
was happening on Rona, and An Acarsaid Fhalach, the hidden 
harbour, was an ideal haven for smugglers and illicit whisky 
makers, men from not only Rona but the mainland who used the 
harbour for their activities, and in order to hide their whisky and 
stills from the excise men. And it was used until fairly recently for 
illicit purposes. 

In Taigh na Poite Dhuibh. a house of the black still, [ain Mac 
Mhurchaidh, John Nicolson, Rona, was responsible for 
constructing in his house a concealed duct through which he 
diverted a stream used for the purpose of distilling whisky. One 
day the smugglers were caught in the act of distillation; Iain Mac 
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Mhurchaidh, however, escaped the clutches of the law and took 
off with the evidence, the black pot, which he hid in a peat bog 
behind Meall a’Gharaidh. 

Other miscreants were not so fortunate and we learn of Geodha 
nan Cuileag, cove of the midges, where a villain was tied up for 
his misdemeanours and left to the midges. 

Distilling and brewing, also, took place on Raasay. On the 
North West coast there 1s a place known as Ochd Donnchaidh 
Dhuibh, Black Duncan’s cave/hollow, in which whisky was made 
by Duncan, the smuggler. There was a Duncan MacLeod in Kyle 
Rona in the census of 1841, Donnchachd Dhòmhnuill Uilleim, 
born c 1801, who had come from Rona and would have been a 
contemporary of lain Mac Mhurchaidh’s family in Rona and so 
well aware of the distilling process. 

Another ochd or uchd was An t-Uchd Mor, the big hollow or 
cave, which was situated in the rock at Screapadal, dale of the 
moving scree, (skreppa and dal). The late Calum Mackay told me 
that a MacLeod hid here when the Redcoats came and that it had 
been used as a place of refuge at other times. It 1s said that it was, 
also, used for distilling, an excellent place for the purpose as it 
was very difficult to access and being high up had the advantage 
of a clear view of any approaching excise men. The distilling 
venture was said to have been very successful and a large income 
derived from the still. Nowadays the cave is not visible owing to 
landslips. 

A path leads from Screapadal to Buaile Mhic Thorcuil and 
then close to Ratharsair Bhaig and then to An Sniomh, the twist, 
a winding path above the shore along Srón an t-Sniomh, point of 
the spinning/twisting, and finally to Brochel. I must digress for a 
moment to consider Ratharsair Bhaig or Bheag as some would 
have it. 

In Scandinavian place names rasar appears as the plural form of 
ras which means ‘channel, water-course, racing water, flood tide’, 
always with the implication of fast-moving water. This form 
rasar-vik, may be translated as channel bay. Linne an Ear, 
eastern channel, the Sound of Raasay is well-known for its 
unusual currents and very deep sea and as the state of the sea was 
important to our Norse forbears, one could assume it to be another 
of those names that alerted mariners to danger; it makes more 
sense than Little Raasay. The late Calum Mackay mentioned on a 
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number of occasions that when people were fishing with long 
lines, they would frequently bring up things such as bracken and 
heather from the depths of the sea. 

Another noteworthy viewpoint is Caisteal Bhròchail, built on a 
high conglomerate. In the 1810s in “Highlands and Western Isles” 
vol. iii John MacCulloch wrote: Where these (east coast cliffs) 
terminate, the land slopes down to the sea; intricate irregular, and 
interspersed with rocks, trees and farm houses; the seat of that 
singular structure, Brochel Castle. This is, indeed, the garden of 
Raasay; and if the ancient seat of this ancient family is neither 
very convenient nor very capacious, it is much the most 
remarkable in the whole catalogue of Highland castles. The wide 
bright sea, the distant mountains of the mainland, and the long 
bold cliffs of Raasay, with the castle towering above the scene, 
rocky precipices rising out of the sea, trees feathering down to the 
very water s edge, and little bays crowded with masts, sails, nets, 
and boats of the village form landscapes not often equaled in 
singularity, or exceeded in beauty. 

From this idyllic setting the MacLeods of Raasay, themselves 
celebrated pirates, were able to see all shipping that went up and 
down the Sound of Raasay. Clan chiefs did not discourage piracy. 
In the 16th century most inner islands which were well-wooded 
were home to many thieves and cut-throats from all parts of 
Scotland. “Islands of Western Scotland”, W.H. Murray. 

Close to the castle is Port a’ Mhearlaich, the reiver’s port, 
from which forays would be undertaken. There was, also, another 
port of the same name further to the north. Life must have been 
difficult for sailors and made even more so by another infamous 
pirate who had a copse, which lay again further north, named after 
him: Doire Mhic Iain Ghiorr, grove of the son of sharp, 
ingenious Iain, Tha taobh dubh is taobh ban air bata fada Mhic 
lain Ghiorr, one side black and one side white on Mac lain 
Ghiorr’s long boat. Archibald MacDonald, son of Iain, was an 
Ardnamurchan pirate, living from about 1600-1650, who painted 
one side of his boat black and the other white in order to try to 
cause confusion and cast blame elsewhere for his activities. The 
usual form of ‘geur’ is ‘giarr’ on Raasay and so some suggest 
Dewar as the surname. 

Above Brochel ts Sithean a’ Bhuachaille, the fairy hillock of 
the shepherd, where Eoghainn watched over his flock. It is said 
that a fairy cup was in the possession of the MacLeods of Raasay 
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for many centuries. As Ewen was passing by the fairy knoll, he 
heard great merriment and was persuaded by the fairies to come 
and join them inside the mound where they handed him a drinking 
cup to drink a toast, but Ewen, never having tasted a drop, took off 
with the cup as fast as he could, followed by the fairies’ hounds, 
which Ewen outran, being swift of foot. Ewen swore on oath that 
Farbhainn! Farbhainn! was the cry used by the fairies to call the 
hounds back. This was how the silver cup came into the 
possession of the MacLeods of Raasay. 

Eoghainn seems to have moved round the island and we find 
him in Baile-meadhanach. I got this version from John 
Cumming, who heard the tale from Seonaidh Mor, his 
grandfather. One Eòghainn, a shepherd, was out on the hill near 
Dun Canna, when he heard music and went to investigate. A 
hillock opened up and the fairies were piping and dancing. They 
called to Eòghainn, “Thig a staigh, Eòghainn, agus dèan suidhe, 
Eòghainn.” — Come in, Ewen, and sit down, Ewen. He was very 
engrossed in the dancing but had a premonition that all was not 
well and ran for his life. When the fairies noticed he was missing, 
they sent their fairy dog, called Fear Bheann, after him. They ran 
so close to him that mud was splattering up on his back. He just 
made the door of it. The modern house situated in the upper part 
of Baile-meadhanach is where the shepherd’s house is said to have 
been. 

Another version of the silver cup tale was that a man was 
coming home from work when he heard strange music emanating 
from Dun Bhorghadail. When he went inside, he saw fairies 
dancing and singing and piping, and drinking from a silver cup, 
which he managed to make off with and present to his chief. 

Perhaps the cup had contained some beer produced from the 
wild carrot that was possibly found in Glac nan Curran, carrot 
valley, in the area of what is now known as the Orchard. 

The natives (Outer Isles) make use of the seeds of a white wild 
carrot, instead of hops, for brewing their beer; and they say it 
answers the end sufficiently well, and gives the drink a good relish 
besides. Martin Martin 

In Scotland, Christian St. Michael’s Day, 29th September, is 
when the powerful Celtic sun god, Lugh, had his special day, 
which marked the start of the harvest. St. Michael, the patron saint 
of the sea, took over some of the pagan attributes and so he 
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carrots on Domhnach Currain, Carrot Sunday, reciting special 
incantations; it was considered good luck if a forked carrot was 
found as this denoted fertility. There would have been a good 
supply of water from Tobar Bioran Glaic nan Curran, well of 
the little fountain of Glac nan Curran, and the brewer would have 
made good use of this close supply of plentiful water for brewing 
his ale in Ochd Fhearainn a’ Ghrutdaire, Hollow of the 
Brewer’s Land, again an area near the orchard. It is interesting to 
note the similarity between the names for St. Moluaig and the god 
Lugh — Mo Luòc, Mo Luic, Mac Luchtai, Mo Luaig, also Lugaid 
gen Lughaidh, and Lughag, affectionate forms. The old chapel of 
Kilmoluaig is very close to Tobar nam Bioran Glaic nan Curran 
and Ochd Fhearainn a’ Ghrudaire and perhaps the Christianisation 
of the area resulted in the Celtic god Lugh becoming the Christian 
Mo Lugh or similar. 

Catriona Uilleim, Catriona MacLean, said that Creag a’ 
Chaolais, rock of the Kyle, in the Kyle between Eilean Taighe 
and Kyle Rona was “full” of fairies as the late Margaret I. Mackay 
put it; Catriona described the fairies as lots of wee men with green 
breeches and green cocked bonnets, who flew out of the rock that 
opened up in Caolas. She said she was engaged to a fairy or clerk 
to the fairies. 

Her home was in Holman and the place is now known as 
Tobhta Catrion’ Uilleim, ruined home of Catriona, daughter of 
William (MacLean). It is said that twins are buried beside the 
house, and there are indeed two mounded areas close to the house. 
One evening, some local fellows had been in for a ceilidh and 
Catriona had entertained them royally with stories of grand deeds 
and such like. One of the stories was about angels who just floated 
down from heaven in white robes. When it was time to go home 
the poor fellows were scared to go outside as it was snowing — 
angels falling from heaven. 

Catriona was not the only one who saw fairies. At Bealach Nan 
Sithean, a pass between An Doire Dubh and An t-Achadh, 
places in the north end of Raasay, John Cumming told me that his 
great granny, Oighrig Chaluim Mhic Eòghainn, was out milking 
the cow. She looked up and saw a little fairy swinging on the 
cow’s tail. He said that she was supposed to have a small quern 
that was used by fairies. 

When I was about six years old, I found a musket above the well 
in Doire Dubh. It was buried in the heather and peat. I forgot all 
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about it until I started to read pure history, when 1 found out that 
carrying weapons and wearing the kilt was forbidden after 
Culloden. I maintain it had been there since that time and that it 
was hidden by my great, great, great grandfather, Calum Mor. 

The Raasay men mustered at Liana Fir Osgaig and, according 
to history, about eighty went to fight. Only fourteen are supposed 
to have died, but I have been to Culloden and saw that the 
MacLeods of Raasay were in the front line with Camerons and 
MacDonalds and Men of Atholl. I wonder how their loss was as 
small as fourteen. John Cumming. 

In July, Charles Edward Stewart landed on the west coast of 
Scotland, and raised his standard at Glenfinnan on 19th August, 
1745. Calum Mor was from Arisaig and left there after the defeat 
at Culloden, first of all for Sleat and then to Raasay. 

Witches as well as fairies are associated with various places and 
people. I heard a story about seven black cats from John 
Cumming, a tale that also emanated from An Doire Dubh, the 
dark glade. 

Uncle Donald told me story about when he was sitting up with 
his brother, Norman, my father, both of them very young at the 
time, at the death bed of Anna Graham, who was distantly related 
to them. Whilst they were sitting, seven long-haired silky cats 
came in one after the other, each cat being more beautiful that the 
first and lined up in front of the bed. Uncle Donald swore “Damn, 
tha mise dol a’ thilgeil fad mona orra”. “Na buin dhaibh. Na buin 
dhaibh. Bana-buidsich”. Anna herself was reputed to be a witch. 

Another story that involved a witch took place at A’ Bhuaile 
Ruadh. the red fold, between the new bothy and Port na Buthan, 
the shop port. Seonaidh Mor, big John Nicolson, had come over 
from Rona to court Ciorstaidh Dhòmhnuill Iain Mhóir, Chrissie 
MacSwan, who stayed at Lén a’ Chuinneag, the milk pail or 
barrel sward. On the way home, he was attacked by a pig who, he 
insisted, was a witch. He said she was a woman whom he had 
spurned at a wedding that he had attended at Kyle Rona and who 
had got her revenge by attacking him in her familiar form. 


Faireachaidh iad thu g eigheach ’s tu leum air an uachdar. 
Faireachaidh iad thu g eigheach ’s leum air an uachdar. 


They are watching you shouting and jumping on top of them. 
This was all he could remember of a song composed about the 
event. 
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Seonaidh Ailein, John Alan MacLeod, was attacked by a hen 
above Torran near Tobar Meall an Aighe, well of the mound of 
the heifer/hind, when he was en route from a wedding in Kyle 
Rona. He kicked the hen and when he got home, he mentioned a 
certain woman’s name, saying that she would not be able to 
remain in church on the Sabbath for the whole service. And sure 
enough, the same named person had to leave the mission house in 
Torran, the reason given by Seonaidh Ailein was that he had 
kicked the hen in its nether regions and so the woman had 
problems with her bladder. 

North of Torran is the township of An Caol Roénach, Kyle 
Rona, and in which we find Lochan a’ Ghnugaich, the water 
horse loch, in which there were leeches. The water horse is 
commonly described as having long hair like a maiden, maiden 
being the usual translation of “Gnugach” and for which one would 
expect “na”, the feminine genitive definite article before 
“Gnugach”. The same word is used in the same way in Fladda. 

This is the pronunciation as given to me by the last inhabitants 
of Kyle Rona, the Cumming family. Sheila Cumming, née 
Nicolson, who lived in Taigh an Achaidh, did her washing beside 
the loch in an iron boiler, the same kind as was used to dye nets; 
it was positioned between two large stones, under which a fire was 
lit; the clothes were then placed on a flat rock and beaten by a 
wooden paddle. After the clothes were rinsed out, they were 
spread on the heather to dry on Cnoc nan Aodaichean, the 
clothes hillock. On Eilean Taighe was Cnoc nan Anart, a hillock 
where linen was spread out to bleach. 

Perhaps the knowledge that the loch was very deep and 
dangerous was the basis of the idea of the each-uisge, a story 
invented to keep children away from it. It is said that a child was 
once drowned in there. Another name for the loch is Loch gun 
Grunnd, the bottomless loch. 

Just above Tobar Meall an Aighe is Loch Airigh na h-aon 
Oidhche, the loch of the one night stay. John Cumming told me a 
story about it. 

This is where a water horse lived. A girl was up at the loch 
there, maybe washing, I don’t know, and this young man came, 


fair-haired, good looking and he fell asleep with his head on her 


lap. She felt his hair and there was sand in it. She crept away and 
dashed home to Torran. There was a blacksmith there. He went to 
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the Clach Thollta, two stones with a opening through them, and 
he had red-hot bars of iron. When the horse was going through he 
pushed the bars through it and he made an awful scream and they 
never saw him any more, the each-uisge. 

The name is possibly a corruption of Loch Airigh an Aonaich, 
sheiling loch of the moor. 

High on another moor is Loch nam Mna, loch of the women. 

Ann an iomadh aite dhen t-saoghal tha dain is uirsgeulan aig 
daoine a tha ag ainmeachadh “Gobha” dhen dearbh sheorsa: bha 
Wayland the Smith aig na Sasannaich; Wieland der Schmied aig 
na Gearmailtich, Hephaestos aig na Greugaich, is mar sin air 
adhart. Bha an gobha an comhnaidh measail aig an t-sluagh leis 
gur h-e bhiodh a’ deanamh nan arm is acainn eile; is tha an 
uirsgeulachd a samhlachadh sin. “Duanagan Dain is Dualchas a 
Eilean Ratharsaidh, Fladaidh is Eilean Taighe”, Dr. John 
MaclInnes. 

In every part of the world people have variant rhymes and 
stories that mention the Smith: Wayland the Smith in England, 
Wieland der Schmied in German, Hephaestos in Greece, and so 
forth. 

The extensive traditions of the “Gobha Mor” did not bypass 
Raasay. Pork was popular for feasts in the Celtic world and the 
boar was a much venerated animal, a symbol of ferocity and war. 
In the following story, we have mention of a pig. 

He (Malcolm MacLeod) told me a strange fabulous tradition. 
He said there was a wild beast in it, a sea horse, which came and 
devoured the man’s daughter; upon which the man lighted a great 
fire, and had a sow roasted on it, the smell of which attracted the 
monster. In the fire was put a spit. The man concealed behind a 
low wall of loose stone, and he had an avenue formed for the 
monster, with two rows of large flat stones, which extended from 
the fire over the summit of the hill, till it reached the side of the 
loch. The monster came, and the man with the red-hot spit 
destroyed it. Malcolm showed me the little hiding place, and the 
row of stones. He did not laugh when he told this story. “Journey 
to the Western Islands and a Tour of the Hebrides”. Johnson and 
Boswell. 

Another version is where the Gobha Mor, the Big Smith, lost his 
wife to a water horse. He set a trap for the each-uisge: An Gobha 
Mor built a stone hut with an opening in the wall nearest the water 
on the shore of the loch; he then killed and roasted a wedder in the 
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hut. The smell of the roasting sheep enticed the each-uisge into the 
hut where the Gobha set upon it with his hot irons, which had been 
ready and waiting in the fire that had been roasting the sheep. The 
each-uisge turned into an amorphous mass of jelly. It is said that 
the Smith was called Maclean. 

Another version tells, There was once a certain Smith in 
Raasay. And as it happened, the people of the household 
themselves acted as herdsmen. But one night the Smith’s 
daughter, who had been looking for the sheep, did not come home, 
and they went out next day to look for her. There was a loch in the 
high grounds of Raasay where the water-horse used to live; when 
they came to it, they found the heart and lungs of the girl on the 
shore of the loch. The Smith was deeply distressed, and in his own 
mind determined he would find a way to kill the water-horse. 

He and his son began building a smithy by the side of the loch 
and when they had made the smithy ready the Smith and his son 
went there during the night. The son took a wether with him and 
put it on a spit to roast it. In the fire he had great hooks, red-hot 
and ready should anything come that way. The door of the smithy 
faced the loch, and they saw the loch becoming a red blaze of 
vapour, and the Smith said, ‘if anything comes upon us, don't 
flinch.’ They then saw coming in at the outer door what seemed to 
be a year-old horse, shaggy and ugly. The big Smith and his son 
thrust two hooks in him, red-hot out of the fire. The water-horse 
began to yell and tried to escape and dragged them near the door. 
The big Smith dug his heels in and dragged him back to the door 
again, and there they held him. The Smith told the boy to go and 
get the big hook out of the fire and thrust it into the water-horse, 
and the boy did that. And they held him there until they killed him. 
But when day came there was nothing there but a heap of what 
looked like star slime. 

A slightly modified version by Dr. J MacInnes of the English 
translation of the Gaelic text of the story is found in More West 
Highland Tales, Vol. 2; 1. 

Time evolves legends which are not established in any 
particular age nor attached to any particular individual or creature 
and this is clearly demonstrated in the above versions. 

In parts of Durham and Northumbria, there is some 
archaeological evidence of a Smith Cult with shards of pottery, 
dated circa the second century A.D., being found, decorated with 
tools associated with the smith. The oldest story of the Smith 
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appears on a carved whalebone, Northumbrian casket, which dates 
back to the eighth century. In Germany, ‘Welandes Smithan’ is 
found in a Saxon boundary charter, dated 955, for Compton 
Beauchamp. Round about the year 1000 some aspects of the 
Smith’s story are mentioned in two old English poems called 
“Beowulf” and “Dear’s Lament”. The “Volundarkitha” tells of the 
exploits of ‘Volundr’, the Norse form of Wayland, the Smith, and 
there are more variations of the story in “Thidrek’s Saga”. The 
Smith has also been identified with the Roman god, Vulcan. 

To the warlike Celts, the art of the smith was very important as 
he fashioned the weapons of war, using stone, fire, and lime. So 
much was the smith venerated that his art and he took on magical 
attributes. The Divine Smith is a part of Celtic mythology: we read 
of Goibhniu/Gobhannan/Gofannon/Govannan, the smith god, 
who made magical weapons for the other gods, and who is said to 
have been the host at feasts in the Otherworld. 

The pig was an animal, common for many centuries in the 
Highlands, until the Calvinist attitude to the Gadderine Swine 
removed the pig from the meal table. That the pig became part of 
the folklore of evil is apparent in a story told by Seonaidh Mor, 
Eilean Taighe, when the witch took the form of a pig. Until 
recently, some of the older people on the island would not eat 
pork, seeing the pig as an unclean animal. 

The place name Leabaidh na Glas Ghaibhre, the bed of the 
grey goat, has the suggested association with Guibhniu and the 
Gobha. Glas Gaiulen was the marvellous cow of Gaoida. Loch 
nam Mna lies below Dùn Canna, (upturned) tankard-shaped hill; 
although there have been erudite alternatives suggested for the 
meaning of Dun Canna, I would draw you attention to another 
place name vis a vis Dun Canna Beag, not Dún Beag Canna. 

It has been suggested that Dun Canna is derived from the 
fortress of Cano, a seventh-century king of Scotland and Ireland; 
there is no archaeological evidence to suggest a fortified site, 
albeit there is no disputing that it is an advantageous viewpoint 
with sight, for many miles, of both the Inner and Outer Sounds of 
Raasay. 

According to ‘Scelo Cano meic Gartnain’, compiled in the 
eleventh century from material dating from the ninth, there was a 
war between Aedan and a certain Gartnan mac Aeda meic 


Gabrain. 
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Aedan killed Gartnan and would have killed his son Cano who 
lived in Skye if he had not escaped to Ireland. Professor O Baoill 
is of the opinion “Inis Moccu Chéin” refers to Raasay. 

There are some forts in this isle, the highest is in the south end; 
it is a natural strength, and in form like the crown of a hat; it is 
called Dun-Cann, which the natives will needs have to be from 
one Canne, cousin to the king of Denmark. Martin Martin. 

Fairy pipes have been mentioned but real piping deserves a 
mention. In the south end of the island is Tobhta Taigh a’ 
Phiobaire, the piper’s ruined house, the piper being lain Mac 
Ruairi, who taught his own family and other pipers in the 
MacCrimmon tradition of piping. He had been taught in the 
MacCrimmon school in Skye and it is via Iain and his children and 
pupils (one pupil was John Ban Mackenzie whose father William 
was married to a Raasay Mackay) that the tradition is alive in the 
world today. Most of John’s children served in important or Royal 
households: Mary was married to John Mackenzie, Roderick was 
Piper to James Moray of Abercairney, Crieff, John was Piper to 
Lord Gwdys, Angus became the first ever piper to Queen Victoria, 
and Donald was piper to H.R.H. The Duke of Sussex. 

Norman Mackenzie, married to John’s daughter, Catriona 
Mackay, left Scotland because of the Mackays’ connection to the 
Royal family, William 1V and Queen Victoria: Mackays and 
Mackenzies were later employed in the Royal household as 
domestics and Norman Mackenzie being a religious man of the 
solid type, feared the influence of the Royal house connection on 
his family, especially on his girls. Aunt Jessie (grand aunt) told me 
she had often heard her father say that if he thought his daughters 
would have made such fine sensible women in Scotland as they did 
in Prince Edward Island he never would have left Scotland. The 
Mackenzie family to which we belong were extremely reserved 
people especially on the subject of connection with the Royal 
house, and I never heard it mentioned till I went to board with 
Aunt Jessie in 1896-7 when I attended P.W.C. Extract from a letter 
by Malcolm Mackenzie to his niece, Mrs. Alex Mackenzie. 

In 1897 Dr. Alex MacNeill, a grandson of Norman and Catriona 
Mackenzie, called on his cousin who worked in Windsor Castle 
where she was in charge of the linen and noted that there were 
many in the royal employ of Mackay descent but who did not bear 
the name and many of whom played the violin or lesser 
instrument in what he assumed was an orchestra. 
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The Silver Chanter, a gift of the fairies, was given to a 
MacCrimmon. It allowed him to be expert on the instrument so 
long as he said nothing derogatory about it; a skill which passed 
along with the chanter from generation to generation of 
MacCrimmons, pipers to MacLeod of Dunvegan, until one 
momentous day. 

MacLeod and his piper were returning by birlinn from a visit to 
MacLeod of Raasay. The piper sat in his place at the prow of the 
vessel, where the roughness of the weather affected his playing 
and caused his fingers to slip. He threw the chanter down, passing 
some irreverent remark about the chanter, which arose by itself, 
went over the side of the galley, and was never seen again. Along 
with the passing of the chanter was the demise of the 
MacCrimmon Piping School on Borreraig and the MacCrimmons 
as hereditary pipers to MacLeod of Dunvegan. However, the 
MacCrimmon tradition of piping was saved by John Mackay 
1767-1843 of Raasay. 

The late Calum Mackay told me three stories about the piper (no 
specific piper was mentioned) and his family; he said that there 
was a daughter who was as skilled in piping as her brothers; her 
father found this to be unacceptable as piping was in those days 
the domain of the man, the pipes being traditionally an instrument 
of war and so he engineered an incident when the daughter lost 
part of a finger when wood was being chopped. 

In the next story, whilst the piper was on his way by boat to a 
piping competition, the piper was fingering his new composition 
on his walking stick. Also, in the boat was another competitor who 
watched the Mackay piper very closely, so closely that when he 
managed to go in before Mackay to compete, he was able to play 
the tune and claim it as his own and, thereby, win the competition. 

In the other story, the daughter and son were named. Catriona 
Mackay was working close to the shore in Eyre when she heard 
piping coming from a distant boat, which was travelling in the 
Sound. She said that is she had not known that her brother, John, 
was away fighting Napoleon, she would have said that he was the 
piper. However, she was right: John was returning home. 

In 1759, Mr. Pitt (afterwards the Earl of Chatham) first 
proposed the plan of raising Fencible Corps in the Highlands. 

The Loyal MacLeod Fencibles or Princess Charlotte of Wales’s 
Fencible Regiment came into being on the 15th June 1798 and 
was disbanded on I lth June 1802. The Loyal Macleods was the 
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last Fencible Regiment to be raised; the letter of service was 
issued to MacLeod of Raasay in1795 and it was passed to John 
MacLeod of Colbeck who became its Colonel. It is probably 
noteworthy that John MacLeod named his finest competition 
“Lament for MacLeod of Colbeck”. In 1799, a John Mackay 
appears in Colonel John MacLeod’s recruitment list. It would be 
fair to assume that recruitment took place in Raasay. 

As the Fencible Regiment was embodied in Elgin and served in 
Ireland until 1802, it is possible that some of the Fencibles 
transferred to First Isle of Skye Regiment of Volunteers, raised in 
1803 against Napoleon and of which John Mackay was the chief’s 
piper. It is more than possible that it was this regiment in which he 
latterly served. 

Boswell mentions a piece of flat ground, used as a drill and 
exercise ground for the Clan, cut through by the “road” from 
Clachan to Osgaig. The land would have been fairly close to 
Raasay House and it is reasonable to assume that MacLeod’s 
Fencibles would have exercised there prior to their departure from 
the island — more than likely from the landing stage at Clachan, 
the main point of departure. 








TO CANADA AND THE CAPE 
TRAVELS OF MY GRANDFATHER THE LATE 
PRINCIPAL JOHN MACLEOD 


Edited by J.F.M. MACLEOD M.A., LL.B 
2nd March, 2007 


On 6th March 1992 I read a paper to the Society, prepared by 
Hugh Barron and myself, from Notes on his boyhood in An 
Gearasdan recorded by the late John MacLeod. The paper 
required little editing because of my grandfather’s careful notes, 
and won with a measure of approbation from in particular the late 
Donald MacCuish who asked me whether there could be any 
sequel. My grandfather on leaving Lochaber had attended the 
Grammar School of Old Aberdeen from where he passed on to the 
Arts Faculty of Aberdeen University. He was student there from 
1887 — 1891 obtaining his Honours degree in Classics and, by way 
of relaxation, enjoying himself carbine shooting on the rifle range 
with Professor Ramsay. From Aberdeen grandfather went for one 
year to New College, Edinburgh but was, at that time, insecure in 
his vocation so spent the following two years 1892 — 94 as first 
Classical master in the Nicolson Institution, Stornoway. He 
became involved in the formation of the Free Presbyterian Church 
and resumed his Divinity studies in Belfast. Prior to ordination in 
1897, he was one of a group of Free Presbyterian students who 
travelled extensively in the Highlands setting up their 
denomination. For example he writes to my grandmother (prior to 
their marriage) two letters from his base in Gairloch which gives 
some indication as to his early travels. 

On 10th March 1897 he writes: I was away at Tarbert, Harris. 
Mr MacKay was going to Portree Communion — Mr Macintyre 
was going to Ness so four of us left here last Friday and did not 
find our way back until Tuesday. Friday night I spent in Portree — 
left at six on Saturday morning and reached Tarbert before it was 
eleven. There was a nice congregation on Sabbath. They 
worshipped for the first time in their new church. It is not yet 
finished but they improvised seats. The gallery is not floored yet 
either. When finished it will keep about 1000 people — a 
substantial comfortable stone and lime house. It has not cost the 
people more than £300 ... I had service again on Monday and that 
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evening returned to Portree. The Minch was as wild as ever 1 saw 
it. 

Again on 25th March 1897 he writes: Last Sabbath I was at 
Plockton. On reaching Strome Ferry at nine on Saturday night I 


found no boat from Applecross meeting me. The night was dark 


and the wind was contrary, so I stayed at the Hotel there. On 


Sabbath morning as no boat came I went to Plockton half 


expecting a boat might cross with me. On reaching I discovered 


that the poor teacher at Inverasdale who did away with himself 


was a son of John MacRae the elder there. So I thought it but 
suitable to remain in Plockton, Robert Gordon, Attadale came 
that day to help John MacRae. With him after the evening service 
I went in a punt to Ardaniasgain where he was to hold a meeting, 
and held a service there. It was over about half past nine at night 
... Z don't think I was ever before in an Hotel over Sabbath except 
in Coigach. The house was pretty quiet. 

Later in the year 1897 grandfather was ordained Minister of the 
FP Church, Ullapool and in 1901 he was inducted to Kames. 
Whilst there a Mr MacKenzie died in Ontario leaving his estate to 
the Free Presbyterian Church. Perhaps predictably there was 
uncertainty in Canada as to the destination of Mr MacKenzie’s 
benefaction and grandfather, a seasoned traveller in home waters 
was delegated to attend court in Ontario. His letters home to his 
wife in Kames form the principal part of this paper. Because they 
are perforce disjointed, they do not quite represent the flowing 
narrative of the earlier paper of grandfather’s notes presented in 
1992. Also of course the letters contain a great deal of extraneous 
church and family material which I have somewhat ruthlessly 
excised. I hope that, in the form I now present them, they will go 
someway to meet Mr MacCuish’s request for a further paper albeit 
alas too late for him to comment either favourably or critically 
upon my efforts. Here then firstly follows the story of a journey to 
Canada undertaken in 1905:— 


Excerpts from letter: SS Mongolian N. Lat 46.33 W.Long 58 
29/5/1905 

We got away from Glasgow about Ip.m. and steamed slowly down 
to Greenock. There the company’s agents went away in a steam 
tug and we put up speed and sailed down the firth. As soon as we 
had come aboard at Glasgow the stewards assigned us our berths. 
Willie Sinclair and I happen to be in the same stateroom. Soon 
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after leaving Glasgow we were rung down for dinner and when 
going down the firth for tea. That was the last meal on the 
Saturday. Every day since there have been four meals — breakfast 
at 8 in the morning dinner at 12 tea at 5 and supper at 8 at night. 
The food is abundant and good ... The 26th was a Friday and I see 
no fish was cooked for dinner except ling with egg sauce. You 
need not fear that ample justice has been done to your cake and it 
has had commendations passed on its maker ... Morning and 
evening we have worship in the room. One of the lads a Plymouth 
brother from Kilmarnock attends the evening worship. The other 
though he does not attend is quite respectful and gives us no 
trouble. At table we took our seats any way and Willie and I are 
beside each other in a corner. Without asking leave or anything 
else I began by asking a blessing and finished with a returning 
thanks. They all are respectful but most of them or at any rate 
three of the six go away before thanks are returned. They all seem 
steady lads. Two of those at table with me have the same name 
George Reid. One of them is a very clever fellow. He is quite 
young yet has passed as Chief Engineer. He goes out to farming 
with a brother before him and if any engineering openings are 
given he will be on the spot as the country is developing. The other 
lad that sits beside me is also an engineer - one MacPherson from 
Glasgow. He knows through friends of his Mary Maclachlan, 
Glenfern ... on Friday evening we got into a Newfoundland fog 
and since then we have been more or less in it until a few hours 
ago ... the fog has detained us about 27 hours so that I expect to 
wire you from Quebec instead of Montreal ... I have had the 
Sabbath services — one the first day and two yesterday. The first 
day’s service was poorly attended as there was so much sickness 
aboard ... on that occasion we had no singing. But yesterday we 
had psalms sung at each of the services ... the number aboard is 
534 — 122 of a crew including Captain and four mates 54 stewards 
15 cooks and butchers. 411 passengers embarked. Of these one 
died the first Sabbath night very suddenly of heart failure ....Her 
husband and family were aboard. They were on their way to join 
some of the older sons settled already out in Manitoba. They were 
farming folk from near Port Glasgow. She was 53 or 54 years of 
age. On Monday, that is a week today, she was buried at sea. I had 
the service and it was solemn reminder of the time when the sea 
shall give up the dead that are in it. It is the greatest cemetery in 
the world. Two stowaways were discovered in the hold and set to 
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work ... possibly they may be sent to prison on reaching — that 
depends on the humour in which the heads of the firm may be 
when the matter is reported to them ... so long as we were in the 


fog and before we came into it the wind was as cold as winter. 


Icebergs passed quite near us but they passed through the night so 
that I did not see them. The doctor aboard is Dr. Walker who 
practises in Grangemouth. He is sailing at present for his health 
and has a locum at home. He is a man of about 40 or so. He says 
his health has been quite set up by a few months aboard ship. 
There have been one or two minor accidents so with these and the 
sick folks he has had something to keep him busy. One girl in 
Room ó next to ours which is 10 fell down the stairs and had her 
knee hurt but not seriously and such things keep him going. In 
Room 12 on the other side of ours is Mrs Macphee and her son 
and daughter. She was brought up in Ferintosh ... She is going 
with her children out to Vancouver where she has brothers. The 
children were educated at John Watson’s School, Edinburgh. The 
girl 15 the boy 13. Her husband was doctor in Port Ellen in Islay 
when uncle Donald was minister there ... I soon came to know too 
Duncan MacRae from Clachan Aunt Jane s nephew who is going 
out for a year if all is well. He is very tall 6’ 5” and has not 
stopped growing yet. He is a kindly well behaved lad. There are 


folk from Lerwick to Devonshire among the passengers but most 


are from the lowlands of Scotland. It happens that those from 
Lerwick are English — the father wife and family of a Baptist 
minister ... We have passed six or seven ships on our way. One 
passed within two hundred yards of us in the fog. We could just 
see it but we heard its horns blowing. Another a Canadian Pacific 
Railway boat passed at night and the two vessels signalled. Ours 
had three blue lights in a triangle. They had two red lights and a 
yellow between. We have been doing little but eat sleep and walk 
the deck since we came aboard — only some of the folk got up a 
concert. Those who disapproved got out of the way and the thing 
passed off without noise ... this evening if all is well we should 
sight land — in fact in about three or four hours we should be in 
the strait between Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

(Letter postmarked Montreal June 2nd 1905) 


Excerpt from letter: c/o Mr George Forrest, Brucefield, Ontario 
6/6/1905 
A week ago we sighted Newfoundland and discovered that quite 
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an amount of snow was still lying upon the higher ground. That 
evening was beautiful and the next day when we came in sight of 
the mainland of Quebec Province was also a fine day — but there 
was on the Tuesday a headwind that made the day quite cold. The 
French Canadians in the lower province have not much more land 
than our crofters at home and they seem by no means a too 
diligent set of people. They are very much priest ridden. Their 
churches are very fine indeed while their houses are not up to 
much. On Wednesday we reached Quebec. About twenty miles or 
so down the river the port doctor boarded us and all the 
passengers had to pass before him for inspection. There was no 
one checked so we came along in due course and at Quebec which 
we reached about six on Wednesday evening the steerage 
passengers left us and a few of the second cabin. The immigration 
agent came aboard and all the passengers’ tickets had to be 
delivered. The passengers for Montreal were not allowed to land 
but as I was kept some time before I showed my ticket and gave 
the required information the telegraph company’s agents were 
gone and I insisted on being allowed to land. So I was permitted 
for ten minutes or so and I got off a telegram for you. I got a 
sovereign exchanged for payment of it and got for it 483 cents — 
that is 3 cents more than its value. Next day at Montreal in taking 
my ticket for Seaforth I got 485 cents for the sovereign. Sometimes 
according to the market value of gold it is worth 487 cents. 
Quebec is a striking place and there are some beautiful views 
about it. A little to the East of it there is a huge waterfall the 
Montmorency Falls ~ quite a sight by themselves. The scenery all 
day on Wednesday was lovely. It was a calm warm day and we 
had a beautiful sunset. Right along the St. Lawrence we passed 
through shoals of white porpoises. About Quebec the most striking 
public buildings were the monasteries and nunneries. Huge sums 
must have been spent on them. I got your telegram sent off about 
seven or half past seven that would mean about midnight with you. 
So you would have it on Thursday morning. I was a bit anxious to 
have it sent off as I had mentioned Wednesday as the day when 
you might count on hearing from me and I wished the delay to be 
as short as possible. Were it not for the fog we should have been 
in two and a half days earlier — but in some ways I do not regret 
the delay. There was a providential circumstance that we should 
have to be thankful for. At Quebec I got a wire from Mrs Scott 
asking me to come right on to Montreal as the Bowmans had 
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diphtheria at Scotstown ... on Thursday morning I was on deck 
dressed and all about six o'clock enjoying the beautiful sail and 
the scenery. We reached Montreal at 2 o clock in the afternoon 
and then the farewells took place of the community that was 
thrown so much together for twelve days on the waters. The 
previous day the cake was finished. Quite a host of children got a 
taste of it and I had quite a following among them. Perhaps the 
attachment of the children made the parents attend the services 
better. We had a thanksgiving service on Tuesday night and 1 
suppose about eighty turned up to it — so I had four services at sea 
... When we got alongside the wharf at Montreal John Scott was 
waiting for me. We got our luggage through the customs and he 
drove William Sinclair and me in his own buggy off to his house. 
They have a very comfortable home about two and a half miles 
from the centre of the city. Montreal is a great nest of Papists. 
They number about four fifths of the population but the British 
section is by far the most wealthy and influential. Places of 
business have their signs in English and in French both. Mrs Scott 
and her husband gave us a very warm welcome and we made 
ourselves quite at home among them. They have five children 
alive. Two died before they were in Scotland seventeen years ago. 
The oldest son John is in the business with the father in the hay 
and grain line supplying fodder etc., to the cattle ships that sail 
over to Europe. The age of the oldest is 23 ... the second son Hugh 
is in a dry goods wholesale warehouse. He is 19 and has put in his 
time and has prospects of getting on in his work. The third James 
is leaving school at the holidays. He is sixteen this year. Then the 
two girls are still at school. Mattie or Martha a girl of thirteen and 
Violet a girl of eleven ... they have family worship and grace at 
the table and are fond of Spurgeon’s sermons ... 1 was to them 
quite a curio — like a stuffed museum specimen. I did not one bit 
hide my light indeed it was rather the other way — but there was 
the greatest good temper on both sides. Mrs Scott is a very clever 
woman indeed. More so than any of her children. Her mother is 
still alive in the West in Washington state ... she soon starts west 
to see her sister who is dying of consumption and her mother — but 
will be back likely about the time that I shall have to sail again. 
On Friday morning William and I started off again and reached 
Toronto about half past four. We had two and a half hours to 
spare: so we wandered through the city. It is very Scotch and 
Protestant. We took a ride on an open tramcar all over its course 
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and saw quite a number of its public buildings. The charge on 
tramcars if five cents (tuppence halfpenny) whatever the distance 
may be. We had a ride of about an hour and a half and were back 
in time to take some food before the train started. Changing at 
Stratford we reached Seaforth at 10.30 or so at night where Mr 
Clark the Missionary Catechist met us. We spent Friday night 
with him entertained very hospitably. His wife ts a Harris woman. 
She was a MacLeod so my welcome was none the less warm on 
that account. Mr Clark comes from Tongue in Sutherland. They 
have no one with them. The children are scattered. I have found 
myself very much at home with both Mr Clark and Mr Forrest. On 
Saturday 1 drove over here on the stage coach. My neighbour was 
a young Frenchman who spoke English very well. They almost all 
have a strong United States accent — nasal utterance it is. Mr & 


Mrs Forrest and her sister Miss Fraser are all the occupants of 


this house. He belonged to Aberdeenshire. She was born in 
America and knows Gaelic. Her father before her was born over 
here but his father came from Muirtown Inverness. A widowed 
daughter and her family live near in the village ... we are to have 
a meeting on Thursday evening and I leave here on Friday for 
Williams where I am to be for a fortnight ... I intend to leave the 
trunk here and take with me only the portmanteau or as they call 
it here the satchel ... NEXT DAY. The weather has been very 
broken but quite mild since Saturday night and the climate is 
likely to agree well with me. I like the old man very much. Mr 
Forrest has a neat little garden with flowers and fruit. He cannot 
now work it as he must not stoop but I think Mrs Forrest and her 
sister take a great interest in it. The lawyer in the Will case has 
been in toaa) taking down the evidence we have to give. The court 
is on the 20%" at Goderich about 20 miles from here. Mr Matheson 
one of the elders has been with us. He went today. He is a grand 
nephew of Big MacRae and so I told him of his relatives in 
Scotland. I shall make enquiry as to where Cowall is and if it is 
any wise near where my field lies I shall try to call and see 
MacBride. 


Excerpts from letter: c/o Mr Forrest, Brucefield, Ontario 9/6/05 
Brucefield is likely to be my headquarters and I leave my box here 
this afternoon when with Mr Clark of Egmondville I go south to 
Williams. Today we had a meeting of Session and the plan of my 
procedure was laid out. I shall be three Sabbaths in Williams five 
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in the North then another in Brucefield and perhaps one after that 
in Newton — then if all is well my way shall be clear for crossing 
the Atlantic again. I am here with very considerate friends indeed. 
The Forrests could scarcely be kinder than they are in their quiet 
unpretentious way ... Folk here have some ways quite different 
from ours at home. For instance in Montreal butter was served to 
each of the company in little saucers about the size of the bigger 
saucers you see in childrens’ dishes — such as the bairns play with. 
Here at every meal almost preserved fruit is served in jelly dishes 
to be supped with a teaspoon — preserved pears, cranberries etc. 
There is some variety — and at dinner asparagus is sometimes 
served in the same fashion. Each of those that sit at the table is 
served with his own jelly dish and the spoons instead of being 
placed on the cloth beside us are in a crystal vessel — like a deep 
sugar basin and as a new one is needed this crystal is passed 
around. The country is beautiful — quite like the centre of England 
and as yet the weather has been by no means very warm. It has 
been pleasant and comfortable for my taste — quite an amount of 
rain was ours this week and two thunderstorms. Mr Forrest likes 
the house warm at his age of 82 this is but natural — so wood is 
burned in the sitting room stove. The wood that is chiefly burned 
is maple cut into pieces about 18 inches to 2 feet in length. Owing 
to how thoroughly the old wood was cleared away to make room 
for the farms fuel is beginning to be scarce in the older settlements 
and there is some replanting done. There is quite as much wood 
about us here as to be pleasant to the eye — but it is now long since 
the wolves and bears have taken their departure. The snow 
however drifts in winter a great deal. This was not the case before 
the wood was cleared as then it lay as it fell — but the railroad is 
not very much hindered considering all things. Last winter there 
was a week without a mail but this does not often occur in winter. 
From November or December till March the snow lay on the 
ground without going away — all these months and into May the 
beasts are hand fed — cattle and sheep - there are only a few sheep 
kept chiefly for their mutton and wool. In the early days the 
settlers made their own cloth soap furniture and everything. Mr 
Forrest's reminiscences of the early days are very interesting. It 
is now 59 years since he came out. When he took up house first 
here he was ahead of the rest of the settlers as he had two chairs 
and a stove. He has been retired for 22 years and has a very 
comfortable wooden house of five or six rooms. It is as cosy as 
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almost anybody could wish. In 1866 he paid a visit to Scotland so 
you see how in his first twenty vears he must have prospered. The 
farms are about 100 acres. Now I have given you quite a 
description of some features of Canadian life. 


Excerpt from letter: Nairn, East Williams, Ontario 17/6/05 

On Monday old Mr Macleish came and drove Mr Clarke and me 
off to his own place ten miles west of this. He was born at Ascog. 
He left Scotland in April 1843 — quite a boy. His household 
consists of two daughters and a son. They seem as happy a 
household as I have seen over here and that means something. The 
daughters are both Communicants and are very intelligent. The 
father is a humble gracious old man. We came along on Thursday 
morning in time for service and I am again with the Rosses. The 
weather has been warm but damp. I have had no excessive heat 
since I came here. On Wednesday the thermometer was 80° in the 
shade. Yesterday was a very wet day indeed. When it comes on 
rain the roads are almost past speaking about. The country is so 
level. The soil is clay and there is scarcely any gravel to be got for 
putting on the road. In West Williams where the Macleishes are 
there is a strong Roman Catholic congregation of Gaelic speaking 
people from South Uist. Most of this district is Scotch. On 
Wednesday we called to see one Galbraith from West of Tarbert 
Loch Fyne. He is a relation of Galbraith of Lochalsh. He and his 


wife settled out here when they married. They have 260 acres of 


land and a bee farm. Their four or five sons do all the work. I was 
taken over the bee farm — 105 hives. Last year they had three tons 
of honey for sale. The ton here is only 2000 pounds. Quite near us 
here the leader of the opposition in the Ontario Parliament who 
was long premier of the province was brought up — G.W. Ross. His 
brother who is on their father’s farm has been attending the 
service since | came. Yesterday after the day service I called to see 
our neighbour Mrs Leslie who left Lochaber in 1846 — a Cameron 
she then was. She remembers well cousins of my grandmother. 
Her family attend the church here and she was interested in 
meeting a Lochaber man. Next week I shall try to go west to see 
MacLauchlan from Corriebeg who remembers my grandparents. 
I wrote him and got particulars as to his locality so I hope to drive 
over to see him before I leave the district as he is only about 
twenty miles west of this. This letter is written at post haste as the 
hour for service is almost up and Mr Ross is going off to meet 
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some nephews of his. I shall write the Camerons when I get a 
spare moment. It is very sad indeed about the Glenburn. 


Excerpt from letter: c/o Mr Forrest, Brucefield, Ontario. 22nd 
June 1905 

The other day wrote you before going to Goderich, Well Mr F and 
I went and reached in good time. Goderich is the County town 
situated on Lake Huron at the north of the Maitland river. Its 
position is very advantageous indeed and it is altogether a 
beautiful town. The Grand Trunk Railway runs there and the 
Canadian Pacific is soon to run. The harbour is being increased 
as it may soon be one of the great ports for getting wheat from 
shipboard to trains. There is abundance of work going on in it and 
if only the thousands that are going west with no definite opening 
before them would halt in Ontario they might either settle in it or 
at any rate get some capital owing to the wages that are going that 
would allow them stock a farm and get implements when they go 
west without borrowing so entangling themselves with debt. It 
surprises me that the government do not look better after the 
distribution of labour seeing that they are so diligent in touting for 
emigrants. In this country the telegraphs are quite distinct from 
the Post Offices. The insulators on the poles are of green glass not 
of earthenware as with us. The railway carriages are comfortable 
but on the whole I should prefer our own and ours are certainly 
cheaper. This country is so level that it lends itself to railway 
making — but the rails are not so heavy as with us nor are they so 
securely fastened. This with the heavy coaches gives much more 
motion to the swinging of the trains then we should expect from 
the flatness of the country. In Goderich we had dinner with a Mrs 
Morrison from Ness who came over in the same ship with Angus 
Morrison. This evening I go back to Goderich to hold a Gaelic 
service in her house. She has no English is over eighty and has 
heard no sermon since Mr MacKay was in her house two years 
ago. Tomorrow is the Court day there so I shall stay all night. 
Lake Huron is from 60 to 70 miles wide at Goderich so that one 
can not see the other shore. Our time here is 4 hours and 30 
minutes behind yours.. We keep Quebec time all over the East of 
Canada. The weather has been delightful — though warm, not to 
say hot, it has been quite pleasant for me. I sleep with the window 
open all night and only a half blanket covering me. In Goderich | 
got a light summer jacket. It is a great relief. | now wear my 
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waistcoat again as I have laid aside the heavy jacket. Mrs Forrest 
is a cousin to Ross the ex premier of this province. Her mother 
was from Ross-shire. She understands Gaelic but does not speak 
it. 


Excerpt from letter: Nairn P.O., East Williams, Ontario. 
27/6/1905 

On Thursday evening I went from Brucefield to Goderich and 
reached about 7p.m. As soon almost as I reached Mrs Morrison’s 
I started the Gaelic service. There were over thirty people in the 
kitchen and there would have been more had the men been at 
home ... Next morning Messrs Clarke & Forrest came along and 
in the afternoon the Court sat, Chief Justice Sir William Meredith 
was on the bench. I was the third witness and was quite cool and 
self-possessed. One of the Canadian Presbyterian Professors 
appeared to give evidence that he did not know of the existence of 
such a body as the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It was 
rather a humiliating position for a professor of Church History to 
be in — to have to confess his ignorance in court. The case was 
quite clear and the Chief Justice found that Mr MacKenzie’'s Will 
was perfectly definite. Of course expenses will come out of the 
estate and the lawyers will have their picking. On Saturday Mr 
Forrest and I reached Brucefield by 8 in the morning and I left by 
4.40 in the evening and came on here. On Sabbath I had three 
services as usual with a good attendance. That night there came 
on a windstorm from the North West with a great deal of lightning. 
I scarcely heard any thunder but the flashes were perhaps four or 
five per minute. Yesterday morning I started before eight and 
drove over twenty miles to see Donald MacLachlan who 
remembers my grandfather. He is a man of 92 and still does a 
little work. He was greatly disappointed that I could not wait a 
week with him. I was sorry to leave him and he was quite affected 
too. He has with him two sons — one blind — and his only daughter. 
They are very comfortable. They work 150 acres. Old Mrs Ross 
who nursed Dr MacDonald of Ferintosh on his death bed is in to 
see me and I have pegged away at writing since she came but now 
I must stop. 


Excerpt from letter: Brucefield, Ontario. 29th June 1905 


I wrote just before I left the Ross's. Mrs Ross from Ferintosh came 
in while I was writing it. With her I had a long conversation and 
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she waited dinner. Along with her at table was David MacKenzie 
one of the elders and his wife. After dinner the buggy came that 
was to drive me to Lobo. ... At Nairn near the Post Office I called 
in to see a Mrs Graham aged eighty eight from Kilmuir Easter who 
knew Dr Aird well when young. She remembers Donald Mitchell 
who was Mr Porteous’ Catechist. He lived to be about a hundred 


years of age. With her I saw a Mrs Currie (blind) and her sister a 


Miss Dewar from Lochgilphead. After leaving Nairn we drove 
straight on to Lobo where I spent the night with the Scotts. Hugh is 
one of the elders. He is comparatively a young man. There was 
meeting in their house on Tuesday evening where quite a company 
was gathered together — perhaps about thirty — some of them were 
descended from folk from Lochgilphead and Knapdale. Yesterday 
I spent visiting some families of the congregation in Lobo and 
stayed last night with Mr & Mrs Hugh Henderson. She is a 
daughter of Mr Macleish. Her father and sister were with them. 
This morning we left about half past seven and came to Ilverton 
station where I took train and reached here by ten o clock ... The 
weather this week since the windstorm has been quite cool and 
pleasant for travelling. Today it is pretty hot and the doors are 
open. Outside the door however there is a summer door that is put 
up when the hot weather comes on. It opens outwardly and is 
simply a frame covered over with gauze. It lets the air in and keeps 
the flies out. The windows have outside wooden screens very much 
like venetian blinds. When they are not needed they flap onto the 
wall half on each side of the window. When they are needed the 
two sides meet in the centre line and we look out through a lattice. 
It has a very pretty effect. When the train is leaving the station or 
going through a town its bell rings — just like a church bell. The 
whistle is hoarser than ours and is used as a warning that we are 
coming to stations or crossings on the line. Frequently the high 
road just runs over the rails. The railway system has some good 
points but in some respects also it is behind ours. It is wonderful 
how Scotch accent has disappeared even in the districts that were 
most purely settled from Scotland. Some of the Gaelic spoken out 
here is very pure but it is dying fast out. 


Excerpts from letter: Kincardine, Ontario 4/7/1905 

I wrote you last from Brucefield on Thursday. I had a short 
meeting that evening in Mr Forrest’s house and next day came 
away in the morning by train. Mr Clark my travelling companion 
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the dear man joined me at Clinton six miles from Brucefield. We 
reached Kincardine about | o clock and were met at the station 
by Hugh Graham and Hugh MacKenzie — the former is a relative 
of Donald Graham. He came out twenty two years ago from 
Drumbeg. The latter is a native of Canada. His father was from 
Strontian in Argyleshire. We went to MacKenzie’s house. He 
drove me out in the afternoon to his father-in-law’s Cameron at 
the North line near where the church is. He is a native of 
Strathpeffer and an old man of 87 quite healthy and vigorous. His 
wife is from Stoer. She is a cousin of Mrs MacKenzie the Cottage 
in Stoer — Mrs MacKenzie’s mother the wife of Norman MacRae 
the Catechist in Coigach was her first cousin. Her father was a 
cousin of James MacKenzie the Catechist in Stoer. They have a 
grown up family — two unmarried sons one with them and a 
widowed daughter. They have 250 acres and are very comfortable 
indeed. On Sabbath quite a respectable congregation came 
together — some from about 15 miles away. One that spoke to me, 
an aunt of Hugh MacKenzie's, is a cousin of Cameron the teacher 
in Ullapool’s father the old Catechist in Strontian. Yesterday we 
came along to John Morrison's one of the elders of the 
congregation.. He is from Scourie — a fine old gentleman — quite 
polished in his old fashioned courtesy. He is blind or almost so — 
a man of 74 years — he was ten when he left Scotland. Tomorrow 
it all is well I am to have two services in Kincardine one in Gaelic 
and one in English ... On Sabbath I saw William Sinclair on the 
North Line. He came thirteen miles. All drive on Sabbath so quite 
a number of buggies are hitched up round the place of worship 
every Sabbath. Gaelic has died out very much in this part but still 
some children have it. One little girl a granddaughter of old John 
Cameron where I was over the weekend speaks it quite well - she 
is just (five years). 


Excerpt from letter: Kincardine, Ontario 6/7/1905 

I have written so much already about Canadian ways that I have 
very little to add but just before I sat down to write I saw 
something that is common here and uncommon with you (us). A 
man came along to see me in his buggy and when he reached the 
gate he tied his horse to a post - drilled to allow a strap through 
— specially provided for hitching up horses. Some of those that 
were at last night s Service (last night we had two Services one 
Gaelic the other English) come about fifteen miles to it but the use 
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of horses is so universal here that that does not mean what it 
would at home. The heat is very pleasant to me and I accordingly 
bear it well. Tomorrow if all is well I drive out again to the North 
Line of this township and spend over Sabbath there and then next 
week go to Lochalsh to see the friends there and spend three 
Sabbaths among them. The communion will be then D.V. on either 
the 23rd or 30th July — then I am to be D.V. in Brucefield for the 
first Sabbath of August after that in Newton and then off for home. 
Never was I more attached to my own household than I am here 
in this far away land. 


Excerpt of letter from Lochalsh, Ontario: 19th July, 1905 

We found Mrs Thomas Maclver and her family yesterday all right. 
I had a warm welcome from them all. As soon as I sat in the room 
I saw on the wall an enlarged photograph of Thomas who died six 
years ago. It was almost as like John as it could be. His widow 
seems to be a godly woman. Her health is delicate. He was very 
highly esteemed in this district. Two of the sons have farms and 
are married. One of them has his father’s farm and his mother 
lives with him. There is also a daughter married with twelve of a 
family. On the way home I called in the village of Lochinver (?) 
on a Mrs Murray a widow. She belonged to Leckmelm. Her first 
husband was one Cameron a tailor from Ullapool. She is a niece 
of old John MacKenzie in Leckmelm .... Her father and old John 
MacKenzie were brothers. She and Roderick Ross were brought 
up together. She told me about his conversion. She is an intelligent 
strong minded woman. Her second husband died in the springtime 
or winter. She has orphan grandchildren with her. There is a 
Lochbroom woman a few miles away from her and another near 
the Maclvers that I may see yet. The latter is spoken of as Mary 
Badluracnh. 


Excerpt from letter: Lochalsh, Ontario: 25/7/1905 
Yesterday I was at Ripley seven to eight miles from here visiting 
the old Lochbroom widow I spoke to you about. She is called 


Granny Lobo here. Her sister was married to Donald Maclver of 


Scorraig brother of John — so the widow at Scorraig is her niece. 
The old woman is blind and pretty deaf — no wonder when she is 
over 92 years of age. Her faculties are quite entire and her 
memory is wonderful. 
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Excerpt from letter: Lochalsh, Ontario: 26th July, 1905 

This is about a hundred miles to the North of (Williams). The 
harvest work will keep folk busy as the wheat fields are reddish 
brown. All the hay is not yet housed. The oats are turning and the 
whole country looks beautiful. 


Excerpt of letter from Lochalsh, Ontario: 1/8/1905 

If all is well I go via London and Hamilton to Niagara and 
Toronto a week hence and then when my work is over in Newton 
I will be at liberty to hurry home to my dearest. In the last fifty 
eight days I have spoken about sixty four times — so you see I have 
had a fair share of employment. In the midst of it all I have not 
been losing weight but rather the reverse. In this district Gaelic 
has a fair grip yet. Many of the older people in the Lewis 
settlement have scarcely anything else and quite a fair proportion 
of young people attend the Gaelic services. 


Excerpt from letter: Brucefield, Ontario: August 8th 1905 
| write this between six and seven in the morning before leaving 
Mr Forrest's. I go D.V. to Niagara and Toronto tonight. The train 
leaves here at 8-5. Then I am to be at Newton on Sabbath and then 
by Montreal and New York home ... I have got my ticket ... for 
August Í oth, I usually takes ten days to cross. So I shall reach 
D.V. Greenock on the 29th. If I reach in time to take an evening 
boat down (To KAMES) I shall be home that day but it is more 
likely that it will be the thirtieth or even the thirty-first before 1 
arrive. If the Lord brings us all well together it will be a happy 
meeting. Meanwhile cheer up. Kiss the bairns for me 

Fondest love 

Ever your own loving 

John 

Later in 1905 grandfather and some of his colleagues formed the 

impression that there was justification in the Free Presbyterian 
Church reuniting with the residue of the Free Church which held 
sway in the Highlands. He accepted appointment as a Lecturer in 
the Free Church College and early in 1906 moved house to 
Edinburgh. In 1906 he became, at 34 years of age, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis. The Free Church undertook missionary 
work in South Africa and, when in 1907 a deputation from the 
parent body had occasion to travel to the Cape, grandfather 
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accompanied the Principal of the College to East London and 
beyond. This was, from his personal point of view, fortuitous 
because his younger brother had emigrated to South Africa, so 
that there was the added advantage of a brief family reunion. Here 
again the story is gleaned from his letters home which were 
carefully preserved by my grandmother, and here again I have 
edited the correspondence appropriately. 


Excerpts from letter: RMS Kenilworth Castle July 22nd 1907 

We are due now to be in Capetown in 24 hours and the home mail 
closes tonight ... The Principal and I have been chiefly in each 
others company. We have indeed made a few acquaintances but 
they are few indeed. There are a few Scotch folk aboard — Indeed 
our next door neighbours are the Hollinses. Mr Hollins is organist 
in U.F. St Georges. He is well known in Edinburgh as the blind 
organist. He is going out to the Cape for two months to give some 
organ recitals. The Duke of Portland’s factor on his estates in 
Scotland is also aboard. There are two Church of England 
clergymen and two young Wesleyans. We have not preached but 
we have heard the sorry stuff that is going. At our table there are 
a Mr and Mrs Morris. He is one of the leading men in the East 
Rand Proprietary. It was a strange coincidence that Donald 's (his 
younger brother Donald MacLeod) chief should be my table mate. 
He says that Donald has been hard working since he has been in 
their service. The company taking them as a whole are kind but 
careless. They are to quite a large extent gamblers. Every day they 
bet on the ship s run and the tickets are sold by auction. Some of 
them fetch as much as two pounds. This sort of life is so strange. 
The weather has been good all along. The run through the tropics 
was as cool as they almost ever have. I did not feel it worse than 
a Canadian Summer ... the provisions have been very good 
indeed. The menu card I sent you from Funchal Madeira is a 
specimen, We were there for five hours or so — but neither of us 
landed. We got deckchairs there. They are very comfortable made 
of wicker and they are remarkably cheap. We shall likely store 
ours at Capetown for the return journey. ... In the tropics the 


flying fish were a beautiful sight. Since we began to approach 


Africa again birds are occasionally visible — on Saturday I saw an 
albatross. We saw some porpoises but I saw no sharks — except the 
two footed gamblers aboard. 
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Excerpt from letter: Deal’s Hotel, East London 27th July 1907 

Since I wrote you last we have travelled far. On Tuesday morning 
we reached Capetown and were there until Wednesday afternoon. 
While in town we were kept quite busy interviewing official people 
and looking up people we were asked to see. The situation of the 
town is magnificent. Table Mountain is as fine as I have ever seen. 
Its height is not 4000 feet but it gives a great idea of solid rugged 
massiveness ... while there we saw the Premier and several others 
in high station and got quite a number of letters of introduction 
which should prove useful to us. Most of our passengers left us at 
Capetown but when we came away we had their number almost 
made up for by a fresh contingent on their way to Port Elizabeth, 
East London and Durban. Yesterday we spent the day in Port 
Elizabeth roadstead and we went ashore for a few hours. This 
morning early we arrived in East London and were landed about 
9.30. This country is very strange in many ways. It is so primitive 
to see a wagon drawn by oxen — sometimes up to sixteen drawing 
at once. The streets of the town which has a population of about 
20,000 are wide and wonderfully good. ... On landing we were 
met by a deputation of the natives that have been petitioning us. I 
have been on the whole prepossessed by their appearance and 
manner. Two of them are probationers and one a teacher and 
headman. On Monday we have to take train to King Williamstown 


— about three hours journey from here ... We have great need of 


guidance from above in this business. Among utter strangers it IS 
so difficult to know what to believe or who to rely on ... The 
weather has been like pleasant summer weather — though it is 
South African midwinter. Tropical vegetation, palms etc., all 
around. There is very little grass and nothing of the pleasant look 
of our own home country. Flowers are in bloom and many strange 
birds are to be seen. By the way we saw yesterday two live 
tortoises of considerable size at Port Elizabeth. 


Excerpt from letter from Middledrift, Cape Colony, dated 2nd 
August 1907 

We are here up in the heart of Kaffir land ... We reached East 
London when I wrote you last six days ago — and were there from 
Saturday to Monday. It is a town about the size of Inverness with 
about 10,000 natives gathered together in the location. They are 


not allowed for sanitary reasons to live in the larger towns. Of 


course many of them are quite of a superior caste — quite educated 
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and well behaved but taken as a whole they do not attain to the 
European standard of cleanliness and this accounts for their 
being kept apart in the location. We had a service each in a native 
church on the Sabbath — interpreters translated — so I had my first 
experience of speaking through an interpreter. I suppose about 
half the congregation would understand us without an interpreter 
but the rest would not. On Monday we came up to King 
Williamstown where we had introductions and went to see the 
gentlemen to whom these introductions were. We have come 
across public officials and found them very much obliging indeed. 
On our way to King Williamstown I had my first sight of native 
barbarism. The kaffirs that profess the gospel wear European 
clothes. So also do many of the adherents of the congregations — 
but many of the natives still are heathen. They wear scarcely any 
clothes and are sometimes stark naked. They sometimes smear 
their faces and feet with yellow or red ochre which certainly does 
not make them more prepossessing. They wear many of them 
brass bracelets extending almost from the wrist to the elbow and 
many of them also wear strings of beads. We have had now four 
meetings at stations attended by numbers varying from 100 to 
250. At these meeting there are usually some of the red kaffirs as 
the heathen natives are called. Some of them are not yet regular 
adherents though they come occasionally. We have had as hearty 
hand shakings from them as from any. Their dress male and 
female is a red blanket — ochre coloured rather — and it gives the 
idea of how our Highland ancestors used to be clad when kilt and 
plaid all of one piece were all their garments. In appearance the 
race is of a high order. They are as straight and soldierly as any 
men I have ever seen and their height is much the same as our own 
— in fact though I am stouter than almost any of them I have seen 
I should regard myself as undersized among them. The 
information we have had about them varies but we had specially 
good opportunities of getting trustworthy information as we were 
introduced by government to the native commissioner who has 
been 50 years among them and was very communicative. We 
expect to go tomorrow to Burnshill where Revd Donald MacLeod 
is buried. The people some of them from Burnshill were much 
interested in hearing about his widow - Mrs MacLeod - nee 
Macritchie. I see from yesterday’s East London paper that 
(brother) Donald is well at Boksburg. He was one of a team at a 
football match. I have not yet heard from him. ... We have been 
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very comfortable driving about in a four wheeled buggy and the 
hotels are up country here quite homely. We shall wire from 
Capetown telling the boat we leave by — so if the way is clear I 
shall expect to find you meeting me. The mail boats always reach 
Southampton on Saturday mornings. 


Excerpt from letter: Hotel Debe Nek 17th August 1907 

Now that we have come back here again we have our instructions 
which are to resuscitate the Presbytery of Kaffiraria by ordaining 
the two brothers Gaba. They are modest young men. Their father 
is a pensioned teacher and he speaks English very well. He was in 
fact 38 years a teacher and was educated by the old missionaries. 
He seems a sensible man. Except for their colour and speech one 
would almost think that one was among Highland people. Their 
manner is very kindly. The weather has been delightful. Only three 
hours of rain, two or three cold and two or three dusty days in 
three weeks is a good record. 


Excerpts from letter: King Williamstown 29th August 1907 
Our work as a deputation is virtually over today. We had a 
Presbytery meeting and ordained the initiates ... I came off here 
to spend the night on my way to Johannesburg. The train leaves in 
the morning at eight o'clock and it takes just about 36 hours to 
reach. So I have a long new and possibly wearisome journey 
before me. We have now a change of weather. There has been a 
little rain for the last few days but the temperature is very 
pleasant. There have been only a few hours of rain in the last three 
months so you may imagine how dry the ground is and how dusty 
the roads are. Bye the bye I had a kaffir marriage the other day. 
The bride was in white with white veil and white chaplet of orange 
blossoms and white sprays of blossoms here and there on her 
dress. The bridegroom was as well dressed and looked as neat as 
any young man in Princes Street. What a relief it is to set one’s 
face homeward again ... I am writing you this on Thursday as I 
shall not on my up journey have a chance of writing you in time 
for the mail by the Kinfauns Castle. Next week s mail is by the 
Briton and we expect to take our passage of her. We have written 
to book it already. 

May the Lord be very near you all 

Ever your own loving 

John MacLeod 





AN OVERVIEW OF THE HARRIS TWEED INDUSTRY 
IN THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES 


JANET HUNTER 
Sth October, 2007 


This brief overview of the Harris Tweed industry will describe 
three major aspects of the industry. These are, firstly, the 
development of the industry as the economic backbone of Lewis 
and Harris, secondly, the long controversy over the use of 
imported yarn spun in mainland mills and thirdly, the age-old 
struggle to prevent inferior textiles being sold under the name of 
Harris Tweed, that is the offence of ‘passing off. A story from 
1906 will illustrate what is meant by ‘passing off and will provide 
the key to much of the history of the industry. 

A Mr Henry Lyons, a tailor in the City of London, was cited to 
appear at the Thames Police Court on 10th August 1906 to answer 
a charge of fraud. The basis of the charge lay in the wording of 
advertisements for Mr Lyons’ so-called ‘Harris Tweed suits made 
to order for 32/6d’.' 

‘Our Harris Tweed suits cannot be beaten. The ordinary tailor’s 
price is 55s. We have now made arrangements with the Highland 
peasants...” Under cross examination, Mr Lyons admitted that the 
tweed used in the suits had been produced at his mills in 
Huddersfield. The worst penalty he might have anticipated for this 
offence was a heavy fine. The magistrate however deemed it to be 
a clear case of fraud and sentenced Mr Lyons to two months 
imprisonment. The case created a considerable sensation in the 
press, as much for the severity of the sentence as for the fraud 
perpetrated. The Daily News emphasised the consequences of 
such fraud for the crofters of the Hebrides saying, 

‘A considerable trade is now done in the cloth, the price of 
Harris Tweed is high and it is difficult to get enough of it ... The 
matter affected very seriously the trade carried on by the crofters 
of the outlying islands of Scotland. One of these islands is named 
Harris, from which the tweed takes its name.” This incident of 
‘Passing off,’ or imitation of the genuine article by unscrupulous 
manufacturers, illustrates one of the most frequent threats to the 
Harris Tweed industry throughout its history. 
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As the industry moved out of its first phase as a small cottage 
industry, another threat to its well-being came from local weavers 
who allowed inferior cloth to be sold as ‘Harris Tweed’, If either 
imitation Harris Tweed, or inferior quality Harris Tweed, had 
been allowed to flood the textile market, the genuine article would 
have suffered and a vital source of income for the people of the 
Outer Hebrides would have been lost. 

In the Western Isles, the process of turning raw wool straight 
from the sheep’ s back into yarn and then into cloth did not change 
much over the centuries until the mid-19th century when local 
people started to manufacture tweed for an external market. 
Shearing the sheep took place at a fank, and then the raw wool was 
washed and dyed using plant dyes, such as crotal scraped from the 
rocks. When the wool was dry, it was painstakingly carded by 
hand into rollagan using home-made carding combs. Carding the 
raw wool by hand could take as long as all the other processes put 
together, and this one process was to be the great bottle-neck in 
making tweed for a commercial market. After carding, the wool 
was spun by hand into yarn, another slow process, and this yarn 
was then woven into tweed on a wooden loom. The finished tweed 
was then washed and shrunk by hand at a luadh and finally it was 
folded ready for sale. In the nineteenth century, the Dunmore 
family, proprietors of Harris, famously encouraged their tenants to 
produce tweed both for the uniform of their estate employees and 
for sale to a London market. Other proprietors in the islands and 
in the Highland mainland fulfilled a similar role to the Dunmores 
by encouraging home industries on their estates. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, mainland ports with a 
railway terminus became more attractive landing spots for fish 
than island ports. The ready availability of fresh fish transported 
south by train seriously affected the trade in dried and salted fish 
produced in the Hebrides. As a result, many island fishermen, 
particularly in Lewis, were forced to turn to commercial weaving 
rather than fishing as a principal source of income. 

At this stage in the development of the Harris Tweed industry, 
small independent producers, often entrepreneurial general 
merchants, had largely supplanted the proprietors in both Harris 
and Lewis as middlemen between weavers and textile wholesalers 
in the south. The role of general merchants as the middlemen in 
the sale of Harris Tweed was a vital factor in expanding the 
industry away from the patronage of the land-owning gentry and 
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into the hands of island entrepreneurs. Those merchants who built 
up a business dealing in tweeds often became independent 
producers in their own right. They would take orders for tweed, 
send the yarn, often mainland-spun , to their chosen weavers, take 
back the tweeds for finishing, either locally by hand, or later by 
some mainland finishing company and finally dispatch the tweed 
to the customer. In addition to commissioning tweeds from local 
weavers, the general merchants also bought tweed from 
customers, using the truck system, i.e. by giving credit in their 
store instead of cash. The merchants then sold the tweed to 
contacts in the south. 

The weaver who earned his livelihood from commercial 
weaving, as opposed to domestic weaving, had to have a ready 
supply of yarn and it seemed to him that only mill-spun yarn 
bought in from the mainland could give him that supply. Island 
wool in its raw state would be sent to any one of a number of 
mainland mills to be carded and, if the weaver required it, spun 
into yarn. The great danger of using machine-spun yarn from a 
mainland mill was that nobody could guarantee that the yarn 
which came back had been made from the wool which had been 
sent to the mill, or even that the yarn was made from pure virgin 
wool. It was by no means unheard of for unscrupulous spinning 
mills, particularly in the north of England, to introduce a 
proportion of re-cycled wool or even cotton shoddy, to make the 
new wool go further. 

As the demand for Harris Tweed expanded in the first decade of 
the 20th century, there was an influx of inexperienced weavers 
into the industry, frequently men who had had to abandon fishing. 
Poor quality tweed made by inexperienced weavers from 
imported, mainland mill-spun yarn gave rise to the pejorative 
name of ‘Stornoway tweed’. This inferior tweed affected the 
market for traditional Harris Tweed made by experienced weavers 
from hand-spun yarn. Legal protection of the good name of Harris 
Tweed by a trade mark and an established standard definition had 
become essential to the developing industry. This led to groups of 
merchants in both Lewis and Harris applying to the Board of 
Trade for a registered trade mark. When this trade mark, the Orb, 
was eventually granted, the Board insisted that it should be 
granted to all the islands of the Outer Hebrides , i.e. to Lewis, 
North and South Uist, Benbecula and Barra, as well as to Harris, 
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the rationale for this decision being, no doubt, that the tweed was 
made in exactly the same way in all those islands. 

In 1909, after much negotiation and a degree of acrimony from 
merchants in Harris who felt that the trade mark should have been 
granted exclusively to Harris, the famous Orb Trade Mark was 
granted. The Harris Tweed Association, a voluntary body, was 
formed to protect both the use of the Orb Trade Mark and to 
protect the use of the name ‘Harris Tweed’ from imitations, such 
as the so-called ‘Harris Tweed’ of Henry Lyons or from the 
inferior standards of production which produced ‘Stornoway 
Tweed’. The original definition attached to the Orb Trade Mark 
stated that ‘Harris Tweed meant a tweed, hand-spun, hand-woven 
and dyed by the crofters and cottars in the Outer Hebrides.” 

The industry was to become a vital part of the economy of 
Lewis and Harris, and to a lesser extent of the Uists and Benbecula 
for over a century. Families and communities prospered in the 
good years and, equally, they suffered during the lean years. 
While not quite the Biblical pattern of seven prosperous years 
followed by seven years of famine, a cyclical pattern of intensive 
production followed by a few slack years seems to have been the 
norm. Until nearly the end of the 20th century, each period of 
slump was followed by new sales records when Harris Tweed 
reasserted its leading role in the textile world. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, the spiralling profits to be 
made in the industry provided a great incentive to starting a local 
carding and spinning mill. It was estimated that the value of tweed 
for sale in Lewis in 1903 was £8000, in 1904 it was £15,000 and 
in 1905, £20,460.° It would seem fair to say that from the 
beginning of the twentieth century, Lewis, the larger island with a 
thriving town, began to dominate the industry. 

A local carding mill operated by water power, at Direcleit in 
North Harris, seems to have encouraged Harris weavers to 
continue using homespun yarn for longer than in Lewis where the 
practice of sending raw wool to the mainland to be carded had 
become firmly established by the start of the twentieth century. 
This may explain the rapid increase in production in the Lewis 
industry. One strong objection to machine-carding lay in the fact 
that it also provided the weaver with the opportunity to have the 
wool machine-spun into yarn after it had been carded, so that it 
came home ready for the loom. The dispute as to the merits of 
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hand-spun yarn versus machine-spun yarn seems somewhat 
esoteric today. 

In Stornoway in 1903, Aeneas MacKenzie started the Patent 
Slip Carding Mill which took its name from its location at the old 
Slip in Stornoway, a ship-building and repairing enterprise 
provided by the proprietor of Lewis, Sir James Matheson. 
Although spinning plant was added to this mill in 1908, it only 
lasted for a few years under Aeneas MacKenzie’s ownership. 
Nonetheless it became the progenitor of one of the major island 
mills, S. A. Newall and Sons, a decade later. The old arched 
gateway off James Street into what was once Newall’s yard, still 
bears the name ‘Patent Slip Mill’ above the archway. 

In 1906, another Stornoway business man, Kennneth 
MacKenzie built the Lewis Wool Mills Company on a site he 
owned on Lewis St. The story relates how Kenneth MacKenzie 
and his old friend David Tolmie, were discussing Kenneth 
MacKenzie’s plan to build a roller-skating rink on this site. 
Perhaps on a stroll around the town or perhaps over an evening 
dram, David Tolmie, suggested to Kenneth MacKenzie that he 
would be wiser to start a spinning and carding mill on the vacant 
ground rather than the roller-skating rink he had first envisaged. 
The rest is history! That mill was the progenitor of Kenneth 
MacKenzie Ltd. another of the major island mills. 

In 1918, Samuel Albany Newall bought what had been Aeneas 
MacKenzie’s Patent Slip Mill. Newall had been the tenant of 
Aignish Farm in the 1880s at the time of the so-called Aignish riot 
and also owned a butcher’s shop. It is likely that, as so often 
happened, S. A. Newall had been offered tweed as payment for 
meat instead of hard cash and was thus drawn into dealing in 
tweeds in the same way as many general merchants were at the 
time. 

Within less than a year of buying Lewis in 1918, Lord 
Leverhulme acquired a controlling interest in Kenneth MacKenzie 
Ltd. and began to impose his typical efficiency of production on 
the Harris Tweed industry. He believed that mill-spun yarn was 
indistinguishable from hand-spun and that hand-spinning was a 
waste of time. He proclaimed, 


‘As much as £4 a week could be earned by a good weaver, but 
only 12/- a week by a good spinner..... all the labour available 
in Lewis and Harris can be concentrated on handloom weaving, 
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undiluted by time spent on the starvation earnings to be made by 
hand-spinning.’® This statement was tantamount to dismissing 
as an irrelevance the /9/0 definition of Harris Tweed with its 
requirement for hand-spun yarn. 


Leverhulme also planned to erect small factories for handloom 
weavers around the island in which ‘a little peat-smoke could be 
allowed to escape into the shed for advertising purposes.” In 
moving the weaver into a mini-factory, Leverhulme was setting a 
dangerous precedent. If a factory in Lewis or Harris could produce 
‘Harris Tweed’, it would only have been a matter of time until a 
factory on the mainland, in England, or even in Japan would have 
claimed the right to do the same. Any hope of protecting the craft 
status of the industry and thus the income of crofter-weavers 
would have been lost. 

In spite of the existence of two island spinning-mills, many 
weavers continued to use mainland mill-spun yarn. When inferior 
yarn, adulterated with shoddy, was used in a cloth subsequently 
passed off as Harris Tweed, as happened all too often, it 
endangered the reputation of the genuine material. Over the years, 
the Harris Tweed Association received many letters complaining 
of tweed which wore out in months and such tweed always turned 
out to be have been made from inferior yarn. The files also reveal 
the ingenuity and devious ploys of manufacturers from Europe to 
Brazil, even to the Far East, who were ‘passing off” inferior cloth 
under various guises such as, e.g. ‘Harry’s Tweed’. 

Another vulnerable area in the island industry developed in the 
mid-1920s when hand-finishing of the tweed woven on the croft 
went out of fashion. Because there was no finishing plant in the 
islands, tweeds were commonly sent to the mainland to be 
finished by specialist finishing firms. The result of island 
producers both importing mainland-spun yarn and sending the 
greasy tweeds to mainland finishing companies was that, apart 
from hand-weaving in the island, all processes in the production 
of this so-called ‘Harris Tweed’ made from mainland mill-spun 
yarn were becoming mainland-based. These practices were, of 
course, in contravention of the definition of Harris Tweed which 
stated that ‘Harris Tweed means a tweed, hand-spun, hand-woven 
and dyed by the crofters and cottars in the Outer Hebrides.” 

One mainland mill-owner who had been sending his own 
mainland mill-spun yarn to Lewis, simply to be woven there and 
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returned to his mill for finishing, admitted that whether or not the 
cloth met the definition of Harris Tweed, it was practically 
impossible to sell any cloth unless it was called ‘Harris Tweed’.” 
Inevitably, an increasing number of mainland mills began to send 
their own yarn to island weavers, then took back the greasy tweed 
for finishing and sold that cloth as ‘Harris Tweed’ with all the 
profit going into mainland hands. The question had become: 
‘What is Harris Tweed? A generic type of cloth or a cloth meeting 
the definition attached to the Orb Trade Mark’? In essence, from 
the beginning of the twentieth century until 1964, there two types 
of tweed, both sold as ‘Harris Tweed’: (a) a tweed made in 
accordance with the definition attached to the Orb Trade Mark and 
stamped to verify its authenticity, this was known as Orb-stamped 
Harris Tweed; and (b) a tweed made from mainland mill-spun 
yarn and finished in a mainland mill, also sold as ‘Harris Tweed’ 
but, as it did not qualify for the Orb Trade Mark, it was known as 
‘unstamped Harris Tweed’. Needless to say, the ‘unstamped’ part 
of the appellation was glossed over or completely ignored. 

At the same time, the people, mainly in Harris, producing Harris 
Tweed from hand-spun yarn in accordance with the definition 
were finding it difficult to compete in price with the unstamped 
Harris Tweed made from mainland mill-spun yarn and finished on 
the mainland. Opening the door to mainland producers threatened 
the native industry on an alarmingly wide front. In that good 
quality mill-spun yarn made from pure virgin wool did in fact 
produce just as good a tweed as one made from hand-spun yarn, it 
had become clear by the early 1930s, that the industry required a 
more realistic definition of Harris Tweed which allowed the use of 
locally-produced mill-spun yarn. 

In the early nineteen-thirties, the Letters pages of the Stornoway 
Gazette were inundated by contributors to the debate about the 
terms of a revised definition of Harris Tweed. It was an 
acrimonious dispute marked by much personal vituperation. 
Eventually in 1934 a revised definition of Harris Tweed was 
achieved. It allowed the use of local mill-spun yarn and confined 
all processes of production to the islands. Nonetheless, many 
independent producers were determined to continue using 
mainland-spun yarn. Even with the availability of locally- 
produced yarn and local facilities for finishing, a considerable 
number of independent producers ignored the 1934 definition of 
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Harris Tweed and persisted in importing yarn. Their argument 
was that the local spinning mills held them to ransom, both in the 
price charged for yarn and the speed with which yarn was supplied 
to independent producers. Their tweed, was also sold as ‘Harris 
Tweed’ but without the Orb stamp, and was, of course, in 
competition with the tweed produced by the mills through their 
own home-based weavers. 

The dispute between those Orb producers adhering to the 1934 
definition and independent producers using mainland yarn, to 
make ‘unstamped Harris Tweed’ came to a head in 1938 when, in 
an unlikely and highly complicated alliance” between the mills 
and the Transport and General Workers Union (many of whose 
members worked in the mills) the Stornoway dockers (also 
members of the TGWU) imposed an embargo on all imported yarn 
and the export of tweed made from imported yarn. The ensuing 
Embargo Case was the first internal litigation within the industry 
and a forerunner of the famous Harris Tweed case of the nineteen- 
sixties. The controversy over local versus mainland-spun yarn 
generated a great deal of heat and personal animosity for a number 
of years and continued to rumble on for decades. 

One important result of the revised definition of 1934 was the 
appearance of the next two mills, James Macdonald & Co. Ltd and 
Thomas Smith & Co. (Stornoway) Ltd. James MacDonald, a 
crofter’s son from Habost, worked initially as a commission agent 
for a Leith firm of wholesale merchants, J and J Tod, who had a 
warehouse in Stornoway. For some years, James MacDonald 
conducted his own business as an independent producer of Harris 
Tweed using mainland mill-spun yarn from the back of J. and J. 
Tod’s premises. In 1930 with his employer, Gilbert Archer, he set 
up a mill in Stornoway, James Macdonald and Co. Ltd., with 
carding, spinning, and finishing plant, thus making it the first 
vertical mill on the island, that is a mill capable of handling all 
processes. 

The next mill, Thomas Smith and Co (Stornoway) Ltd also 
opened as a direct result of the revised definition. This Peterhead 
company had been one of those mainland mills breaking into the 
island industry by converting their own mill-spun yarn into Harris 
Tweed by sending yarn to weavers in Lewis. The greasy tweed 
was then shipped back to Peterhead for finishing. Because of the 
revised trademark and in order to continue producing Harris 
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Tweed, they too opened a mill in Stornoway. Nonetheless, there 
were many independent producers who persisted in using 
mainland yarn, leading to ongoing disharmony in the industry. 

After the Second World War, the industry entered a period of 
unprecedented expansion and the old story of mainland firms 
trying to break into the industry surfaced yet again because of the 
post-war popularity of Harris Tweed. The fact that Harris Tweed 
was also a vital dollar-earning export during and after the war 
allowed the controversy over ‘unstamped Harris Tweed’ versus 
Orb-stamped Harris Tweed to spread to the United States where it 
came to a head in the mid-nineteen fifties, at much the same time 
as the challenge to Orb-stamped Harris Tweed from producers of 
‘unstamped Harris Tweed’ reached crisis point in Britain. It took 
the longest civil court case in Scottish legal history at the time and 
the famous judgement by Lord Hunter to resolve this controversy 
in 1964. The Report on the Harris Tweed case provides not only 
a careful analysis of the issues in dispute in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, but also a concise history of the Harris Tweed 
industry from its origins in the mid-nineteenth century up to circa 
1961." 

The case was brought about in the end of the day by the long- 
running dispute between those island producers who observed the 
terms of the 1934 definition of Harris Tweed, which had confined 
all the processes of production to the islands (including the 
production of yarn) and a consortium of mainland producers, 
calling themselves the Independent Harris Tweed Producers 
(IHTP), who had been breaking into the island industry by passing 
off as “Harris Tweed’ a cloth made in contravention of the terms 
of the 1934 definition." 

The mainland producers of ‘unstamped Harris Tweed’ had 
asked the court to declare that their product, made in accordance 
with a definition devised by the Independent Harris Tweed 
Producers (IHTP) on its formation in 1958, was entitled to be 
called ‘Harris Tweed’ and to forbid any person anywhere from 
saying that such a product was not entitled to be called Harris 
Tweed. The IHTP definition differed from the 1934 definition of 
Harris Tweed in maintaining that the processes of dyeing, 
spinning, and finishing could be carried out in the Outer Hebrides, 
or elsewhere in Scotland. On the other hand, the Orb producers 
contended that it was essential for all these processes to be carried 
out in the Outer Hebrides, as required in the definition of ‘Harris 
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Tweed’ laid down by the amended Regulations of 1934 governing 
the use of ‘The Harris Tweed Trade Mark’ otherwise known as the 
‘Orb’. In short, Lord Hunter decided against the IHTP and issued 
his judgement in favour of the Orb producers, because he had 
concluded that the IHTP definition of Harris tweed was ‘a mere 
device designed to enable them, by attaching the name ‘Harris 
Tweed’ to their product, to use the reputation attaching to the 
genuine article and to pass off their goods as the goods of other 
manufacturers and producers’."’ 

Partly as a result of the Harris Tweed case and its attendant 
publicity, or perhaps partly because the market was in one of its 
cyclical boom periods anyway, sales of Harris Tweed increased 
between 1964 and 1967 by over one and a half million yards. By 
1965, because the Harris Tweed industry was in the middle of an 
unprecedented boom, recruitment of young weavers had become 
a priority. At the opening of a weavers’ training school in Lews 
Castle College, the weaving students were told that the well-being 
of the industry rested largely on their shoulders and that ‘to tell a 
customer on the 56th floor of the Empire State Building in New 
York that his goods were going to be late because there was a fank 
in Balallan or because the weather in Shawbost was right for peat- 
cutting simply would not do’!"* 

Yet, as early as 1970, the industry was experiencing a wind of 
change which eventually saw the small Independent Producers of 
Orb-stamped Harris Tweed going to the wall, while the larger 
firms survived the cyclical slumps by a series of amalgamations. 
Only in 1984 did production reach anything like that of the peak 
years. There was a dramatic decline in production from just over 
five million yards in 1970 to a low point of two and a half million 
yards in 1975. Family companies which had survived for 
generations disappeared to be replaced by conglomerates. The 
market never regained the buoyancy of the mid-1960s. 

Part of the reason for this decline was that mass clothing 
companies moved from manual cutting of individual garments 
from single-width cloth to automated cutting by laser of up to 
twelve thicknesses from double-width cloth. These clothiers also 
moved into using man-made fibres which had become popular for 
the type of garment such as outdoor-wear which had originally 
been made from Harris Tweed. 

The era of contraction in the industry began in 1970, with an 
amalgamation between S. A. Newall & Sons and Thomas Smith 
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& Co. (Stornoway) Ltd. The new Company was to be called 
‘Clansman Holdings Ltd’. In December 1974, James MacDonald 
Ltd. closed with the loss of 85 jobs. As the North American 
market for Harris Tweed collapsed, output of tweed began to drop. 
By the end of the decade, production had plummeted to levels 
which had not been seen since the mid-1930s. 

By 1986 the industry was prepared to admit that the boom had 
passed. The mills faced the prospect of an indefinite three-day 
working week. It was inevitable that a contracting market would 
seek out the weakest link in the industry, and Clansman Holdings 
Ltd. had to call in the Receivers in October 1989. The mill was 
taken-over by Kenneth MacLeod (Shawbost) Ltd. There was yet 
another amalgamation of major manufacturers when in 199] 
Kenneth MacLeod (Shawbost) Ltd. bought over Kenneth 
Mackenzie Ltd. and formed the KM group with one mill in 
Shawbost and one in Stornoway. 

Duncan Martin, at that time Chairman of the Harris Tweed 
Association and of its Development Working Party, described the 
situation in 1990: 


‘It has to be recognised that the Harris Tweed industry is dying. 
Radical action has to be taken. Many of the large-scale 
customers of the glory years such as Hepworths, Burtons and 
Dunns have disappeared or changed beyond recognition. The 
world is no longer beating a path to our door.’ "” 


Clearly, fundamental changes were needed if the industry was 
to survive. 

The changes introduced were (1) production of a double-width, 
softer, light-weight cloth of the quality demanded by the name 
Harris Tweed, (2) bringing the Harris Tweed Trade Mark into 
conformity with European trade mark law and (3) modernisation 
of marketing techniques. By 1993 a new double-width handloom 
had been introduced, not without some difficulty within the 
industry. A new statutory body to guard the Orb Trade Mark, the 
Harris Tweed Authority, replaced the original Harris Tweed 
Association. In the unstable situation within the industry in the 
nineteen-nineties, successful promotional strategies were 
particularly difficult to achieve and marketing and promotion 
remained problematical into the new century. 

In recent years one fundamental problem for the industry has 
been that young people do not want to commit themselves to the 
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lonely and unstable work of weaving, nor to the uncertain future 
of following a father into owning a mill. New work opportunities 
for island men and women have opened in the oil industry, even if 
these mean time away from home. Crofting, in combination with 
weaving, no longer offers a reliable livelihood for a significant 
proportion of the island population. None of the younger 
generations of the old mill-owning families has shown an interest 
in keeping on the family mill and it may well be that no father 
would encourage his family to follow in his footsteps. When 
Derick Murray, the owner of the KM group, which incorporated 
both Kenneth MacKenzie Ltd. and Kenneth MacLeod, Shawbost, 
Ltd. decided to retire, he sold the KM Group to a Mr Haggas, a 
Yorkshire mill-owner whose plans for the industry caused 
considerable alarm among the remaining weavers. Mr Haggas 
planned to restrict production at the Stornoway mill to five types 
of tweed jacket, thus catering for a very small, specialised market 
and abandoning new fashion markets and those opening up in the 
Far East. 

While the amount of weaving done today bears no comparison 
to what it once was, it is perhaps a miracle that Harris Tweed has 
survived at all, when so many Scottish woollen and textile firms 
have disappeared. In Luskentyre, Harris, Donald John Mackay, a 
crofter-weaver, uses yarn from the Lewis mills to weave light- 
weight, single-width Harris Tweed in bright, modern colours for 
internet customers, including Nike, for ‘Retro’ trainers. Fashion 
designers still use light-weight, brightly coloured Harris Tweed in 
their collections and local craft-workers use it for small items such 
as handbags, soft toys and waistcoats. And therein lies the crunch. 

If the yarn produced in the last island mill were to be restricted, 
either in supply or in variety, where would individual weavers of 
Harris Tweed get their island-spun yarn? Some optimism revived 
in 2008 with the re-opening and refurbishing of the mothballed 
Shawbost mill under new ownership and management. The new 
company, Harris Tweed Hebrides, will continue to specialise in 
producing the brightly-coloured yarn and light-weight tweeds 
used by some thirty small local businesses. Individual weavers 
hope that this will enable them to continue to meet orders from 
customers such as women’s fashion outlets, Far Eastern markets 
and manufacturers such as Nike. It may be that with the re-birth of 
the Shawbost Mill yet another new era has dawned for the Harris 
Tweed industry in the twenty-first century. 
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In November 1958 John M Mathieson read to this society a paper 
entitled “Selections from a Gaelic Folk-lore collection by the late 
Lady Evelyn Stewart Murray of Atholl”. His short opening 
remarks have survived in the Society archives but unfortunately 
the paper was not published in the Transactions and there is thus 
no record of the stories which members heard that night. 
However, with the imminent publication of the complete 
collection I would like to consider in detail some aspects of a 
number of the stories. But first let us consider the collector of the 
tales, Lady Evelyn Stewart Murray. 

Born in 1868 in Blair Castle, Evelyn was the third of six 
surviving children of John, 7th Duke of Atholl and his beautiful 
wife Louisa Moncrieff, Duchess Louisa. Evelyn and her two older 
sisters and three younger brothers enjoyed a privileged upbringing 
— each had their own nursery maid when they were very small and 
each girl later had her own lady’s maid. All six children received 
their early education in the castle from private tutors and 
governesses and, while the boys progressed to prep school, Eton 
and careers in the army, the girls education was completed by 
being introduced to society with house parties, balls and 
presentation at court. The girls upbringing was solely designed to 
ensure they would marry well, become perfect wives, gracious 
hostesses and provide the necessary heir and a few spares. It is just 
possible that Evelyn might have followed the path her parents laid 
out for their three daughters had not fate taken a hand in matters. 

Twice in her teens Evelyn became seriously ill. In 1883, when 
she was 15, she contracted typhoid fever and four years later she 
suffered from quinsy and diphtheria which left her with lifelong 
difficulties in swallowing. She became anorexic and exhibited 
symptoms of obsession. 

Evelyn had always been known as the bookworm of the family 
so it was no great surprise when she turned to books to while away 
the weary hours of her long convalescence. She began to study 
some Gaelic grammar books which were in the castle, copying out 
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long vocabulary lists and pages of notes. Once restored to health, 
she continued to study and gradually began to acquire her own 
Gaelic books and periodicals. Over the following seven years, 
from 1884-1891, she bought over 400 books, nearly all Scots 
Gaelic, but including other languages, principally Irish Gaelic, 
Breton, Manx, Welsh and Cornish. These books are now in the 
National Library of Scotland under the title the Murray 
Collection. 

But it would be a mistake to think that Evelyn had had no Gaelic 
before her illnesses. Far from it, she had been brought up with 
Gaelic as her first language. Her father, the 7th Duke of Atholl, 
was very keen to foster Gaelic. He tried to ensure that all his hill 
men and keepers were Gaelic speakers and insisted they not only 
knew the correct Gaelic names for the hills and corries on the 
estate but also the meaning of these names. He argued with the 
Education Department of the Scotch Office for Gaelic to be taught 
in the schools on the Atholl estate and personally arranged an 
annual Gaelic competition which was held in the castle for local 
children. Furthermore, he insisted that all the nursery maids in 
Blair Castle had good local Gaelic — and therefore all six of the 
duke’s children were brought up speaking Gaelic. Three of the six, 
Helen, Bardie and James, retained a deep interest in the language 
and supported it in various ways in later life, but it was Evelyn 
who made Gaelic her passion. 

However, Evelyn was a perfectionist and the mere study of 
books alone did not satisfy her and by the end of 1890, through the 
good offices of the Rev. Dr. Norman McLeod, Professor 
MacKinnon, who held the Chair of Celtic at Edinburgh University, 
agreed to correct and comment upon translation exercises which 
Evelyn sent to him. This ‘correspondence course’ greatly 
increased the depth of Evelyn’s knowledge. 

It is not clear when Evelyn determined to collect stories in 
Gaelic but the need for such work to be done was discussed in 
publications such as J.F.Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands volume I and a number of papers in the Transactions of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness, all which she had read. It is 
known that at least as early as 1887 she noted down a few poems 
but she began to seriously collect in February 1891. And by the 
end of that year she had noted down 241 items. 

In the correspondence in the Atholl archives there are very few 
clues to help us know how Evelyn actually set about collecting but 
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clearly it involved pencils and notebooks rather than the high tec 
equipment of today. In many cases she visited people in their own 
homes, especially people she knew on her father’s estate but 
sometimes arrangements were made for people who were known 
to be good sources of tales to go and meet her at a convenient 
place. For example, she collected tales from a number of Mid 
Atholl men in Moulinearn Inn, arrangements having been made 
by the local ground officer, and I think something similar must 
also have happened when she was staying at the west end of Loch 
Rannoch where she noted down 30 stories from nine story tellers 
in three days. Each evening she took little time to eat before 
settling down to copy out the stories in a series of small school 
jotters and continue studying her books. This work continued until 
the small hours of the morning and then she would rise early to go 
out and collect more tales. 

Evelyn’s story sources came from various levels of social strata 
but the vast majority were ordinary working men and women, 
game keepers, shepherds, crofters, farmers, tradesmen and their 
wives, while a few lived in very difficult circumstances and were 
paupers. The informants were nearly all in their 60s, 70s or 80s. 
Evelyn noted down stories from 47 men and 43 women and of the 
78 who I have with certainty been able to trace, 67 were born and 
brought up in Highland Perthshire and I am sure that Evelyn was 
particularly keen to record their Gaelic. Years later Lord James, 
explained that his sister Evelyn had — “collected her material 
orally from the old people in Atholl when the Perthshire dialect 
was already dying out.” 

It seems clear that Evelyn did not go out to specifically hunt for 
any one type of tale. She was happy to note down whatever stories 
people told her, tales of fairies, clan battles, magic, reminiscences, 
nonsense rhymes, snatches of songs and some longer hero tales. 
About twelve percent are Atholl tales, many of which appear 
nowhere else. The resulting collection is a wonderful mixture of 
stories which gives a good impression of the tales which were 
current in that part of Perthshire in 1891 but one can only wonder 
what further treasures Evelyn would have recorded had she been 
allowed the time. 

Because of her place in society, Evelyn was in a position to 
already know, or know of, most of the story tellers on her father’s 
estate and she had contacts who could lead her to good sources in 
other parts of Perthshire. However, none of that would have been 
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of much use had she not been able to put people at their ease and 
part of this must surely have been the fact that Evelyn was familiar 
with the local Gaelic dialect and Evelyn’s footnotes such as 
‘Laughter’ and ‘Hand clapping’ clearly indicate that both tellers 
and recorder enjoyed themselves and were relaxed in each others 
company. 

It is impossible to know what was Evelyn’s ultimate aim when 
she started to collect Gaelic stories. It is, however, clear that she 
did intend to publish some, or perhaps all, of the tales but when 
there was mention of this in the press in the late summer of 1891 
the Duchess forced her daughter to print a retraction. Duchess 
Louisa had no understanding of the intellectual needs of her 
youngest daughter. The duchess could only see a wilful, obsessive 
young woman who was cutting herself off from family and friends 
and who was making herself ill by lack of regular meals, 
excessively long hours of study and days spent in conversation 
with, in the main, the ‘lower orders’ when she should have been 
immersing herself in the sophisticated world of aristocratic 
society. 

By the latter part of the 19th century there were a few 
intellectual females who enjoyed both a good education and 
financial security, such as travellers Gertrude Bell and the twins 
Agnes and Maggie Smith, who were able to immerse themselves 
in their chosen field of linguistic studies and be accepted merely 
as eccentrics. But they came from the wealthy middle class, 
without the rigid system of acceptable behaviour to which this 
daughter of the Duke of Atholl was expected to conform. 

Despite repeated warnings from her parents, by the latter part of 
1891 Evelyn’s mental state made her incapable of grasping the 
seriousness of her situation and in a desperate attempt to help their 
23 year old daughter the Duke and Duchess arranged for Evelyn 
to be taken to Switzerland for a complete rest. They fully expected 
her to return to Blair Castle in a few weeks or months but Evelyn 
believed that they had betrayed her. She obdurately refused to 
return home and chose to spend the next 48 years abroad in self 
imposed exile from her beloved Highland Perthshire. She settled 
in Belgium and, unable to pursue her first love, Gaelic, she turned 
to needlework and needle lace. She collected and created pieces in 
a wide variety of techniques but specialised in the finest of white 
work. In this she excelled and her best piece, the British Arms, has 
been described by experts as the finest piece of British 20th 
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century embroidery. She only returned to Britain at the outbreak 
of the Second World War and she died in the summer of 1940. Her 
coffin was taken north to Blair Atholl and she was buried at 
Tirinie, in one of the glens behind the castle. 

During all the years of self imposed exile Evelyn kept with her 
the school jotters in which she had written out her collected Gaelic 
tales but she passed them over to Professor James Carmichael 
Watson in 1939. He agreed to publish them but, tragically, was 
drowned in action during the war before this could be achieved. 
Evelyn’s youngest brother, Lord James, was unsuccessful in his 
attempts to get the stories into print and in 1958 his successor, the 
10th Duke of Atholl, gave the precious manuscripts to the School 
of Scottish Studies. The school’s archivist, the late Dr. Alan 
Bruford, described the collection as follows: 


‘Among a good number of Gaelic folktale collections from late 
nineteenth century Scotland it is the only one made by a woman, 
the only one to cover West Perthshire, the only one from which 
nothing was printed in the collector’s lifetime and the only one 
which gives a proper idea of the richness and variety of the 
repertoire of both supernatural and historical legends, as well as 
longer folktales, to be found in one area. In fact it is a re- 
markably wide area to have been so effectively combed in a 
single year, by someone working under exceptionally difficult 
conditions and with little professional help or instruction.’ 


A few items of the collection have been published, in Tocher,’ 
Scottish Studies’ and ‘Scottish Traditional Tales’, but now, 
finally, some 117 years after they were collected in Highland 
Perthshire, the complete collection, edited by Tony Dilworth and 
myself, will soon be published by the Scottish Gaelic Text 
Society. I will leave matters such as the comparison of folk motifs 
in Evelyn’s tales with stories in other collections, here and abroad, 
to experts in their fields but, while translating and researching the 
stories, I amassed more background information, particularly 
relating to the Atholl tales, than can be conveniently included in 
the forthcoming publication, and thus [ present some of these 
sidelines and snippets of information to this society in the hope 
that they may be of interest to members and encourage further 
discussion. 

For instance, Stories 1 and 205 include well known folk motifs 
about punishment for kicking a skull and the dead begging food 
from the living. However, Story 1, which opens in the graveyard 
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of Lude, may well have served as a convenient method of 
spreading propaganda in that part of the Atholl estate. There was 
a church at Lude in the early 1500s but it probably fell into disuse 
following the burning of the nearby house of the Jacobite 
Robertson of Lude by Cromwellian troops in the 1650s, although 
the graveyard may well have continued to be used for a number of 
years after that. In the 19th century there arose in the locality a 
rumour that Jacobites had buried treasure before going off to join 
Lord George Murray in 1745 and so the tale may have been told 
to discourage anyone tempted to visit the old graveyard with a 
spade or a shovel. John Kerr was told it was said the treasure was 
buried in the aisle of the ruined church.’ The teller of Story 1 had 
got the tale in 1839 from Alastair Stewart who was born in 1745 
and locally known as The Old Elder due to his long connection 
with Blair Atholl church. It may be that Stewart was keen to 
prevent desecration of the old kirkyard in Glen Fender. If this was 
the case, the ploy was not totally successful, since I was told by 
Dr. Todd, Boughty Ferry, that his great grandfather — Donald 
Stewart in Kirkton of Lude, (teller of Story 29, the son of teller of 
story 27, husband of teller of 237 and brother of a further two 
story tellers) — used to spend “a lot of time digging in the Kirkton 
area for treasure which was supposed to be buried there”. 

In Stories 2, 13 and 120, given by John Reid, Janet MacDonald 
and Robert Dow, we read three slightly different accounts of the 
murder of MacIntosh of Tirinie by Stewart of Ach-Ghobhaii. 
Stewart also ordered his servant to kill MacIntosh’ lad but the 
servant warned the lad, who feigned death and later escaped to 
raise the alarm. Stewart fled north and was pursued by a party of 
Atholl men who captured him and took him back to Atholl to be 
hanged. 

John Crerar, 1750-1840, head forester to the 4th. Duke of 
Atholl, wrote an account of the same story in 1837.° The late Alec 
MacRae presented a paper on this manuscript to Society in 1982’ 
and it was on Crerar’s manuscript that the 7th Duke of Atholl, 
Evelyn’s father, based his account of the murder.” Crerar also 
related a number of local tales, including this one, to William 
Scrope who later used it in his book “Days of Deer-Stalking in the 
Scottish Highlands’. 

Crerar’s account includes a number of details not present in 
Evelyn’s three versions. For instance, he sets the scene by 
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explaining that when Stewart of Achgobhal was imprisoned in 
Blair Castle for the murder of a man named Shorry, MacIntosh, 
who like Stewart was a deer forester on the Atholl estate, openly 
rejoiced at the incarceration of his violent neighbour. However, by 
some means, Stewart managed to obtain his release from the 
castle and resolved to revenge himself on MacIntosh. Of Evelyn’s 
three story tellers, only Janet MacDonald mentions these events 
very briefly at the start of Story 13. All the story tellers relate that 
Stewart and MacIntosh agreed to spend a night in a hunter’s 
bothie and that during the night Stewart murdered MacIntosh with 
a dirk, Crerar adding that the fatal blow was delivered through the 
back to the heart. All the versions state that MacIntosh’s servant 
successfully feigned death, escaped to tell what had happened to 
his master and that Stewart then fled north. Crerar wrote that the 
murderer fled to an abbey sanctuary in Caithness, and indeed there 
was a sanctuary in the parish of Kildonan,'® while both Crerar and 
Dow tell us that the murderer found work as a schoolmaster. 
Having been tracked down, Stewart was captured when beer was 
suddenly thrown in his face and Iain Reid, teller of Story 2, adds 
the interesting detail that Fergusson, the leader of the Atholl men 
warned, ‘“If you've got the right man there, there ll be a knife in 
the sleeve of his coat,” and there was a knife there, positioned in 
such a way that when he put in his hand the knife would spring 
out.” Reid then puts the following twelve lines from a song in 
Auchgobhal’s mouth: 


“A curse of death on the beer 
Which put confusion in my head 
So that they caught me in the north.” 


He fled from them to a pool in the river but, with his hands tied, 
he couldn’t swim. They caught him again and then he said, 


“There were forty three 

After me in the pool 

Until they took my strength and speed from me. 
But there is a woman in Strathspey 

And if she knew of my need 

She would send five hundred to set me loose. 
There is another woman in Mar 

And if she knew how it is 

She would very speedily send twice that number.” 
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Crerar quotes four of these lines, the source of which is unclear. 
Archibald Menzies" gives a longer song attributed to an ‘Athole 
gentleman’, probably Stewart of Auchgobhal, ‘who had to leave 
the country on account of a fatal dual... He afterwards got a 
situation in the north as tutor to a gentleman’s family, where he 
was betrayed by a countryman of the name of Fergusson.’ 
William Mackay,” gives the story of Donald Donn being made 
drunk before his capture and of his very similar song claiming that 
sixty three people pursued him. In the Atholl version, Stewart of 
Achgobhal had a mere forty three chasing him. 

Sorley MacLean,” states that Maclean Sinclair has a song of 
hunting and raiding which, while attributed by most people to 
Donald Donn of Bohuntin, has ‘many lines which may very well 
be by Stewart of Achgobhal, who murdered Macintosh of Tirinie 
and whose capture by Atholl men in the north has certainly been 
confused with the capture of Domhnall Donn’. It is easy to see 
how confusion might have taken place since Donald of Bohuntin, 
who was executed about 1691-98, was a poet and cattle raider 
whose capture, like that of Stewart, was said to have involved 
drink. 

Evelyn seems to have put considerable weight on this story as 
she noted it, in slightly different versions, three times. At the end 
of Story 2 she underlined the footnote ‘16th century’ perhaps 
indicating that she was uncertain of the accuracy of the date. 
Possibly she suspected that Iain Reid had confused the 1600s with 
the 16th century. Let us now consider the surviving historical 
evidence in the Atholl Archives which would appear to relate to 
the two main characters in this story, namely MacIntosh of Tirinie 
and Stewart of Achgobhal and suggest when the murder may have 
taken place. 

By 1618 Angus MacIntosh of Tirinie, whose father Alexander 
was forester of Ben Cromby and Glen Tilt, had married Isobel 
Robertson and this couple had two sons, the elder named 
Alexander.'* Following the death of Isobel, Angus married a 
second time and the marriage contract, dated at Blair Castle 5th 
September 1630, 1s between ‘Angus Makintosche of Tereynie, as 
principal, and Alexander Makangus vcIntoische, his lawful eldest 
son and heir apparent, as cautioner for him, on the one part and 
Jeane Murray, daughter natural of the late William, Earl of 
Tullibardine and with consent of the noble and potent Lord, John, 
Earl of Atholl, her brother.” So Alexander stood surety for his 
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father. I can find no further mention of Alexander, whose step- 
uncle was the Earl of Atholl, but his father Angus appears in the 
1638 Roll of Heritors in the Parish of Stowane which listed their 
men and weapons: 


‘Angus MclIntoshe of Tereny, he and his men ar in number thrie 
his awin vapins is ane swird, ane tairge, and his tua men hes ilk 
ane swird and tairge.’'° 


In the Atholl charter room there is also a sasine on a charter, 
dated 1599, by John, Earl of Atholl to Beatrix Leslie, wife of John 
Stewart McGillichallum in Achgobhal and her son Alexander 
Stewart, whereby for 500 merks the Earl of Atholl binds himself 
to infeft Beatrix and her son in Achgobhal and shealings of Dal 
Fheannach in Glen Tilt and Camchoire in Glen Fernate.'’ Beatrix 
was probably a daughter of George Leslie of Balgone who owned 
Urrard. George was Captain of Blair Castle in both 1589 and 
1603, from which it seems a garrison was kept there at that period, 
as well as being Baillie of Atholl in 1590. His son Alexander, 
Beatrix’ brother, became Ist Earl of Leven and was a close friend 
of John, Earl of Atholl. 

In May 1599" John, Earl of Atholl ‘... in favour of Beatrix 
Leslie, wife of John Stewart in Achgobhal, in life rent and after 
her decease in favour of Alexander Stewart her son, of the lands 
of Achgobhal and shealings of Dal Fheannach in Glen Tilt and 
Cam Choire in Glen Fernate.’ It would appear that within the 
following three years Beatrix died but by that time her son 
Alexander was married and in November 1632 there is a bond to 
his wife, Isobel Stewart in Achgobhal, for herself and John 
Stewart her eldest son...for warrenting them to continue in 
Achgobhal till 500 merks be paid. However, this document does 
not mention Isobels husband.” A contract, dated | lth December 
1637, between John, Earl of Atholl and Isobel Stewart, widow of 
Alexander Stewart in Achgobhal, and John Stewart their eldest 
son, with consent of his tutors, whereby in respect of payment to 
the said Earl of 500 merks by the said Isobel he binds himself to 
infeft her in life-rent and her son heritably in the lands of 
Achgobhal and Shealing of Dal Fheannach in Glen Tilt and the 
said Isobel and her son bind themselves to grant to the Earl a letter 
of Reversion for 1,000 merks.” The following year, 1638, the Roll 
of Heritors in the Parish of Stowane records: 
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‘Jhone Stewart, minour,” vodset haver of Achagoull, his men ar 
raknyt bot to tua quha hes tua bowis, tua swirdis and sheavis of 
arrowis.’”” 


According to these records, it would appear that Alexander 
MacIntosh disappeared some time after September 1630, when he 
stood surety for his father. Isobel Stewart and her eldest son John 
received a bond in November 1632 allowing them to remain in 
Achgobhal and by December 1637 the same Isobel Stewart is 
stated to be a widow. Thus it may be conjectured that Alexander 
MacIntosh, a step nephew of the Earl of Atholl, was murdered by 
Alexander Stewart of Achgobhal some time between September 
1630 and November 1632, that Stewart then spent some time in 
the north before being captured and that he was executed before 
December 1637. This event would pre-date the execution of 
Donald Donn of Bohuntin by some sixty years. Without trial 
records, it is impossible to be certain but there is every likelihood 
that all three of Evelyn’s sources were keeping alive the memory 
of a shocking event which had taken place in Atholl over two 
hundred and fifty years earlier. 

Surprisingly, one of Evelyn’s sources of this story, Janet 
MacDonald (Story 13), does not mention that the murderer, 
having been taken back to Atholl, was executed but the other 
versions all state that Stewart was the last man to be hanged at 
Tom na Croiche, the hanging knoll, which is situated a little to the 
north east of Blair Castle and clearly visible from the, pre-Wade, 
old north road. In the mid 1750s the Balvenie Pillar, an obelisque 
surmounted by a golden ball and a building containing seats round 
the base of the pillar, was built on the old execution site as a 
fashionable focal point in the newly landscaped castle policies. 
After their promenade through the new walled garden and tree 
lined walks, the ladies of the castle could sit on the knoll and 
admire the peaceful view. But the grizzly tale of murder was not 
entirely forgotten. Crerar described how Stewart of Achgobhal’s 
corpse was left hanging in the gibbet at that place. ‘His body was 
allowed to hang there while the sinews kept the skeleton together. 
It is said when the wind was high the rattling of these would be 
heard at a great distance. When his wife passed or repassed the 
place she used to cover her face with her plaid as she could not 
bear such an awful spectacle, ’ and John Reid’s story ends with the 
chilling detail that the body remained there as ‘bone after bone fell 
to the ground.’ 
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Mary Stewart, who was born in 1894, three years aíter Evelyn 
collected this story, was one of Martin O Murchu s informants in 
1965. When O Murchu asked her who was the last man to be 
hanged at Tom na Croiche she replied ‘Fear Stiubhartach, a 
Achadh a’Ghobhail...mharbh e an Toiseach a Tir Ingnidh,’ but 
she knew no more than that. How different to 1891 when Evelyn 
noted three detailed accounts of the event. 

John Reid was also Evelyn’s source of ‘Part of “Lament of the 
Mountains’ by MacGillonavey’ number 12, which lists the names 
of mountains, mainly in Atholl. 


Earrann de ‘Thur nam Beann’ 
Le MacGillonavy 


Chi mi Beinn ’Ghlo nan eag, 
Beinn Bheag ’s Airgiod Bheann. 
Beinn ‘Bhuirich damh na croice 
‘S allt nead eoin r’a taobh. 


Chi mi Sligearnach agus Sron nam Broc 
Ruigh ’f Fhirich, ’s an da Dhun. 

Chi mi Craig ’Chrochaidh chruaidh, 

’S a’Chonalach Mhor air an cul. 


Chi mi ’n Glas Leathad air fad 

’S na Sgarsaich fada thall, 

Chi mi Beinn Urn fhuair 

Uthard shuas bho chriochan Mhar. 


One can only regret that any information from John Reid as to 
how and when the song came to be composed, and by whom, was 
not noted down by Evelyn as this is a fascinating snippet of a 
longer song Robertson states ‘is understood to have originally 
been composed in very remote ages by an ancient warrior, on the 
prospect of his return to his native hills, (as if) after an expedition 
in which he had been engaged, and he names mountains in Atholl 
that are chiefly close together, and he rejoices at the prospect of 
again beholding them...The song now passes in the district for a 
composition of a celebrated deer-stalker who, in the early 
seventeenth century, helped himself and his friends to venison 
from the adjoining deer-forests...He is said to be in prison when 
he composed the song.’ Charles Fergusson, quotes the first verse, 
stating it to be ‘one of the most ancient poems known in Athol.’* 
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Four verses of the song, along with a chorus, are on loose sheets 
in with Evelyn’s manuscripts in the School of Scottish Studies, 
with the footnote “Tune — Re arrangement of “Port Atholl” an old 
Atholl harp tune, Stralloch M.S.S. 1627.’ 

Mackintosh” states that ‘Macgilony was a famous hunter’ and it 
seems likely that the same person is being referred to when 
Smith” wrote about a famous early 18th century Atholl poacher 
who was known as Lonavey, from lonach fiadh meaning greedy 
for deer. His name was John Mackercher or Farquharson and, with 
a kinsman, he poached game in the area for many years. Smith 
tells of a hidden cave in the rocky face of Cairn Righ which 
Lonavey used for many years as a secret den and where he 
carefully placed his gun and dirk for safety when he had a 
premonition that his days of liberty were numbered and that soon 
after so doing he was captured and thrown into Perth prison. 

The prison which was used in the 1700s was near Greyfriars 
churchyard, where today there is a car park immediately behind 
the Court building.* Penny” describes the ground floor cell as ‘12 
feet square, arched above. The window was raised about eight feet 
from the floor, and so thoroughly set with a triple grating that very 
little light entered the place. The door was composed of thick oak 
planks; there was also an outside iron door. Here the criminal was 
fastened to a chain in the floor; his bed a little straw on the damp 
stones and a single blanket for covering.’ A wooden stoup was 
supplied with fresh water twice a week and the bucket with filth 
emptied once a week. One cannot imagine the horror such 
surroundings would be to a man accustomed to the freedom of the 
mountains. Although no prison records exist from such an early 
period it is known that there was a very high death rate from 
‘prison fever’ and so the story that Lonavey died in prison is 
plausible. Coincidentally, in 1709 the Duke of Atholl received a 
memo which mentions William Farquharson and his son Charles, 
both poachers in Atholl. Unfortunately, nothing more is known of 
the pair.” Smith claims that Lonavey’s secret ‘cave’ was 
accidentally discovered by another poacher in the late 19th 
century but all knowledge of the precise whereabouts of the place 
is now lost. 

Robertson’s longer version of the song includes reference to 
places on estates beyond Atholl, which could well have been 
visited by a poacher, but the peaks mentioned in John Reid’s three 
verses are all visible from the remote part of the Atholl mountains 
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where the poacher is thought to have had his secret den on Cairn 
Righ. Peter Fraser, 1789-1877, Atholl head gamekeeper and 
husband of teller 27 and 28, told William Scrope that ‘William 
Robertson, a very old forester, would stop at the top of Cairn-na- 
gour ‘and sing the lament. It was forby the beg he showed, and 
showed John Crerar the tops ava the high hills, from 
Aberdeenshire to Invernesshire and caid tham all by name.’*' 
While the song probably kept alive a folk memory of a long dead 
poacher in the area, it would also have served as a useful aide 
memoire of hill names. For Atholl keepers and stalkers such as 
John Crerar and Peter Fraser, it was important that they knew the 
area well when they took wealthy men such as Scrope hunting and 
stalking in the mountains. 

Mrs. Cumming, who was a sister of Donald Stewart, Bail’ na h- 
Eaglais, gave Evelyn 21, four somewhat bizarre lines entitled 
‘Another verse of the Lament of the Mountains’: 


I had a dog named Breceks. 

It was the wisest dog ever in Scotland, 
When the deer would be drinking water 
Breeks would be snatching at their tails. 


Unfortunately, there are no footnotes to give any more 
information and these lines have no parallel in other versions of 
the song which I have found. 

Mrs Cumming also gave 22, five eight line verses and a chorus 
of “Allt an Lochan Uaine’, the Green Lochan Burn which she said 
she had from James Stewart, an Atholl man, circa 1834. 


Allt an Lochain Uaine 


Aig Allt an Lochain Uaine 

Gun robh mi uair a thamh, 

Ged bha ‘n Aireis fuar ann 

Bha ‘n fhardach fuathasach blath, 
Ged sheideadh gaoth a tuath ann, 
Is cathadh luath lair, 

Aig Allt an Lochain Uaine 

Gun robh mi uair a thamh. 

Luinneag 


Mo chaileag bhoidheach chuach-bhuidhe 
Na biodh ort gruaim no greann, 
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Ged tha mi ‘dol as m’eolas 

Mas beo mi thig mi ann, 

Nuair bhios damh na croice 

Ri boilich anns a’ ghleann, 

Cha toirinn blas do phog’ 

Air na tha ‘dh’or an Innse Ghall. 


Air dhomh fhe’ ‘bhith nonar 

’S “bhith chomhnaidh anns a ghleann, 
Am bothan beag na Sroine 

Far an cluinntear boilich mheann 

Ar leum fhe’ gun cuala mi 

Fuaim ‘tighinn fos mo cheann 

Ag larraidh orm ‘bhith seolta 

Gun robh an toir sa’ ghleann. 


Luinneag 


Shiubhla mi gach caochan 

Bho Laoigh gu barr a’Mheidh, 

Is dh’ fhiosraich mi gu leir iad 

Mun d’eirich grian air carn. 
Dh’amhaire mi air na bruachan 

’ San robh na daoin’ a thamh 

Is dh'aithnich mi san uair 

Gun robh madadh-ruadh sa’ ghleann. 


Luinneag 


Dh’eirich mi ann am buar 

Agus chrath mi bhuam gach eigh 
Gach luideag bha mun cuairt domh 
Air an ceangal suas gu teann. 

’S e nighean a’ choirneil uasail 

Bha coisinn buaidh ‘s gach am, 

’S e thuirt I, “Na biodh ghruaim ort, 
*S ma’s ruagadh na bi mall.” 


Luinneag 


Dh’eigh mi air ceill... 

Agus dh’eisd mi ris gach allt 
Mar fhreagradh iad da cheile 
Is iad gu leir ‘g an chainnt. 
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Ghlaodh mi air m’uachdaran 

Air faire fuar nam beann 

‘S le comhnadh an Fhir ‘chaidh cheusadh 
Cha bhi mi fhe’ nan taing. 


Evelyn noted the same song, number 239, unsourced, near the 
end of her collection and it would appear to be a good example of 
a well known song adapted to fit a new locality. The complete 
song appeared in 1859 in ‘Highland Legends’ by Donald Shaw 
(Glenmore) who claims it to be one of the songs in his book 
‘which have never before appeared in print? and again in 
Sinton’s ‘Poetry of Badenoch’ in 1906.” Sinton states that the 
composer was William Gow and that ‘There has probably been no 
Gaelic song more popular throughout Badenoch and Strathspey 
during the last (19th) century than this.’ Indeed, the song remained 
popular and the late Pat McLean, Nethy Bridge, when he was in 
his 80s, told me in 2000 that ‘it was sung by local people when | 
was a boy. Our last remaining dialect speaker, Mrs Mary Grant, 
can still sing it and the Rev. William Matheson, School of Scottish 
Studies, said that he had been told by an old man in Braemar that 
the tune was ‘Mo chaillin dileas donn.’™ 

William Gow, or Smith, was a well known Strathspey poacher 
but he remained on good terms with members of the Grants of 
Rothiemurchus. Colonel William Grant, the eldest son of the laird 
of Rothiemurchus, gave Gow a gun which the poet refers to as 
Nighean a’Choirneil’, the Colonel’s daughter. Gow left the 
Strathspey Fencibles in 1793 and he may have enlisted in the 
regular army about the turn of the century. In Seaton’s version 
there is the line ‘Though they send me overseas to Egypt’ and 
Abercromby’s expedition the Nile was in 1801, suggesting that 
Gow wrote "Allt an Lochan Uaine’ between 1795 and 1801.* 
Distant folk memories of Lonavey, the Atholl poacher who was 
greatly attached to his gun, could understandably have given rise 
to the idea that he was the poacher tn this song. Mrs Cumming’s 
footnote states that the hunter mentioned in her version of the song 
‘lived in a cave at Lochan Uaine and he had no one with him. He 
killed deer and other things and when pursuers came after him he 
would go to the cave and they couldn't find him.” Lonavey was 
long remembered for his secret cave, but no cave is mentioned in 
the song. 

However, in Atholl there is a Lochan Uaine, two miles north 
east of Carn an Righ where the poacher’s cave was thought to 
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have been.” In the same district there used to be a number of 
bothies used by watchers as shelters while they kept a lookout for 
poachers, including Bothain an Lochain” and Carn a’Bhutha,* 
and traces of these simple shelters could explain how the image 
arose of a poacher long ago having his bothy, or bothies, in this 
remote area. MacKintosh, a native of Atholl whose book of Gaelic 
proverbs was published in 1785, states ‘Is mairg g’a ’n feuab bun 
ftaghail, bo mhaol odhar Mhicalonabhaidh’ ‘Woe to him whofe 
main fupport is the white cow of Macgilony.’ The footnote 
explains “Macgilony was a famous hunter. He traverfed through 
moft of the Grampian hills; feveral veftiges of his temporary huts 
are ftill to be feen in different parts of the mountains of Athole. He 
commonly carried his furniture upon an untamed horfe and moved 
from one place to another as he thought moft convenient, but if his 
load chanced to fall, he went no further, as long as he could 
procure venifon; what he called his white cow was a wild buck or 
doe of the mountain.’* 

Mrs. Cumming’s song has a number of Atholl placenames 
including Sroine. Sinton, in line 19, refers to ‘nan sgor’ whereas 
she has ‘na Sroine.’ While Sron is a common enough name in 
mountain areas, there are two in Atholl overlooking the tracks 
leading to the Carn an Righ area, Sron Chrion a’Bhacin® and Sron 
a Bhoididh.*' To the north of Carn an Righ a burn flows out of 
Lochain Uaine. Modern OS maps name the burn as Allt a’Ghlinne 
Bhig” but it would be understandable if an alternative name, Allt 
an Lochan Uaine, was used if the words of a popular song were 
being alterred to fit a well known Atholl story. 

Hugh Cameron, who was brought up in Glenlyon, gave five 
stories, including Story 6 which tells of a MacGregor who was 
hiding in the Sheltering Bed near Invervar when his wife betrayed 
him. Forced to flee, he died attempting to leap across the River 
Lyon. Many years later when the road was being altered, 
workmen came on buried bones and it was thought they must have 
been those of MacGregor. 

Around 1860 Betty Iain Rob MacArthur gave eight year old 
Hugh Cameron the three stories which he would later tell Evelyn. 
Perhaps he combined tales which he had been told years before as 
it would appear that Story 6 is a compilation of two separate 
MacGregor events — one of a man escaping from the Sheltering 
Bed and the other of a leap over the River Lyon. The earliest 
printed reference I have found to the cave is in the Dundee and 
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Forfarshire Weekly News, Sat.5th August 1876. The Rev. 
Dr. William Marshall regularly wrote a column on local history for 
this popular weekly penny newspaper and the articles provided the 
core of his ‘Historic Scenes in Forfarshire’ Edinburgh 1875 and 
‘Historic Scenes in Perthshire’, Edinburgh, 1881, p.433, the latter 
including the story of MacGregor in the cave. Alexander 
Stewart, whose account describes Iain Buidhe Ruadh hiding in the 
Invervar sheltering bed but makes no mention of the leap across 
the Lyon, correctly points out that ‘Incidents culled from such 
stories, freely handled and woven together into a continuous 
whole, form the account given by some recent writers’ such as the 
journalist Ratcliffe Barnett.” 

The Sheltering Bed is situated among a group of massive rocks 
which could have been deposited after an Ice Age on the hillside 
above Invervar. The cave is now in a dense plantation but, before 
the trees grew thickly, it would have given a clear view down into 
the valley below. 

John Cameron (1781-1860), a Rannoch man who taught at 
Invervar from 1827-47, was very enthusiastic about all things 
Gaelic, teaching it in the school and encouraging both adults and 
children to borrow his Gaelic books. Betty Iain Rob MacArthur 
lived at Carnban and Invervar all her days and was bound to have 
known the local schoolmaster. The stories she later gave to Hugh 
Cameron indicate a considerable interest in clan MacGregor and 
local history and she may well have been one of the people who 
borrowed Gaelic books from the Invervar teacher. It is possible 
that the Reverend Marshall heard of the Sheltering Bed from the 
son of the Invervar teacher, Dr. A. C. Cameron, 1825-1915, who 
was schoolmaster in Fettercairn for many years and who 
published a ‘History of Fettercairn.” With their shared interests in 
local history, it would seem quite possible the two men met and 
this could explain how Marshall came by the Glenlyon tale. The 
fact that this story of the Sheltering Bed only appears in print from 
Marshall and Alexander Stewart (who gained a good deal of his 
information from notes left to him by Dr. A.C. Cameron, the 
Fettercairn teacher who had intended publishing a book on the 
traditions and folklore of his boyhood home, Glenlyon) suggests 
that the Invervar schoolmaster was a source of the tale. 

If we consider the buried bones Hugh Cameron mentions, 
Alexander Stewart relates that an acrobat or showman died trying 
to emulate MacGregor’s famous feat and that a cairn, known as 
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Carn an duine Ghointe, the fated man’s cairn, was raised at the 
roadside to commemorate the tragic event. ‘At one time the man 
was believed to have been buried under the cairn and until the 
middle of the last century (1850s) no country person would think 
of passing the spot without throwing a stone on the cairn. Many 
years ago road contractors removed the cairn, but no human 
remains were found beneath it. It is unlikely therefore, that the 
fated man was buried there. He was probably buried in Fortingall 
churchyard. When Sir Donald Currie (the owner of Fortingall and 
a large part of Glenlyon) heard that the cairn was removed, he 
ordered it to be replaced by a mound of earth, which still marks 
the spot at the road-side... A few yards to the west (of a sweep in 
the road near the top of the brae by the Leap) is to be seen a green 
mound overshadowed by a small ash tree. It marks the grave of a 
soldier who died at the roadside while marching to or from 
Rannoch Barracks or Inverlochy sometime after 1745.’* | 
therefore suggest that Stewart’s account of a soldier’s grave may 
explain the bones mentioned in Hugh Cameron’s story. 

Story 8 told by Hugh Cameron, 149 by Hugh MacDiarmid and 
214 by Alexander Mackintosh all give versions of the well known 
raid on Glenlyon which culminated in the death of Chisolm, the 
leader of the attackers, when a local archer pinned Chisolm’s hand 
to his forehead with an arrow. While the motif of a hand pinned 
by a fatal arrow appears in stories from various parts of Scotland, 
accounts of the death of Chisolm similar to those in Evelyn’s 
collection appears in both Campbell“ and Stewart.” Stewart also 
discusses the problems of dating the event. 

In 1817, when he was collecting material for his ‘Sketches’* 
Major-General David Stewart of Garth received a letter from 
Archibald MacDiarmid, Roro, Glenlyon.” MacDiarmid stated that 
he got the story of Chisolm’s death in Glenlyon from his father, 
and concluded the lengthy letter ‘If this traditional story should 
happen to throw the least light upon the more important history of 
Glenlyon or contribute in the smallest degree to your Honour’s 
amusement, I shall be very happy and even proud.’ 

Some of the details in MacDiarmid’s letter add to, or differ 
from, the published versions mentioned above. Campbell and 
Stewart both explain the name lain Dubh nan Lann as Black John 
of the Spears but MacDiarmid wrote: ‘Tradition says that Iain 
Dubh nan Lann, a title he got for having built his first house at or 
on the Launndichean, a little hill west of Kencknock, was married 
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twice. His first wife was a daughter of Chisolm, whom he enticed 
to follow him at the same time he was driving her country’s black 
cattle before him for her future maintenance, a strong proof that 
open robbery was counted honourable when committed beyond 
their own districts. The rest of this young lady’s story is buried in 
oblivion. One thing we know, that they were but a short time 
together. Whether their separation was owing to death or to 
domestic disagreements tradition is silent. It seems that she left no 
issue and that that cause drew a veil over her memory. 

His second wife is said to be of the Stewart name, and a widow. 
She had a younger brother of the Campbells of Glenorchy, 
afterwards of Glenlyon, for her first husband by whom she had 
one child, namely a son who was the ancestor of the Campbells of 
Glenlyon and successor to Iain Dubh nan Lann. But whether he 
acquired the estate by virtue of his mother’s rights to the same, or 
that his stepfather had the power to infeff him, I cannot say, but 
we are told that Iain Dubh had numerous offspring with his second 
wife, to wit, seven sons and one daughter, but that they had all 
died before himself. Upon his second marriage he removed from 
his first place of abode and settled upon a height above Craigelick 
called Druimnaforguill and there he built a more commodious 
house, some vestiges of it is seen to this day. 

It seems when he made his first excursion to Straglaish 
(Strathglas] from whence he took his first spouse, that Chisolm of 
Chisolm, her brother, was then only a child, but on coming to 
manhood and to understand his sister’s fate, he determined to 
retaliate the affront done to his country and family, and in order to 
accomplish this design, he marched to Glenlyon with as many 
men as he thought necessary for his purpose, fully resolved to kill 
his sister’s seducer and also to take compensation for the booty 
taken away along with her.’ 

When Iain Dubh learned of Chisolm’s approach ‘whether it was 
from consciousness of guilt or the fear of so formidable an enemy 
we cannot say, but true it is that his former courage forsook him 
and, instead of giving the alarm to his vassals, he ran out and hid 
himself and left his wife and family to the mercy of his inveterate 
enemies.’ (This runs counter to Stewart’s account of Iain Dubh 
nan Lann, with his seven sons and a local expert bowman, 
preparing to fight the approaching attackers.) MacDiarmid now 
introduces into the story the skilled bowman who features in so 
many Highland folktales. “There happened to be in the house at 
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the time one of the name of MacCallum, a shoemaker by trade and 
the expertist bowman of his time. He was better known by the 
appellation of Greasiche-rioch, or the grim shoemaker. The last of 
his decendants that I know of was a tenant in Slatich. He was his 
great great grandson and only died in my own time.’ 

The wife lamenting her fate with no-one to help her, the grim 
hero resolved to protect the house and all in it, saying “Bi 
saumhach a bhen ma chi mishe leud rinn saighe dhe ann n aite 
basmhor tuitedhe e leam.” Be calm woman. If I see the breadth of 
an arrow’s point of him in a mortal part he shall fall by me. He 
gathered his bow and quiver and hid himself in a tree until ‘the 
Chisolms had advanced within two hundred yards of where he 
was. There they halted. Their Chief, being armed cap-a-pie had a 
coat of mail on and had leaned against a big stone, when he put up 
his hand to lift his helmet a little higher, that he might view 
Druimnaforguill house. The Griasache-rioch, with the certainty 
that attends death’s shafts only, let fly an arrow at him which 
nailed his hand to his forehead and there he fell lifeless... He was 
buried near the big stone where he fell that bears his name to this 
day...Siosalach Uaine, I suppose on account of his having a green 
colour on when he fell.’ 

MacDiarmid continues that the archer was rewarded with the 
farm at Dericambus with Caslie for summer grass and that he 
continued to be a favourite under the Campbell successors of Iain 
Dubh, with the honour of rearing the Campbell children until they 
were eight years of age. 

There are twenty two tales in Evelyn’s collection which 
mention witches and Story 10, given by John Reid, is about a 
witch named Katherine, a milkmaid at Balnakeilly near Moulin, 
who wanted to be buried on the sunny side of Corrigort. When she 
died they dug a grave for her in Moulin churchyard but the people 
were still so afraid of her that no-one would take the body to the 
kirkyard and instead they carried her to Corrigort and buried her 
on the sunny side, below a large rock. John Reid added that 
Katherine died ‘about a hundred and fifty years ago’, (about 1740) 
and claimed that he had seen the grave ‘37 years ago’ (1854) —a 
remarkably precise date. 

In this story both Corrigort and Torr Ghoirt are referred to, 
which is confusing, the term torr being uncommon in Highland 
Perthshire. It would seem likely the place was near Ben Vrackie 
but it appears on no maps which I have seen. However, it certainly 
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did exist. Albert Bill refers to the shieling of Corrigort, including 
mention of the owner in 1672, James Stewart of Balnakeillie, 
granting tolerance of his neighbour, John Robertson, the laird of 
Lettoch, to use the shieling.’* I suspect that Corrigort was 
probably in the vicinity of the lochan, Loch a’Choire, which lies 
between Ben Vrackie and Meall na h-Aodainn Moire on 
Balnakeillie ground. The hollow there is the only area which has 
both a sunny and a shaded side at all times of the year. If goirt is 
bitter or sour, that could describe the boggy ground there but if the 
drainage in the sloping area was sufficient, perhaps Armstrong’s 
gart or gort, meaning a garden or cultivated enclosure gave the 
place its name." In the latter case, it may indicate an area of 
incipient cultivation near a shieling — a practice once supposed to 
be totally separate from shielings but for which there is growing 
evidence. An alternative position for Corrigort suggested by 
Albert Bil could have been near Gurlet, in the hills north east of 
Clunskea, Glen Brereachan, where Balnakeillie had additional 
shieling grounds in the mid eighteenth century.” 

John Crerar’s manuscript includes a totally different story of 
two witches determined to destroy Cumming’s road between 
Atholl and Badenoch. One of the witches, whose husband was 
called MacConnoig, is stated to have lived ‘in Ard Gharitt 
at Moulin’.* Scrope refers to Ard Ghaith, in ‘The Art of Deer- 
stalking’ which may give an indication of Crerar’s pronounciation 
of the placename.” | suspect that Crerar’s Ard Gharitt and John 
Reid’s Corrigort are one and the same place. Could there also be 
a link between Crerar’s MacConnoig and MacDhonnachaidh — the 
Robertson laird of Lettoch? 

I can find no other version of Reid’s story, not even in Hugh 
Mitchell’s books,” upon which all other histories of the Moulin 
and Pitlochry area have been based. If this story was ever believed 
to have had a germ of truth to it, the evangelical fervour which 
swept the parish of Moulin following the visit of Charles Simeon 
in 1796 would certainly have tried to banish such superstitious 
thoughts in the local populace. But John Reid, who was born in 
the parish of Kirkmichael in 1819, heard it and remembered it. 

Evelyn collected a number of stories which feature the 
abduction of children or women by fairies, particularly in the 
Rannoch area, but stories 15 and 50 are the only two with which I 
have been able to link any historical fact. In Story 15 Janet 
MacDonald relates how a woman repeatedly came to the window 
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to tell her husband, Robbie Robertson, Milton, that the only way 
he can rescue her from the fairies, who have abducted her, is to go 
to a particular nearby hillock. Failing to do this, he does not get 
back his wife and only dies when his door has been turned towards 
another hill called Tom a’Challtuinn. Mrs. MacFarlane, story 50, 
relates that a Robertson in Milton had been married three times. 
Asked who was his favourite wife, he replied his first wife, the 
mother of his sons. This wife repeatedly came to him in a vision 
and when he touched her, his hand withered. Told that he would 
not die until he turned the door and window towards Tom 
a’Challtuinn, he lived to be over a hundred. There was a belief that 
a ghost will not return if a door is removed or hung backwards” 
and it may be significant that Tom a’Challtuinn, later known as 
Caltom, is situated to the west of Milton. 

In both cases the Milton referred to is Milton of Invervack 
which lies not far from the junction of the Rivers Errochty and 
Garry. The chiefs of Clan Donnachaidh had their fortified house 
here from about 1515 to the 1650s when it was destroyed by 
Cromwellian troops and their principal residence became Mount 
Alexander in Rannoch. Senior members of the family continued to 
occupy Invervack and Robert Robertson, a cousin of the chief, is 
known to have been living at Invervack at the time of the ’45 
Rising.” 

Robert Robertson, known as Rob Ban, was born about 1673. An 
ardent Jacobite, in 1715 he rescued his cousin, Alexander of 
Struan, chief of Clan Donnachaidh, who had been captured at the 
Battle of Sheriffmuir and in 1745 he was with fellow clansmen at 
Prestonpans and returned north with the aged clan chief in General 
Cope’s carriage. It is said that the following year he single 
handedly tricked eight redcoats at Trinafour into surrendering 
their weapons to him. 

Rob Ban had four wives but the name of the first wife is not 
recorded, probably because there was no issue. He then married a 
daughter of Donald Robertson of Blairfetty, by whom he had four 
sons. The eldest, Donald of Woodshiel, commanded Clan 
Donnachaidh with a commission of a colonel signed by Prince 
Charles Edward Stewart. Two of Donald’s young brothers, 
Alexander and Charles, both died at Culloden, and Donald himself 
was wounded and left for dead on the battlefield but he eventually 
escaped to France and served in the French army before returning 
to Scotland in 1772. He died in 1775. Rob Ban’s second son, 
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Duncan, died in 1751 and his son, Alexander (born 1745) 
succeeded to the chiefship. Rob Ban’s third wife was a daughter 
of Donald Robertson of Kindrochet, by whom he had two 
daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth. By his fourth wife, a daughter 
of Neil Stewart, (a cadet branch of the Stewarts of Foss) he had 
two sons, Neil and John, and one daughter, Amelia. From this it 
would appear that the wife referred to in stories 15 and 50 was 
Rob Ban’s second wife who gave him four sons. Mrs. MacFarlane 
was correct when she said that Rob Ban lived to be over a 
hundred. Rob Ban died in 1777, aged one hundred and four. 
Having outlived his four eldest sons, it would be small wonder if 
age and infirmity had resulted in weak or withered hands and that 
his mind returned to happier days. 

Janet MacDonald gave no source for her tale but she knew the 
area well since she and her parents lived all their days across the 
River Garry from Invervack, in the Pitagowan-Baluaine area and 
Janet’s mother, Catherine Fergusson, was born there in 1777, the 
year Rob Ban died. Mrs. MacFarlane stated that she heard the 
story from ‘the last housewife who died at Baile Mhuilinn, a 
Robertson.’ Duncan MacFarlane and his wife Christina, who was 
herself a Robertson, farmed Invervack for many years and were 
neighbours of John Robertson who farmed Auchinree before 
retiring to Milton of Invervack about 1861. John Robertson, 
whose father was Neil, a son of Rob Ban by his fourth wife, died 
at Milton of Invervack, aged 91, in 1879. His widow, Jessie, 
continued to live there until her death in 1885 and it is she who 
gave to neighbour Mrs.MacFarlane the story about Rob Ban, her 
husband’s grandfather. 
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